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A PLEA FOR HONEST BUSINESS METHODS AND 
LEGISLATIVE SANITY 


| a book recently published,* Mr. 

ArtHur E. StTILweE.u, one of the 
country’s well-known railway men, 
makes a strong and stirring plea for 
honest business methods and for legis- 
lative sanity in dealing with business 
problems, particularly those relating to 
the railways. 

Mr. St1tweE vt has no words of apol- 
ogy for the past disgraceful practices 
of a few of the railways and corpora- 
tions whose actions have undoubtedly 
done much to discredit American securi- 
ties at home and abroad; on the con- 
trary, he unsparingly denounces the 
frauds, deceits and tricks that have been 
revealed, and urges upon our corpora- 
tions an observance of the strictest 
standards of business morality. He is 
hard upon the bears, or financial wolves, 
as he styles them, who make raids upon 
securities, artificially depressing their 
values and bringing on panic and ruin. 

But the chief argument of Mr. Sti1- 
WELL’s book is for just treatment of the 
railroads. It is his belief that were the 
railroads permitted to make very slight 
advances in their freight and passenger 
rates, and to be assured that these rates 
could be maintained for fifteen years or 
longer, a great era of railroad building 
and improvement would ensue, and the 
prosperity of the people would be won- 





“Confidence or National Suicide?’’ By Ar- 
thur E.- Stilwell, president Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway; price $1.00. New 
York: The Bankers Publishing Co. 


derfully enhanced. He points out the 
example of Mexico, which, in order to 
attract railway capital, fixes the rates 
for a period of ninety-nine years. 

Many phases of American business 
life are aptly summed up in this new 
volume. “Grabitis’—the never-ending 
desire for the accumulation of wealth— 
is declared to be fast assuming the 
shape of an epidemic in this country. 
There is an eloquent chapter on “The 
Englishman,” showing his remarkable 
achievements as an empire builder, and 
an appreciation of the work done by 
James J. Hix in developing the North- 
west. Of the latter it is pointed out 
that Mr. Hirz has, by building the 
Great Northern, added several billions 
to land values along the line, besides 
conferring other very large benefits 
upon the people in the territory served, 
and that actually instead of there being 
“water” in the Great Northern, the shoe 
is on the other foot, and the “water” 
might as justly be said to be in the land 
values. 

Mr. Stitwett proposes a National 
Order of Merit, or American Legion of 
Honor, that shall honor men who have 
performed distinguished- public service. 
He also thinks that such an organiza- 
tion, properly qualified to represent 
publie opinion, would have much influ- 
ence in counteracting rumors calculated 
to injure the country’s business and to 
arouse distrust of our securities. 

We believe the plea made by Mr. 
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Stitwe tt for fair treatment of the rail- 
roads is both timely and just. It may 
indeed be true that the railroads are 
largely responsible for the hostility 
shown toward them by Congress and 
many of the State legislatures. But it 
seems that the railroads thoroughly un- 
derstand that they must mend their 
ways and obey the laws. That being 
the case, legislative attacks upon them 
are certainly no longer justifiable. The 
railroads must have a great deal of new 
eapital, and this they will find difficulty 
in procuring unless they are permitted 
to advance their rates so they can make 
reasonable returns on the capital al- 
ready invested in them. A policy of 


hostility, or even of uncertainty, can not 
fail to be injurious alike to the rail- 
roads and the people. With nearly fifty 
legislative bodies in a position to “regu- 
late” railroad rates, and with the pres- 
ent disposition of the people to allow 
politicians to ride into power by cheap 


attacks upon the railroads, the situation 
of the roads is not a very enviable one. 
They must regain the favor of thinking 
men by treating the public fairly and 
by obeying the laws; and, on the other 
hand, the public must realize that the 
railroads cannot be essentially harmed 
without injury to all business. 

It is to be hoped that the railroads 
and other corporations will not soon re- 
quire such drastic treatment as they 
have recently received. The country 
needs relief from political agitation, 
and the railroads especially need just 
treatment. 

Mr. Stitwevv’s book deals with rail- 
way and other business problems from 
the standpoint of a successful American 
who is proud of his country’s achieve- 
ments and who would see its business 
standards unsullied. It is a business 
book by a business man, but is as bright, 
witty and entertaining as a romance. It 
is a book that will set the people think- 
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ing, and thinking in a way that will 
tend to erect a structure of prosperity 
upon a basis of confidence. 


IMPENDING POLITICAL CHANGES 


WITHOUT entering into the do- 

main of partisan politics, one 
may yet take note of changes that seem 
to be impending. 

The battle that has been going on be- 
tween the “insurgents” and the “regu- 
lars” in the Republican party has at- 
tracted wide attention and intense inter- 
est throughout the ‘country. 

The Republican party was born at a 
time when issues more or less senti- 
mental and humanitarian were engaging 
popular attention. Slavery and seces- 
sion were of course the dominant ques- 
tions. Even long after the Civil War, 
there were collateral issues growing out 
of this great conflict on which the 
parties divided. Slavery and dismem- 
berment of the Union have long been in 
the category of dead and all but for- 
gotten issues. But probably no Repub- 
lican of national prominence cares to- 
day for some of the other fruits of the 
Civil War. Amendments to the Consti- 
tution secured while the passions en- 
kindled by the great struggle were yet 
alive have been allowed to lapse into 
desuetude. 

After the war fever had passed away 
the public mind became engaged with 
the resumption of specie payments and 
the tariff. In other words, politics be- 
came less occupied with sentimental and 
humane matters and turned to the con- 
templation of business problems. The 
Republican party brought about—not 
without some Democratic aid, of course 
—the resumption of specie payments. 
It dallied with silver, however, and has 
never had the courage to retire the 
greenbacks nor the wisdom to provide 2 
sound and efficient bank-note currency. 
But it has maintained the gold standard. 
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The protectionist policy to which the 
Republicans have adhered has unques- 
tionably aided in building up the man- 
ufacturing industries of the country. It 
is claimed, indeed, by the opposing 
party that the protective duties are no 
longer necessary, or at least that they 
should be greatly lowered. They are 
described as favors bestowed upon the 
trusts and big manufacturing concerns. 

Still more lately the questions upper- 
most in the public mind have related to 
the railroads and other corporations. 

With this change in the nature of po- 
litical problems it is not surprising that 
the charge of “commercialism” should 
be brought against the ruling party. It 
seems to be true of late years that peo- 
ple are more concerned about laying up 
treasure where moth and rust corrupt 
than they are about less material things. 
Mr. Bryan in 1896 grandiloquently 
proclaimed that the people should ,not 
be crucified on a cross of gold—but to 
no purpose. The anti-imperialists, 
mostly cultured gentlemen from Boston, 
shed tears for the Filipinos, but the 
policy of “benevolent assimilation” went 
on unchecked. Who has not listened to 
the heart-breaking descriptions of the 
ravages of the “rum power,” made by 
the temperance advocate and prohibi- 
tionist? Yet the demon seems fairly 
well entrenched in power yet. When it 
can be shown that alcohol is unprofit- 
able, a different story may be told. 

It is hardly a just reproach to a 
party that it has legislated with some 
regard to the business interests of the 
country. But the “insurgents” evident- 
ly think that legislation has become too 
much a matter of special favor. 

Messrs. ALpRicH and CANNON are 
generally regarded as the chief obstacles 
to the adoption of progressive policies 
by the Republicans, and it is announced 
that these gentlemen are to be elimi- 
nated from their present places of con- 
trol. 

If this factional fight shall bring the 
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Democrats into power, important 
changes may be made in the legislative 
policies of the country. On the other 
hand, it may result in placing the lead- 
ership of the ruling party with those 
who are in.closer touch with present- 
day sentiment among the people. 

The insurgent movement is, appar- 
ently, indicative of an awakening of the 
national conscience. We have no rea- 
son to discuss the tariff or other politi- 
cal issues. But we can not fail to re- 
member the course of Mr. Atpricu and 
Mr. Cannon in 1908 with respect to 
currency legislation. The stand taken 
by these gentlemen made possible the 
miserable inflation measure known as the 
Aldrich-Vreeland law and indefinitely 
postponed the enactment of a wiser 
measure. . 

AtpricH and Cannon have been the 
obstacles in the way of sound and intel- 
ligent banking and currency legislation, 
and their elimination from a dominating 
influence in politics would be welcomed 
by every man who wishes to see a cur- 
rency and banking system adopted that 
will contribute to stable business condi- 
tions and the prosperity of all classes 
and all sections. 


IS SUSPENSION THE PROPER 
REMEDY IN A CRISIS? 


FrRoM the numerous suggestions made 
for meeting or preventing bank 
runs in time of panic, we take the fol- 
lowing from a communication from Mr. 
F. E. Lyrorp, president of the First 
National Bank, Waverly, New, York: 


“Banks receive from customers over 


ninety per cent. in exchange. Repeal 
the present law allowing depositors to 
demand one hundred per cent. cash; 
permit the banks at their option to pay 
depositors in exchange to the amount of 
fifty per cent. of their demands, and no 
currency famine will evercome. * * * 
If the people knew they could not get 
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currency on demand, they would not be 
very apt to try to get it.” 

Experience might, of course, show 
that if people know they could not get 
currency on demand, they would not 
deposit in banks at all. 

But it is not our purpose to criticise 
Mr. Lyrorp’s suggestion. It is in line 
with the current opinion and practice of 
the times—that the way to meet a crisis 
is by suspending payments in whole or 
in part. This is the clearing-house cer- 
tificate plan and the Aldrich-Vreeland 
emergency currency plan. For, of 
course, bank notes emitted by the banks 
en bloc to prevent insolvency represent 
a suspension of actual cash payments. 

Such remedies may, indeed, succeed 
—that is, they will tide the banks and 
commercial houses over the crisis (and 
that is something, to be sure). But the 
trouble with remedies of this character 
is that they are not applied until the 
era of inflation has run its course and 
has culminated in a crisis, and when ap- 
plied it merely postpones the liquida- 
tion that must take place before busi- 
ness can regain a healthful tone. 

It seems to us that opinion on bank- 
ing and currency reform has been set- 
ting pretty steadily of late in the wrong 
direction—favoring an “elasticity” that 
means more and more stretching of the 
string. We do not believe confidence in 
the banks will be promoted by a sus- 
pension of payments in times of crisis, 
and the covering up of this suspension 
by calling it “emergency currency” will 
not long deceive the people. 


REGULATION OF “PRIVATE BANK- 
ING” IN NEW YORK 


ON September 1 a new law went into 

effect regulating certain classes 

of private bankers in the State of New 

York who receive money on deposit or 
for transmission abroad. 

The new law will require a deposit of 
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$10,000 in cash or approved securities 
with the State Comptroller, also the 
filing of a surety bond in a sum of $10,- 
000 to $50,000. 

Private bankers not engaged in the 
class of business aimed at in the law 
may secure exemption from the provis- 
ions of the act. 

While the majority of the private 
bankers are conducting a safe and 
reputable business, the fact that there 
are a few of the other kind has tended 
to injure those whose business is legiti- 
mate, and has besides entailed consider- 
able losses on the public. 

The regulation of banking in New 
York by legal enactments has been along 
wise lines, and the new act will further 
strengthen the already excellent bank- 
ing system of the State. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY DEFENDED 


OKLAHOMA'S bank deposit guar- 

anty law is defended by Bank 
Commissioner Cockret of that State 
in a letter addressed to one of the New 
York newspapers. He cites the case of 
a national bank that failed five or six 
years ago with liabilities of about $1,- 
000,000, and which has only paid sixty- 
five cents on the dollar to depositors, 
while a State institution that failed less 
than a year ago, owing $3,000,000, has 
been completely liquidated and all de- 
positors have received one hundred cents 
on the dollar. 

One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and further experience may be 
necessary to determine exactly how the 
deposit-insurance law will work out in 
practice. But the experiment will no 
doubt be watched by all bankers with 
interest, and by at least a few with open 
minds. 

Oklahoma has a good general bank- 
ing law and the banks operating under 
it have made a creditable record, both 
for profits and for safety. 
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THE COUNTRY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


MUc# concern has been expressed 

lately about the falling off in the 
“favorable” balance of our foreign 
trade. For the fiscal year ended June 
30 we exported only $187,000,000 more 
merchandise than we imported, com- 
pared with $351,000,000 in 1909 and 
$666,000,000 in 1908. This is indeed a 
big difference in our net annual export 
of merchandise, and it may have a very 
important bearing on the banking and 
financial situation. But it need not, 
necessarily, alarm anybody. As is gen- 
erally known, an excess of imports was 
the rule from 1850 to 1875. It was not 
until 1897 that our net exports passed 
the $200,000,000 mark, yet the country 
was prosperous even when it was im- 
porting more than it exported. 

We should not attempt to treat the 
present situation with airy indifference. 
But, on the other hand, we fail to see 
any cause for a scare in the foreign 
trade figures. They may change sud- 
denly in the future as they have done 
in the past. Anyway, one year does not 
establish permanent foreign trade con- 
ditions permanently any more than one 
swallow makes a summer. 


DEPARTMENT STORE BANKING 
WHILE the department stores that 


are receiving deposits contend 


that they are not doing a banking busi- 
ness, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
in the case of MacLaren vs. State, has 


taken the opposite view, saying: “A 
department store receiving deposits of 
money, which may be withdrawn in 
cash, or used by the depositor for the 
purchase of goods at the store, is doing 
a banking business within the statute of 
Wisconsin.” In this case the decision 
seemed to hinge upon the point that the 
receiving of deposits in the manner 
stated constituted the transaction of a 
banking business within the Wisconsin 
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statute, and therefore such business 
could not be carried on except as pro- 
vided for by the banking law. 

There are great department stores 
all over the country engaged in similar 
practices. These stores are generally 
of admitted solvency; but, as the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court said in the de- 
cision cited, that is not the question; if 
they are doing a banking business, they 
are amenable to the laws regulating that 
business. 

Banking has become a term signify- 
ing many things. Originally, it meant 
the receipt of money, plate or other 
valuables for safe-keeping, and later 
transfers of these valuables or their 
equivalents by means of checks and 
bank notes. Of late years the functions 
of banks have been greatly multiplied, 
as will be illustrated by a story told by 
Mr. D. R. Forean, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
Forean had a friend, a Presbyterian, 
living in one of the smaller cities of 
Illinois. The pastor of this man’s 
church happened to notice that there 
was a desirable vacancy in the pulpit of 
a Presbyterian church in Milwaukee, 
and mentioned the matter to Mr. For- 
GANn’s friend, who said, “Oh, I guess we 
can fix that up all right. I'll ask my 
bank. I think their Chicago correspon: 
dent can arrange the matter.” Com- 
munications were opened, and the vacant 
pulpit was soon filled. 

A Philadelphia banker related once 
that regularly every week he executed a 
commission for a box of peppermint 
candy for a New York banker—pre- 
sumably not because the price of that 
commodity was lower in Philadelphia 
than in New York, but because of the 
better quality. 

The department store bank is simply 
a means of borrowing from the public 
without security or legal safeguards. 
The receipt of money on deposit and the 
payment of interest thereon certainly 
constitute a form of banking. It would 
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be the part of wisdom for all the States 
to follow the rule of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, which holds that such busi- 
ness is subject to the banking law. 

It is not without interest in this con- 
nection to note that the same question 
has arisen in England. “The Econo- 
mist” of London sharply criticises this 
mixing up of banking and trading ac- 
counts, and justly says that “depositors 
are not protected by the many safe- 
guards of publicity and experience pro- 
vided by an ordinary joint-stock bank.” 


REGULATION OF THE EXPRESS 
BUSINESS 


OMPLAINTS are not infrequently 
made of the inadequate regulation 

of the business of the express compa- 
nies. For many years a committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association has 
labored, with no great success, to regu- 
late the money-order business carried 
on by these companies, and lately the 
“express capital earnings and rates” 
have formed the subject of a report to 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. This report finds that the. re- 
turns to the express companies from 
capital actually and necessarily em- 
ployed in the operation of express ser- 
vice are from forty-three to 115 per 
cent. or niore; that the rates which yield 
these excessive returns should be re- 
duced to a basis which would afford 
only a normal commercial profit on the 
fair value of the property employed; 
that the present basis of rates, besides 
being excessive, is false and unjust, as it 
charges for 
is rec- 


imposes widely-varying 
nearly identical services. It 
ommended, finally, that the entire sys- 
tem of express rates should be read- 
justed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Many perishable commodities used 
for food are shipped by express, and 
the maintenance of high rates of ex- 
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pressage has undoubtedly been a consid- 
erable factor in keeping up the prices 
of food. If the report made to the 
Merchants’ Association is correct, the 
express companies could easily bear a 
reduction of about fifty per cent. in 
their present rates. 

Besides, the politicians who gave the 
people the postal savings banks should 
now do something that would be of real 
public benefit. They should establish a 
parcels post that would go far towards 
relieving the business of the country 
from the exorbitant exactions of the ex- 
press companies. 

In France, a package may be sent by 
parcels post for any distance within the 
country for an unvarying rate; in Ger- 
many, the rate varies from a cent and 
a half for distances up to about forty- 
six miles to a little less than twelve 
cents for a distance of nearly 700 miles. 

A writer in the “Technical World 
Magazine” recently pointed out that an 
eight-pound package, by reason of its 
weight, can not be sent by mail from 
New York to Boise, Idaho, but that a 
package of that weight can be sent to 
Boise by post from Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, London, or from any other place 
in Europe for ninety-six cents. To send 
an eight-pound package from New York 
to Boise by express costs $2.20, or more 
than twice as much as the European 
consignor is required to pay. 

It has been said that Jounn Wana- 
MAKER, when Postmaster-General, de- 
clared there were three reasons against 
the establishment of a parcels post: 
First, the railroads; second, the rail- 
roads, and third, the railroads. He 
might well have said express companies 
instead of railroads, and perhaps he 
did. But it is suspected that the rail- 
roads are deeply interested in the own- 
ership of the express companies. 

The business of these companies is in 
need of wise and careful public regula- 
tion, such as would permit the return of 
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a fair rate of interest on the capital in- 
vested and at the same time assure rea- 
sonable rates. 


THE STRAINING OF CREDIT 


MANY explanations are offered for 

the crises which occasionally ap- 
pear to check the growth of enterprise 
and business. We have seen none that 
states the real difficulty more clearly 
and forcibly than this, taken from an 
address delivered some time ago by Mr. 
Wn. A. Mackie, cashier of the First 
National Bank of New Bedford, Mass.: 
“If the people will insist on continuous 
inflation, straining credit beyond its pos- 
sible endurance, periodically something 
is going to drop.” 

In a country of such boundless oppor- 
tunities for investment, it is not much to 
be wondered at that the hunger for 
more and more capital continues, even 
after the signs indicate that the avail- 
able loanable funds are practically ex- 
hausted. 

As was pointed out by Mr. A.ex- 
ANDER GILBERT, after the panic of 
1907, only two courses were open—to 
continue to feed the inflation movement 
or to apply a brake to it. The emer- 
gency currency advocates evidently be- 
lieve in the feeding process—the print- 
ing of practically unlimited supplies of 
paper “money,” so that the inflation 
process may go on like TreNnNyson’s 
brook. To apply the brake, to check 
the inflation process, so that business 
may sober up as it were, is less agree- 
able but undoubtedly “The 
brake,” in this case, is manifestly the in- 
terest rate, but with our disjointed bank- 
ing system, watered reserves and other 


wiser. 


weak factors, it is all but impossible to 

apply any check until disaster ensues. 
“Something will drop,’ as Mr. 

Mackie says, “if the people will insist 
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on continuous inflation and the straining 
of credit beyond its possible endurance.” 
But we see no evidence that the people 
or the banks mean to insist on anything 
else. 


DEATH OF EMINENT FINANCIERS 
ECENTLY death has claimed two 


men of exceptional eminence in 
the world of banking and finance—ex- 
Secretary Joun G. Car.iste and Mr. J. 
Epwarp Simmons. 

Mr. Caruiste was Secretary of the 
Treasury in Mr. CLeveLanp’s second 
Administration, and instead of going 
with his party in favor of free silver, he 
fought vigorously and effectively for 
sustaining the nation’s honor and credit. 
The speeches made by Mr. Car.iste in 
the campaign of 1896 against the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver were 
masterpieces of financial argument, and 
were in fact unanswerable. It is prob- 
able that few men, if any one, did so 
much as he to check the free-silver 
craze. 

Although Mr. had long 
been out of public life, and was indeed 
politically discredited among his party 
associates for his stand against free sil- 
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ver, the honorable service he rendered 
his country should not be forgotten. 
Fortunately, he lived long enough to see 
that even his political enemies recog- 
nized his wisdom and foresight. 


Mr. Simmons had been for many 


years president of the Fourth National 
Bank of New York, was formerly pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange 
and at the time of his death president 


of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. He also held nu- 
merous other positions affording him an 
opportunity of rendering faithful ser- 
vice to the public and where his knowl- 
edge of financial matters was especially 
valuable. He justly bore a high reputa- 
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- tion among bankers and the commercial 
community, and was distinctly of that 
type of men who build up and conserve 
wealth. His judgment was held in great 
esteem by the clearing-house banks, and 

counsels will be seriously 


his wise 


missed. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


UCH ink has been shed of late to 
account for the prevailing prices 
—which most people regard as high, 
not always being careful to make com- 


parisons with former periods when 


prices were not so much below the pres- 


ent level. 

But admitting that the prices of most 
commodities are high, and admitting also 
that nearly all the explanations given 
for this condition contain more or less 
truth, the question arises, If prices are 
so high, why does not the law of supply 
operate to reduce the price level? Of 
course, many answers to this inquiry 
could be given. If we take farm pro- 
ducts, it might be said that the manu- 
facturing and urban population has in- 
creased so rapidly that the output. of 
the farms can not keep pace with it, 
and that changed conditions have vastly 
enhanced the cost of farm labor. 

In considering prices, the consumer 
always views the matter from the point 
of consumption; that is, the retail price. 
Even an advance in wholesale prices can 
not be taken as an accurate index of the 
rise of prices at the point of production. 
Indisputably there is a relation, and a 
close one, between the retail price of 
pork, for example, the wholesale price, 
and the price which the farmer obtains 
for his hogs. But this relation does not 
always appear to be properly propor- 
tioned. 

It would seem that the great advance 
in prices, and especially of farm pro- 
ducts, ought to have enhanced the profits 
of farming enormously and to an extent 
that would attract capital and enter- 
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prise into farming to a degree that 
would have measurably counteracted 
this rise in prices, if it would not have 
overcome it altogether. No doubt this 
movement of capital and _ enterprise 
toward the farms may have been hin- 
dered to some extent by the higher price 
of farming lands and the greater cost of 
labor; but after allowing for these, one 
might reasonably .expect to see a vast 
increase in farming activity owing to 
the better prices for farm produce. 
What, then, is hindering this move- 
ment? Can it be true that while the 
consumer finds that he must pay more 
for potatoes, flour, bacon, beef, etc., the 
farmer is not getting a fair share of this 
advance? Is too much of it going to 
middlemen, to the trusts, or being ab- 
sorbed by costly methods of retail dis- 
tribution? If this is the case, the law 


‘of supply will not have free play, for 


the chief incentive to increased produc- 
tion—greater profit—will be lessened. 
After allowing for transportation and 
a reasonable profit to commission men. 
wholesalers and retailers, the prices of 
many things grown on the farm are so 
high that one would expect to see peo- 
ple rushing from the factories and the 
stores to go into farming as the most 
profitable business in sight. That this 
is not the case may indicate that the 
farmer is not getting his full share of 
the profits somebody is making on the 
commodities produced on the farm. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks. savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publica 
tion in THE BANKERS MaGazIne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE — THE 
HALF-YEAR REVIEWED 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


| one or two respects the first half 

of 1910, in Canadian banking, has 
resembled the first half of 1907. In 
both years there was at the outset an 
important expansion of the domestic 
commercial loans; also the monetary 
situation in 1910 as in 1907 has shown 
signs of stringency, and the industrial 
and mercantile demand for loans stead- 
ily increased. However, the conditions 
of the two years are by no means identi- 
cal, and those who fear that the second 
half will witness troubles similar to 
those experienced three years ago will 
do well to consider the points in which 
the present differs from the panic year. 

In the first place there is a marked 
difference in the course of the deposits. 
The year. 1907 began with a sharp 
downward movement of the deposits. 
This movement was more.or less in evi- 
dence during the whole year. As a 
matter of fact it continued until the end 
of February, 1908, when deposits again 
turned definitely upwards. Throughout 
1907 there was no statement date of the 
banks on which the total of their de- 
posits reached the high level set at the 
end of the preceding year. It was the 
combination of the two movements— 
loss of deposits and expansion of loans 


—which quickly brought the banking 
institutions into a position that com- 
pelled them to liquidate loans and to 
cease making advances required for new 
construction or extensions by their cus- 
tomers. 

In the present year, although loans 
have increased rapidly, there has been 
so far no net fall in deposits. The bal- 
ance of deposits has continued to in- 
crease. Such measure of stringency 
as has been experienced has been caused 
in part by the fact that the growth of 
the deposits has not been quite equal 
to the increase of the loan account. Dur- 
ing January and February, particularly 
in January, there is usually seen a re- 
duction of the deposit balances. It is 
due primarily to the contraction of the 
check circulation, which always takes 
place when general business assumes its 
quiet mid-winter aspect. This year, 
however, the accumulation of deposits 
was resumed in March on such a scale 
as to place the total at the end of that 
month well above the total shown at 
the end of the preceding year. 

The following table shows the posi- 
tion of the banks as at June 30, 1910, 
and December 31, 1909: 


LIABILITIES. 


Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 
Provincial Government deposits 
Deposits of the public, (demand) 
Deposits of the public, (notice) 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada 
Loans from other banks, Canada 
Deposits of other banks, Canada 
Due to banks in Great Britain 
Due to banks in foreign countries 
Other liabilities 


Capital paid 
Rest or surplus 
Profit and loss, etc 


June 30, 1910. 


$79,781,631 
16,257,010 
29,575,438 
263,417,539 
534,432,054 
85,017,152 
4,128,191 
5,149,955 
5,771,777 
5,109,386 
11,684,258 


$1,040,324,464 
98,728,342 
79,370,321 
12,402,178 


$1,230,825,305 


Dec. 31, 1909. 
$81,325,732 
8,204,717 
24,592,223 
261,268,387 
499,082,024 
75,088,499 
4,420,738 
4,186,788 
2,011,871 
3,558,235 


7,236,868 


$970,976,157 
97,808,617 
77,847,333 
11,151,522 


$1,157,783,629 
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ASSETS. 


Dominion Notes 
Circulation redemption fund 


Notes and checks, other banks ............ 


Loans to other banks, Canada 


Deposits in other banks, Canada....... ee 


Due by banks in Great Britain 
Due by banks in foreign countries 
Dominion and provincial securities 
Canadian municipal, etc., securities 
Railway and other bonds 

Call loans, Canada 

Call loans, elsewhere 

Current loans, Canada 

Current loans, elsewhere 


Loans to provincial governments .......... 


Overdue debts 

Real estate, other than premises 
Mortgages on real estate 

Bank premises 

Other assets 


Total 


These foregoing figures show clearly 
enough that the half year has been one 
of satisfactory progress in the Do- 
minion. The two principal classes of 
deposits of the Canadian public have in- 
creased altogether by $37,000,000, near- 
ly all of the gain being in the notice de- 
posits. The statement of this bald fact 
does not, however, illustrate fully the 
extent of and force of the forward 
movement during the period. 

The end of December in every year 
finds the banking institutions with fig- 
ures swollen by the activity of the grain 
moving season and the Christmas holi- 
day trade. As remarked above, Jan- 
uary invariably sees a sharp contraction 
of the instruments of credit in general 
circulation. This contraction affects 
chiefly the note circulation and the de- 
mand deposits. Sometimes the reaction 
enters into the month of February also. 
It did so in the case of the current ac- 
count balances in the present year. To 
illustrate: During January, 1910, the 
demand deposits fell $23,000,000 and 
the note circulation $8,000,000. Then, 
in February the demand deposits fell 
$2,000,000, the note circulation rose 
$1,300,000. 

The total volume of deposits, how- 
ever, was not so greatly affected in 
January because there occurred also in 
that month an increase of $8,000,000 in 


$27,456,690 
73,225,789 
4,554,938 
45,791,783 
4,299,806 
8,740,953 
7,295,757 
24,114,082 
12,824,341 
22,920,683 
50,051,831 
63,554,222 
138,505,379 
592,741,812 
40,072,793 
3,080,086 
6,059,861 
1,235,367 
624,284 
21,336,631 
9,296,356 


$27,586,533 
74,349,645 
4,942,846 
44,456,771 
4,011,327 
8,526,815 
21,919,472 
24,242,023 
17,010,315 
22,531,011 
56,567,789 
61,598,958 
130,173,902 
649,145,920 
38,471,443 
1,774,740 
7,028,522 
1,106,601 
707,071 
23,031,758 
11,641,656 


$1,157,783,629 


$1,230,825,305 


the deposits outside of Canada and of 
$9,000,000 in the notice deposits. 

But the last day of February repre- 
sents the real starting point for the busi- 
ness of the year in regard to this mat- 
ter of deposits. Taking it from that 
date the increase for the two items of 
deposits of the public, up to the end of 
June, amounted to $54,000,000; and in 
all classes of deposits the increase for 
the same four months was about $71,- 
000,000. When it is considered that 
under ordinary or normal conditions the 
greater part of deposit increase occurs 
in the second half of the year this is to 
be taken as a favorable exhibit. 


Why Deposits INcrEAsED. 


As in the preceding year the ex- 
planation of the increase of deposits is 
to be found in three leading causes. 
They are: Issue of new securities by 
Canadian governments and corporations 
in London; immigration of well-to-do 
settlers from the United States and 
Europe; and expansion of the domestic 
mercantile loans of the banks. With 
regard to the first named of these 
causes the movement has proceeded on a 
scale probably equal to that seen in the 
first half of 1909. The “Monetary 
Times,” of Toronto, estimates the total 
Canadian issues in London during the 
first half at about $120,000,000. 
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In the second half of the year there 
are, so far, some indications that the 
British market has had somewhat of a 
surfeit of Canadian bonds. At any rate, 
a number of issues of some importance 
were left upon the underwriters’ hands 
to the extent of seventy or eighty per 
cent. and more. It remains to be seen 
whether this is a temporary glut. The 
best authorities here regard it as tem- 
porary. There will be continual need 
in the Dominion of financial support 
from Britain; and as the corporations 
sceking it are possessed of good credit 
in London, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that there will be no permanent 
cessation of the stream of funds this 
way across the Atlantic. 

Possibly the receipt of new deposits 
by the Canadian banks through the 
opening of accounts by the new settlers 
has been on a larger scale this year 
than last. The settlers from the West- 
ern States were more numerous, and 
they brought with them more cash cap- 
ital than ever before. The immigration 
from the States, however, occurs largely 
It is said 


in the spring of the year. 
that the unfavorable condition of the 
Western Canadian wheat crop this sea- 
son is the cause of a return movement 
of settlers from Canada to the States; 
but as a matter of fact nothing can be 
pronounced on that subject until next 


spring. If the movement then shows a 
falling off, it may be taken as a tem- 
porary setback. 

Inasmuch as much the same condition 
of dry weather damage prevails in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, one such sea- 
son in Saskatchewan and Alberta will 
hardly kill the desire of American farm- 
ers to possess" the cheap and fertile 
Canadian lands. Difference in prices 
at which fertile lands can be bought in 
the States and in Canada is the real 
cause of the movement; and while that 
difference is as wide as it is to-day the 
pulling force exerted by Canada is like- 
ly to be in evidence. 

The increase of deposits through ex- 
pansion of loans has apparently been 
greater in 1910 than in 1909—for com- 
mercial loans (domestic) increased $57,- 
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000,000 this year as compared with an 
increase of but $24,000,000 in the first 
six months of 1909. 


INCREASES OF CAPITAL. 


In capital account the change has 
been but slight. A number of impor- 
tant banks have increased the amount of 
authorized capital, but so far the actual 
issue of new stock has not been large. 
If general conditions remain favorable 
during the second half of the year, it is 
expected that some large additions will 
be made to this account. 


New Banks. 


One new bank—the Bank of Vancou- 
ver—opened its doors in the half year. 
It appeared for the first time in the list 
of banks reporting to the Ottawa Gov- 
ernment in the June statement. With 
an authorized capital of $2,000,000, it 
shows $611,500 subscribed and $291,- 
995 paid up. The bank act requires a 
subscribed capital of $500,000 and a 
paid up capital of $250,000 before per- 
mission to begin business will be given. 


MERGERs. 


Although no bank merger went into 
effect during the half year an impor- 
tant deal was announced. The Royal 
Bank of Canada entered into an agree- 
ment to purchase the stock of the Union 
Bank of Halifax. The agreement has 
yet to receive the shareholders’ assent, 
but it is expected that that will be a 
mere matter of form. The agreement 
is to take effect on November 1, next. 
Upon its consummation the Royal will 
have assets of approximately $100,000,- 
000 and some 185 or 190 branches. 
This marks the passing of the last 
Canadian bank with head office in the 
province of Nova Scotia. 


Prorits. 


So far as profits are concerned, the 
reports issued during the first half of 
the year’ are not materially different 
from those of the preceding year. In 
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some cases they are a little below and 
in others a little above last year’s level. 
But as the most of the important in- 
stitutions report in the second half of 
the year, a detailed statement with com- 
parisons will be deferred till the next 
half-yearly article is written. Owing 
to the measure of stringency that has 
prevailed, the earnings of the banks 
during the whole year 1910 should be 
better than those shown for 1909. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The several trade barometers have 
continued to point favorably. Bank 
clearings amounted to $2,842,020,698, 
as compared with $2,408,675,328 in 
1909; $1,857,258,086 in 1908, and $2,- 
074,992,271 in 1907. 

Gross earnings of the three big 
Canadian railways compare as follows: 


First six months: 
Canadian Pacific 
Grank Trunk 
Canadian Northern 


The foreign trade is tending sharply 
upwards and it is expected that a total 
of $800,000,000 will be reached if no 
check is experienced before the end of 
the year. 

At the beginning of the year the out- 
look was especially bright. There had 
been an increase of 2,359,300 acres in 
the area of all field crops planted. The 
wheat area in the three Western prov- 
inces increased from 7,103,300 acres to 
8,453,200 acres, and great expectations 
were cherished until about the middle of 
July, when it was seen that the drouth 
had done much damage to the prairie 
provinces. It might be said that trade 
and industry for the whole of Canada 
got much of their impetus from the good 
crop outlook at seeding time. 

As everybody knows, a considerable 
change came over the situation with the 
advent of July—so far at least as the 


Western wheat crop is concerned. It 
is to be expected that the modification 
of the estimates of yield in the West 
will cause some slackening down of in- 
dustrial business in Eastern Canada 
and perhaps in the volume of the import 
trade, but at the same time it is to be 
remembered that in Ontario and Quebec 
and in the East generally agricultural 
conditions are excellent. 

There was a short spell of dry 
weather, but it was broken before any 
serious damage was done; and since 
then the rains have been coming at sat- 
isfactory intervals. So the fall wheat, 
the pastures, the corn, roots and vege- 
tables, fruits, etc., have been making 
good progress and results on the whole 
have been highly satisfactory. The 
Grand Trunk strike has, however, in- 
flicted injury upon the localities de- 
pending upon that railway system for 


Increase 
or decrease 
Pp. ¢. 
+24.4 
+18.8 
— 6.9 


+19.3 


1910 
$43,982,000 
21,656,136 
5,955,700 


$71,593,836 


1909 
$35,353,000 
18,219,863 
6,401,000 


$59,973,863 


transportation of products to market 
and upon the large industrial centers as 
well. If it is prolonged and if the 
company is unable to make satisfactory 
progress in moving its freight the loss 
will be very large indeed. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that the immediate future is somewhat 
uncertain. The tendencies noted do not 
all pull in the direction of prosperity, 
and there are some who consider that 
the heavy fall in stock prices in New 
York and in the Canadian markets may 
indicate that a depression of some sort 
is in prospect. But, of course, as to the 
longer outlook there is no difference of 
opinion in the Dominion. Bankers, 
other financiers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, farmers have the strongest con- 
fidence that prosperity and progress 
will be the dominating factors. 
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Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


THE TELLER AND HIS CASH 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


B* law, all banks of discount are re- 

quired to carry a minimum cash 
reserve and the character of that reserve 
is usually stipulated. But mutual or 
trustee savings banks are not, as a rule, 
restricted as to the minimum, but quite 
generally a mazimum reserve is named. 
The character of that reserve is not de- 
fined, and it is usually in bank credits. 
The amount of such credits in other 
banks is also limited, but as to the cash 
on hand, it is a matter of judgment, 
and is left to the discretion of the bank 
officials. Thus in New York City, a na- 


tional bank is required to keep a reserve 
of twenty-five per cent. of its deposits 
in actual cash in its vaults, and in “law- 
ful money,” of which national bank 
notes may not form a part. A State 
bank must keep a reserve of twenty- 
five per cent., of which two-fifths must 
be in cash, and a trust company fifteen 
per cent., all in cash, of which national 
bank notes may form a part, while the 
savings banks are forbidden to keep 
more than ten per cent. of their de- 
posits either in cash or on deposit. 

Not more than twenty-five per cent. 


TELLER’S CASH 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 
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Form 1—Teller’s Cash Proof designed and adapted to banks running with but one teller. 
Can be expanded to suit the needs of banks up to about $5,000,000 assets and 
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Receiving Teller’s Summary 


CHECKS 
DEPOSITED 


Cash at beginning of day, 
Deposits, 
less Transfers, 


Less Checks deposited, 

On hand at close of business, 

Bank bills, 

Packages, 
100s and 50s, 
20 
10 
5 
2 
1 

Coin Rolls, 

Gold, 

Silver Dollars, 
Halves, 
Quarters, 
Tens, 

Fives, 
Cente, 
Checks, 
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Form 2—Teller’s Cash Summary. Receiving Teller. Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 


of the capital and surplus of a deposi- 
tory bank may be placed in any one in- 
stitution. The cash on hand may be 
as little or as much as necessity de- 
mands,—the intent being that no great 
part of savings bank money shall re- 
main idle or uninvested according to 
law. According to the last report of 
the New York State savings banks, to 
meet deposits aggregating $1,483,- 
449,494.00, the banks held cash on hand 
of but $9,847,995.00, or .0065,—a trifle 
over one-half of one per cent., and on 
deposit in addition to this sum, $79,- 
021,564.00 was subject to call, making 
a cash reserve of about six per cent. 


Any Kinp or Money—Bvut Goon. 


The teller of the commercial bank 
must concern himself not only with the 


amount of cash on hand, but the variety, 
and if he works in a national bank 
must keep the different kinds of money 
separate. The teller of a savings bank, 
however, need not worry about the 
varieties of money, and can give due 
attention that it shall all be good money 
and correct in amount. It matters noth- 
ing to him what kind he takes in and 
least of all what kind he pays out. 
Money is money. And it need not be 
kept in packages convenient for making 
up pay rolls, for he makes up no pay 
rolls. He can strap his money as he 
pleases, but should endeavor to conform 
to custom in his locality, so that it may 
not cause undue annoyance to his de- 
pository bank and customers. A uni- 
form method of strapping bills and 
wrapping coin is much to be desired, 
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and is coming to be given attention in 
banking circles. 

The notion that savings bank tellers 
are merely figureheads and do little or 
nothing in the line of handling money 
is erroneous. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtless true that the tellers of a large 
bank like the Bowery, or Bank for Sav- 
ings, or Emigrant Industrial, in New 
York, handle as much real money as the 
tellers in large commercial banks. The 
cash transactions for the Bowery in 
1909 were over $44,000,000—or nearly 
a million a week, and all in coin of the 
realm. 


THE Overs AND SHortTs. 


In small banks, one man, or it may 
be several, have access to the cash and 
receive and pay over the counter. This 
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is so of necessity. This, of course, 
makes it difficult to trace an error, or to 
place the blame, for in the language of 
Nast’s famous cartoon, one may point 
to the other and say, “’Twasn’t me; 
twas him.” 

In large banks, where the work is 
properly apportioned, and the receiving 
and paying entrusted to designated men, 
an overage is usually “up to” the re- 
ceiving teller, and a shortage quite like- 
ly to be an error on the part of the pay- 
ing teller. Some banks run an “over 
and short” account, while others make 
the tellers responsible for their own 
errors. Some banks run a “suspense 
account” on the deposit ledger, to which 
overages are credited and to which 
shortages are charged. 

Inasmuch as cash over is usually an 
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OF NEW HAVEN 


Paying Teller’s Summary 


Cash at beginning of day, 
Checks drawn, 
Payments, 

less Transfers, 


On hand at close of business, 
Bank bills, 
Packages, 
1008 and 50s, 
20 
10 
5 
2 
1 

Coin Rolls, 

Gold, 

Silver Dollars, 
Halves, 
Quarterr 
Tens, 

Fives, 
Cents, 
Checks, 


St.3/ 190 


Form 3—Teller’s Cash Summary. Paying Teller. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Connecticut Savings Bank, 





CHECKS:AND nine t ITEMS 
HELD As CaSH. CASH ITEMS.* 


Currency in Safe, 4 ele He 
« “ Drawer, 2 
bad received during the day, 

Gold Coin in Safe, 

“ ou «Tomy, 
« “ received during the day, 
Silver Coin in Safe, 
. 7 = Ton, 
# “ received during the day, 
Other Mince Coin in Safe, 
a 
“ geceived during the day, 


Total Currency and Coin on Hand 
Checks and other items beld as Cash, 


Cee TS TCTs 


BALANCES ON DEPOSIT IN BANKS 
OR TRUST COMPANIES.* 


Nationat Excuance Bank, 
Mezacantice Trust Company. 
Axsany Trust Company, 


First Nationat Banx, 


Tota Cast on Hano ano in Banxs on Trust Co’s,# 


General Cash Balance,* 
Total Cash on hand,* 


Jhis Space fer not 
pe cad Renin. 
t ew ae) 


SUMMARY OF TRANSACTIONS WITH DEPOSITORS FOR THE PERIOD 
BEGINNING (aT OPENING OF BUSINESS), AND ENDING THIS DATE.* 
Amount due Depositors at the beginning of the period, 


“ received from Depositors during the period, 
of Interest credited to Depositors during the period, 


Amount paid to Depositors during the period. 
= due Depositors this date,* 


Number of Depositors’ Accounts open at the beginning of the period 
* “ ad opened or re-opened during the period, 


Humber of Depositors’ Accounts klosed auring the period, 
. - . open this date.* 


Number of Deposits received during the period, 
«“__ * Payments to Depositors during the period, 


REMARKS: 
Form 4—Cash Record. Teller’s Cash Summary and Record of Transactions with 
Depositors, both number and amount. Albany Exchange Savings Bank 
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error in making tickets (as frequently 
happens in small banks where no check 
is placed upon such work), or money 
taken in for which no ticket is made 
(as also sometimes happens), and such 
money belongs to somebody, the proper 
course, if the system permits such er- 
rors, is to open account to take care of 
the items, and in due time the proper 
entry is made when the book turns up 
with the omitted deposit. This is not to 
say that such practices should be en- 
couraged, or even permitted, but as a 
matter of fact they are. 

As evidence of how few and insig- 
nificant are such in  well-regulated 
banks may be cited the instance of the 
Bowery, which reports deficits in 1909 
of. but $337.11 out of forty-four mil- 
lions handled; the Bank for Savings, 
handling about thirty-five millions re- 
ports $678 “loss at the counter,” while 
a very small bank newly opened whose 
transactions in cash amounted to about 
two millions in three years had but one 
dollar overage. 

If these items were put through the 
deposit ledger, they would not appear 
in the reports. It has been held with 
no little degree of wisdom that to make 
a man responsible for his shortages is 
to open the temptation to reimburse 
himself from the overages. And if such 
errors are reported and recorded against 
him, this is all the penalty necessary to 
insure careful work. 


Tue Art or Countine Money. 


In the handling of money, a few gen- 
eral and well established rules may be 
opportune. First: Count your money; 
count all your money; count all your 
money all the time. Take this instance: 
Upon receiving a large amount in pack- 
ages from another bank, one package 
was inadvertently placed in the vault 
without proving, where it laid for some 
weeks, when it was taken out and placed 
in the drawer, and found to be ten dol- 
lars short. The bank that strapped the 
package refused to make good after so 
long a time, and it cost the teller just 
ten dollars. 

Second: If uncertain about the count, 
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especially in paying, count it twice, or 
thrice. It will be time well spent. 

Third: Always prove package money 
after strapping. Date the packages 
and initial them. 

It cost another teller just one hun- 
dred of his salary to learn this trick. 
Upon strapping money, he took from 
piles of one hundred each, siz hundred 
and made a package of five hundred, 
and the other four hundred he labeled 
likewise five hundred. He, sure that 
only one thousand was on the counter, 


German Savings Bank. 


TELLER’S REPORT 


4 
New York, aes /2 LO 


CHECK LIST 
Teller's Cash * 8 


Chehe °- © + + 


Tramefere + = + * 


Gold - + + 
Silver 


Matilaed= + + = 


German 


Form 5—Teller’s Cash Summary. 
Savings Bank, New York 


did not prove his strapping and shortly 
afterward handed somebody the pack- 
age with the one hundred too much. 
Subsequently, still unconscious of the 
error, he handed the short package out 
for five hundred, when the shortage was 
discovered. Six and four make ten, as 
well as twice five! He now counts all 
his money, all the time, and especially 
when he straps packages. 

Silver, when deposited in rolls, may 
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Receiving Tellers Proof 


DEPOSITS 
Certificates Issued fo 
All other Receipts 


Interest 
SIS 
é 72 
Spr 
227 


Foreign Drafts sold 


Form 6—Receiving Teller’s Proof. 


he initialed, or numbered with the ac- 
count to which the amount was credited. 
The proper method for counting bills 
was discussed in a previous number, 
suffice it here to say, use as few motions 
as possible in handling paper money; 
count by the multiple system, and strap 
but one denomination together. 

In large banks, running receiving and 


clare 4S, 49710 


2 08 7 o|/ of Deposited, Ist Nat'l, Paterson 


New York 


Paterson Savings Institution, Paterson, N. J. 


paying departments, the cash is usually 
in charge of a superior officer, who doles 
it out as needed in the business. The 
receiving teller, after reserving barely 
enough to make change, or none at all, 
turns his receipts daily over to this 
officer, or to the paying teller, who 
draws from the reserve supply as the 
demands require. 
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Paying Teller’s Proof ecex4er #o 


BALANCE brought forward 
Received Trin’ Receiving Teller 
Checks on Ist Nat’l, Paterson 
’ “se 8) New York 
Miscellaneous*Receipts 


IFoO2r 
2896 
geo 


Transfers 


4087 6e2_ DRAFTS 
$768 OF, Cettificates Paid 
» All other Payments 
; Deposit, Ist Nat'l, Paterson 
‘ 


AG 


BALANCE 


Bills 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickels and Cents 
Checks 

Foreign Money 
Expense 


Treasurer 


Form 7—Paying Teller’s Proof. Paterson Savings Institution, Paterson, N. J. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The problem of the receiving and 
paying teller, or the two offices com- 
bined, resolves itself into having a de- 
posit ticket for every transaction, and 
correct in amount, and a receipt for 
every payment, corresponding to the 
amount paid out. 

In summarizing these receipts and 


payments, no better scheme was ever 
devised than the teller’s cash, which is 
intended to be a quick, accurate and 
comprehensive account of the day’s busi- 
ness. In the smaller banks, it is quite 
common to adhere to the journal-cash 
book, cumbersome and slow, with full 
details of each transaction. 

The usual details are, number of ac- 
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count, name, in full or abbreviated, 
amount of deposit or draft, and the 
same properly distributed among the 
groups. This book has its place, and 
will be fully treated later, but it is too 
slow a method of proving the cash. The 
point now is, to get a quick proof of 
eash. And it is very plain, that, say in 
a day of five hundred transactions, to 
write up the journal-cash, with all the 
details, add the amounts, and strike a 
balance before the cash can be proven 
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The attention of the reader is espe- 
cially directed to this form, which is in 
many ways the best of its kind that has 
come to the writer’s attention. It af- 
fords a simple yet complete proof of 
cash and also acts as a check on the 
journalizing. 

In its present form it is intended for 
use in only those banks where the re- 
ceiving and paying is done through one 
window (or where the proof of receiv- 
ing and paying is not separated, which 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION in account with DEPOSITORS, 


on the Morning of 


Total registered by 
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Form 8—Teller’s Proof of Cash Receipts and Withdrawals; also proof of amount due 


depositors. See text. 
is neither necessary nor desirable. And 
to properly enter the items, and group 
them correctly and obtain a quick proof 
is absolutely impossible. 

How much better, therefore, to sim- 
ply take the cash balance of the day 
before, add the credits and subtract the 
debits, and arrive at the proper amount 
quickly. This can be done by adding 
machine or by hand, and when cash has 
proven, journalize the items at leisure, 
either in detail or in totals. The point 
is, proof of cash is the important and 
pressing thing and the less the book 
work in arriving at this proof, the 
better. 

Tue Tevier’s Cas. 


The teller’s cash sheet shown in Form 
1 is the result of long experience in 
these matters and may be adapted to 
any bank of any size. 
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Union Dime Savings Institution, New York 


amounts to the same thing). The opera- 
tion is as follows: As the deposits and 
drafts are handled, they are listed 
without regard to sequence, in the de- 
posit and draft column, by number and 
amount, only. When the doors are 
closed, the columns are added and the 
amounts carried to “Proof of Cash” 
column, which starts with the cash on 
hand of the previous day. The cash is 
counted and listed as counted, in the 
proper places and footed, and if the 
count agrees with the amount called for 
above, the work for the day is over. 
The next morning the deposits and 
drafts are posted to the journal, either 
in bulk or itemized. The different 
ledgers are separated on the journal 
(see next paper for full discussion of 
this subject) and footings carried along 
until the end of the month. The total 
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amount received for the fifteen days past 
as shown in the form, less the amount 
paid out during that time, must equal the 
cash on hand,—providing the items have 
been properly entered. These totals are 
carried to “Proof of Cash Book” 
column, and a balance struck, which 
must agree with the cash on hand, or a 
mistake has been made in entering or 
footing. Thus we have a triangle, and 
one process checks the other, and the 
only error possible is in distributing the 
items to the wrong ledger column, which 
throws the next trial balance out of 
proof. This can be verified by run- 
ning through the items to see that such 
error has not crept in. A thorough test 
of this sheet, and its admirable adapta- 
bility to small banks has amply demon- 
strated its value, and it is most heartily 
recommended for this purpose. As will 
be seen it is a copyrighted form. 
Perhaps the most unique system ex- 
tant, in this connection, is that of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New York, 
in which all pass book entries are made 
by adding machine. The machines run 
continuously, as will be seen by perusal 
of Form 8. The deposits, as received, 
are listed on the machine, and at the 
same time on the pass book, and the 
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totals automatically footed. Starting at 
the opening of business with a certain 
amount, and running through the day, 
the total shown on the machine at the 
close, less the amount at beginning, is 
the cash required. 

Four machines are used, two for pay- 
ing and two for receiving. As will be 
seen from Form 8, the tatals on these 
machines added together represent the 
receipts of the bank from the beginning 
of its history, and also the payments; 
these items, together with the interest 
credited, subtracted the one from the 
other represent what is due the deposit- 
ors at a given time. 


CHECKs. 


Checks received on deposit are carried 
as cash over night, or turned over to the 
proper officer and by him deposited in 
the depository bank, after making due 
record as has already been explained. 
Some banks do not hold checks over 
night, but deposit every day, even in 
very small banks. In New York only 
cash is carried over the last days of 
June and December, the banking de- 
partment requiring that every check 
held as cash be explained in full on the 
reports. 


A MORTGAGE LOAN REGISTER FOR SAVINGS 
BANKS 


By O. H. P. La Farge, Secretary The Bank for Savings in Seattle 


HE necessity for an accurate record 
of the mortgage loans of a sav- 
ings bank is at once apparent to every 
banker. A record which is complete and 
easily read at a glance is often sought 
for, and not so easily found. Loan 
records are not complete unless there is 
a record of all notes and coupons, if 
such are used; also all papers used in 
making the loan, all of which are held 
by the bank. It is not always essential, 
but a great advantage, to show in the 
record book the recording of deeds, ex- 
piration of insurance papers and such 
records of minutes as may have been 
passed relative to the loan. 
The mortgage loan register of any 


bank making a large number of records 
is in constant use at all times of the 
day and must be always in a position 
that will make it easy to refer to. Con- 
ciseness, therefore, is more easily es- 
tablished by the use of one volume than 
by the use of two or three. The average 
mortgage loan record sold in stock by 
stationers and supply houses is of very 
small dimensions and has no reasonable 
allowance made for complete records. 
It is usually printed for the recording 
of farm loans entirely. For a book 
which is really the heart and soul of the 
savings bank, the ordinary register is 
very meagre. The writer, after many 
attempts to find a register complete for 
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the details needed, had a register made 
for the bank with which he is connected, 
illustration of which is given herewith. 
This register has proved so successful, 
not only in its completeness, but also in 
its size and adaptibility for handling, 
that a description of it may be valuable 
to other banks. 

The papers generally in use in a 
mortgage loan and necessary for the 
mortgagee to care for, are abstracts of 
title, mortgage deed, insurance papers, 
appraisal, opinon and application. The 
abstracts of title give the legal descrip- 
tion, plenty of room for which should 
be left in the record. Spaces are left 
for the appraiser’s report, usually in- 
dependent of whatever report may be 
attached to the application, the attor- 
ney’s opinion of the title and finally 
the mortgage deed, insurance papers and 
the original signed application for the 
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Figure 2 
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THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN SEATTLE 
Figure 3 


loan. Enough is left in this record for 
a portion of the most valued informa- 
tion to be obtained from these papers, 
besides an itemized list of coupon notes 
and dates due (when coupon notes are 
used). Thus, at a glance, as may be 
seen by Figure 1, the whole record is 
present in its entirety. Plenty of room 
has been used for the use of date stamps 
and for the use of such other stamps as 
may be necessary. In recording of 
deeds there is room provided for date, 
volume and page in the county records, 
so that in case of question, the legal 
records may be found at once. The 
date of the minutes of the meeting at 
which loan was passed upon, also the 
page in the minutes, has a space, this 
being of great value to directors or ex- 
amining committees. 

Insurance expirations are minutely 
kept in a record book on record cards, 
but enough is given here to enable ex- 
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pirations to be looked after. The check- 
ing of the actual papers received is also 
cared for on the document file, so that 
papers taken out may be entered there- 
on and also the date of their return (see 
Figure 2). Notes are kept separately 
in note files similar to Figure 3. 

The size of the pages of the book in 
use by the writer are 12x2214 inch, 100 
in a volume, allowing seven loans to 
each page and a space 11% inches in 
width to each loan. The sheets are 
made of heavy ledger paper, and the 
whole book bound in heavy linen. This 
size and shape makes a long book, not 
too heavy, very easy to read and easily 
referred to on the counter. 

The mortgagee enters all his records 
at once when the loan is made and by 
dating the periods at which interest has 
been paid his records are complete at 
ail times for him to refer to. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
SHOW LARGE GAINS 


Witt the exception of the year 


1905, when the net gain in de- 
posits was $93,775,724, and the year 
1909, when the gain was $87,006,167, 
the year ending July 1, 1910, shows the 
largest gain in deposits the New York 
savings banks have ever known. The 
deposits for the twelve months amount 
to $405,176,261.96, of which $377,028,- 
477.96 was paid out, leaving an increase 
over the counter of $28,147,784.00, to 
which was added by the automatic 
credits of dividends, nearly twice as 
much, $53,828,625.03, making the total 
gain $81,976,409.03. 


Of the total amount on deposit ($1,- 


526,935,581.84), the banks of New 
York and Kings Counties hold over two- 
thirds, or $1,043,472,069.30, and of the 
net gain these banks furnished $54,4.96,- 
910.61, or about two-thirds. 

Out of the 142 banks reporting, 
ninety-five paid four per cent., nine 
paid three and one-half and four per 
cent., ten paid three and four per cent., 
_ twenty-six paid three and one-half per 
cent. and one paid three per cent., 
while one recently started did not de- 
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clare its first dividend. All the banks 
in Kings County, of which there are 
twenty-one, paid four per cent., while 
twenty-one out of thirty-three in New 
York paid the four per cent. rate. The 
reduction in the dividend rate did not 
have such disastrous results as were an- 
ticipated. The five banks which made 
the cut in December, thus affecting the 
subsequent six months’ business, report 
deposits for the half year of $36,808,- 
017.06, and payments of $41,684,- 
870.78, a loss of $4,876,853.72. The 
largest loss was $5,464,552, while two 
banks made quite satisfactory gains, re- 
ducing the loss for the group as above 
stated. ; 

The accounts opened during the year 
total 531,454, and those closed out, 
431,055, a gain of 100,399, making a 
total “membership” in the savings banks 
of 2,886,910. 

Thus far the high cost of living does 
not seem to have seriously affected the 
volume of business, although it has 
doubtless reduced the number of small 
deposits. The deposits show a gain of 
$29,577,756 over the twelve months end- 
ing July 1, 1909, and $14,466,792 over 
the year 1909, while the withdrawals 
were $16,095,560 more than from July, 
08, to July, 09, and $20,160,582 more 
than for the year 1909 as a whole, 
which would seem to indicate that the 
good results above set forth have come 
about through increased deposits that 
have more than counterbalanced the 
heavy withdrawals. 


BIG INCREASE IN SAVINGS DE- 
POSITS 


ESOURCES of the 142 savings 
banks in New York State in- 
creased $88,488,767 during the year 
ending July 1 last, and now total $1,- 
676,416,322, according to the statement 
of Superintendent Cheney of the State 
Banking Department. The number of 
open accounts increased by 100,396, 
while the amount deposited showed an 
increase of $429,577,767 over the pre- 
vious year. A shrinkage of values in 
the securities market caused a conse- 
quent decrease in the surplus of the 
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savings banks on market values of 
stocks and bonds of $7,446,833. De- 
posits exceeded withdrawals by $88,- 
147,795. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. August 2, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Dear Sm: I have for several years been 
a depositor in the East Orange Savings 
Bank in New Jersey. The book bore my 
name and that of my daughter. We could 
each withdraw money on presenting the 
book the signature of either one only being 
required. 

Having now removed to Brooklyn I am 
desirous of depositing in some institution 
here on the same conditions but have been 
refused at three different places. We are 
asked to sign a contract by which one be- 
comes as much the owner of the funds as 
the other, although my daughter does not 
propose or wish to make any deposits or 
become in any way the owner of the money 
which I deposit. We simply wish to provide 
a way to draw the whole or part when it 
might be inconvenient or impossible for me 
to do so. I am told that such a contract 
as I have named is necessary to protect 
the bank but this is not asked for in at 
least two savings institutions in New Jer- 
sey as I know from experience. 

ce. ¥. B. 


Answer: Savings banks in New York 
open three classes of accounts, other 
than accounts with societies and ac- 
counts under order of court, as follows: 


(1) Single name accounts, payable to 
the individual named therein, or on his 
order in writing, or upon power of at- 
torney properly executed; at death the 
balance is payable to the legal repre- 
sentative; (2) joint accounts, payable 
to either during life and the balance due 
at death belongs to and is payable to the 
survivor; (3) trust accounts, which un- 
der a later ruling of the Court of Ap- 
peals come under the rule: 

“A deposit by one person of his own 
money in his own name as trustee for 
another, standing alone, does not estab- 
lish an irrevocable trust during the life- 
time of the depositor. It is a tentative 
trust merely, revocable at will, until the 
depositor dies or completes the gift in 
his lifetime by some unequivocal act or 
declaration, such as delivery of the book, 
or notice to the beneficiary. In case 
the depositor dies before the beneficiary 
without revocation, or some decisive act 
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or declaration of disaffirmance, the pre- 
sumption arises that an absolute trust 
was created as to the balance on hand 
at the death of the depositor.” Matter 
of Totten, 179 N. Y. 112. 

The latter account gives the depositor 
absolute control of the money during 
life and at death it goes to the bene- 
ficiary without cost or delay. Outside 
of these three rules, you will not be able 
to find a savings bank that is willing to 
enter into special agreement with you, 
and your object may be accomplished in 
either of two ways: (A) Open a joint 
or trust account in the name of yourself 
and daughter and enter into agreement 
with her as to the disposition of the 
fund after death, with which, of course, 
the bank will have nothing to do. Or 
(B), open a single name account and 
give your daughter checks as you need 
money, or better, a power of attorney, 
which will give her the right to draw 
any or all at will, but the power ceases 
at your death. Judging from your let- 
ter, the latter would meet your case 
fully. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE AND TRADE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


HIS organization, an American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was founded seven 
years ago by Americans and is run 

by Americans on American lines for the 
purpose of promoting American trade with 
Germany and German trade with the United 
States. It is prepared to assist American 
firms to start branches in Germany. The 
organization has the largest and most com- 
plete American reading-room in the Empire, 
thirty daily American papers and 150 trade 
publications, all United States government 
reports and statistics, all the directories of 
the leading American and German cities, all 
the principle telegraph codes, all of which 
it places at the disposal of American busi- 
ness men and American travelers visiting 
Berlin. The association appeals to all Amer- 
ican business men intending to do business 
in Germany whether temporary or perma- 
nent. It deserves the unqualified support 
of American business firms, as it can help 
them as no other institution or commercial 
agency can. Information given regarding 
business conditions in Germany, agents 
found, inquiries answered thoroughly and 
satisfactorily and firms actively assisted in 
establishing branches in Germany. 





FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


NEW, CAPITAL ISSUES IN 
GERMANY 


Acs: NG to a compilation made 

by a leading German newspaper, 
the amount of new capital applications 
in Germany for the first half of 1910 
were $500,555,000, par value, compared 
with $568,235,000 for a like period 
last year. 

In Germany it is a growing practice 
for the banks to bring out securities 
without public subscriptions, so that it 
is not possible in all cases to obtain the 
amount of the issue or how much of it 
has been taken by investors. 


BANKING PROFITS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


REAT BRITAIN seems to be hav- 
ing a general trade revival, which 
reflects itself in added profits to the 
banks. Recent reports of the foreign 


trade indicate that previous high rec- 
ords have been surpassed, and the earn- 
ings of industrial and railway compa- 
nies have lately shown marked gains. 
Commenting of the bankers’ profits 
for the first half of 1910, the London 


“Bankers’ Magazine” says that “The 
first half of the present year has 
proved to be an exceptionally favorable 
one for bankers. Throughout the period 
conditions have favored their opera- 
tions, and in every department they 
have gained.” The enhanced prosperity 
of the banks has been due to several fac- 
tors. Money rates have been fairly 
maintained, trade has steadily revived, 
and there has been unusual Stock Ex- 
change activity. 


BRITISH CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
Fok the first half of 1910 British 


subscriptions to new loans and 
companies reached £139,000,000, indi- 
cating a probable total of £250,000,000 
for the entire twelve months. Com- 
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menting on the present state of British 
investments, “The Statist” (London) 
says: 

A few years ago home Government and 
municipal loans were made on a great scale 
for purposes mainly unproductive, large 
sums of capital were also subscribed for 
British railways, and the outlays upon house 
building were of vast extent. As these ex- 
penditures added little to the productive 
power of the country, they gave cause for 
anxiety lest the nation’s income should in 
future grow more slowly than previously. 
But in recent years all this has changed; 
borrowings for the British Government for 
unproductive purposes have stopped, mu- 
nicipal loans have been greatly reduced, our 
railways have discovered new methods of 
operation which enable them to deal with 
their growing traffic without any appre- 
ciable expenditure of new capital, and the 
expenditures upon new houses have been 
reduced to what is necessary. On the other 
hand, capital expenditures for purposes 
which will greatly increase the income of 
the nation are now greater than ever before, 
our reproductive industries are rapidly ex- 
panding, and our investments in other coun- 
tries, the income from which will give us 
power to command increasing supplies of 
primary products, have never been greater 
than they now are. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER BANK 


HE London “Statist’’ says that re- 
cently the Crédit Foncier Bank 

held a special meeting to approve of 
modifications in the statutes authorized 
by the Government. Hitherto the bank 
has been authorized to receive deposits, 
with or without interest, for a sum not 
exceeding 100 million francs. The limit 
is now raised to 125 millions. The cap- 
ital forming the guarantee of the 
mortgage and communal bonds issued is 
fixed at 200 million frances, and the 
amount of bonds in circulation must not 
exceed twenty times that sum. As that 
limit is now approached, the Govern- 
ment has authorized an extension to 250 
millions, the new shares to be created 
as may be required. By the statutes 
of the bank the capital must be rep- 
resented one-fourth at least by Rentes 
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The Elements of Foreign Exchange 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 


A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply the need for a 
book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Exchange can readily be obtained. 
Carefully avoiding technicalities and confusing terms, the author explains his subject 
in language so simple and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does. what can be read from its movements 
and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, the effect that these move- 
ments exert on the other markets—these and like questions are taken up in the first 
part of the book. The second part describes intimately the practical operation of 
exchange and the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, in- 
ternational trading in securities, the financing of export and imports, gold shipments, 
and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in foreign exchange and 
long experience in lecturing on the subject at New York University, has made it 
possible for the author to plan and write his book in such a way as to make it of a 
great value both to the practical business man and the student. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


2353 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 








Gold Production 
and Future Prices 


By HARRISON H. BRACE 


The important question which bankers and other business 
men must keep in mind is discussed in this book. Will 
the recent increased production of gold result in a further 
rise in prices? Or has the advance spent itself, and are we 
at the beginning of a period of declining or stationary prices? 


The history of prices is examined in order 
to ascertain the effects of previous periods 
of increased gold production. 


The influences which have served to aug- 
ment the effects of the recent increased 
gold production and the important counter- 
acting influences are considered. 


The aim of this book is to marshal and discuss all the facts 
which may throw any light upon the future course of 
average prices. Beautifully printed. Just issued from the 
press. Price $1.50 net. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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or other Treasury securities; one-fourth 
at most by the buildings of the com- 
pany’s offices, loans to the colonies or 
protectorates, or by securities on which 
the Bank of France is authorized to 
make advances; and the rest by mort- 
gage or communal loans, continuations, 
or advances on securities which the 
Bank of France is authorized to accept 
as guarantee, or commercial bills with 
at least two signatures and endorsed to 
the order of the company. The pro- 
posed modifications of the statutes were 
adopted without dissent by the meeting. 
The chairman stated in reply to ques- 
tions that the board had wished to raise 
the limit for deposits to 150 millions, 
but the Minister of Finance refused to 
authorize more than 125 millions. In 
the issue of the new shares the present 
proprietors will have a right of priority. 


GENERAL NOTES 


—It is estimated by the Spanish Minister 
of Finance, Senor Cobian, that Spain’s re- 
venues for the fiscal year 1910-11 will 
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be $216,290,000 and the expenditures $209,- 
170,000. But it will be necessary grad- 
ually to issue a loan of $16,200,000 of three 
per cent. Treasury bonds to cover deficits 
in the revenues of the two preceding fiscal 
years. ’ 


—As reported by the Department of Fi- 
nance Japan’s foreign trade for the first 
five months of 1910 amounted to 377,703,459 
yen, an increase of 41,120,022 yen over the 
same period last year. Net imports of specie 
to the end of May amounted to 6,889,197 yen. 


—At the general meeting of the share- 
holders of the London Joint Stock Bank, 
Ltd., held at Winchester House, July 28, 
the directors presented a statement which, 
after certain usual deductions, showed a 
net profit of £226,053 13s 11d. for the cur- 
rent half-year. Of this sum £148,500 was 
applied in payment of a dividend at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum on the 
£2,970,000 of the bank’s paid-up capital; 
£15,000 for the half-year’s depreciation in 
securities; £5,000 in reduction of premises 
account and a like sum to the credit of 
superannuation allowance fund, leaving 
£52,553 13s. 11d. to be carried forward to 
the new profit and loss account. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


CASHIER—POWERS OF. 


PENSACOLA BANK AND TRUST CO. 
vs. NATIONAL BANK OF ST. 
PETERSBURG. 


SUPREME COURT OF FLORIDA, DIVISION B, 
APRIL 2, 1910. 


A bank dealing with the cashier of an- 
other bank, who is permitted by the direc- 
tors to have complete control of its business 
relations with other banks, has a right to 
trust in the integrity of the cashier of the 
latter, and transact business with him ac- 
cordingly, where there is nothing in the 
known state of affairs of the latter bank, or 
of the cashier’s relation to it, to excite sus- 
picion that he is using his position to the 
prejudice of his bank. 

S. was the cashier of a bank in the city of 
P., and was permitted by the directors to 
have complete control over the dealings of 


his bank with other banks and of its mail. 
In February, 1907, he, in behalf of his bank, 
entered into business relations with a bank 
at St. P., by which his bank was to keep a 
balance of $5,000 with the bank of St. P., 
and the latter would receive certain collec- 
tions for the former bank and credit the 
same to bank at P. A business of several 
thousand dollars a month was thus carried 
on between the two banks, including the 
discounting of a note by one of the stock- 
holders of the P. bank, which was finally 
charged up to the P. bank at the request of 
S. On the 26th of July, 1907, S. wrote the 
cashier of the St. P. bank inclosing his own 
note for $5,000, accompanied by good col- 
lateral, and requested that his note be dis- 
counted and the proceeds placed to the 
credit of the P. bank. This was done, and 
on September 11, 1907, at the request of S., 
this note was charged up to the P. bank 
and the collateral returned to it. Regular 
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monthly statements showing these and all 
other transactions were sent by the St. P. 
bank to the P. bank, and no objection to 
the charging of S.’s note to the P. bank was 
made until the latter part of November, 
1907. In a suit by the P. bank against the 
St. P. bank to recover the amount of the 
$5,000 note of S. which was charged up to 
the P. bank, it is held that under this state- 
ment of facts the P. bank is not entitled to 
recover. 
(Syllabus by the court.) 


HIS was an action to recover dam- 

ages in the sum of ten thousand 

dollars. The material facts are stated 
in the official syllabus above. 

Hocker, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): It is insisted by the plaintiff 
in error that Scudamore was simply the 
cashier of the Pensacola Bank, and an 
agent, and that an agent cannot bind his 
principal when he is known to be acting 
for himself, and his interest is adverse 
to that of his principal. Several cases 
are cited by the plaintiff in error in 
which this principle is applied to the 
cashiers and presidents of banks. 

In the case of Hier, Administrator, 
vs. Miller, Receiver, 68 Kan. 258, 75 
Pac. 77, 63 L. R. A. 952, it is held that 
a cashier of a bank has no implied au- 
thority to pay his individual debts by 
entering the amount of them as a credit 
upon the passbook of his creditor who 
keeps an account with the bank, and 
permitting the creditor to exhaust such 
account by checks which are paid, the 
bank having received nothing of value in 
the transaction; that the personal inter- 
est of the cashier was sufficient to put 
the creditor on notice; and that he was 
liable to the bank for the amount he 
thus received. 

In the case of Chrystie vs. Foster, 61 
Fed. 551, 9 C. C. A. 606, the principle 
is applied as follows: “C., in order to 
obtain a credit on his personal account 
with a bank of which he was the presi- 
dent, procured the defendants, a bank- 
ing firm, to discount his individual note, 
credit the amount to the bank, and noti- 
fy the bank that he had deposited the 
amount with them to the credit of the 
bank. The bank had previously given 
C. credit for the amount, and, after 
being notified by the defendants that 
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the deposit had been actually made with 
them, allowed C. to overdraw his ac- 
count. Thereafter, and while his ac- 
count with the bank was overdrawn, C., 
in his official character as president, au- 
thorized the defendants to charge the 
note to the account of the bank, and the 
defendants did so. Held, in a suit by 
the receiver of the bank to recover the 
deposit, that, unless expressly author- 
ized to do so, the president of the bank 
could not use the funds of the bank to 
pay his personal obligation, and, there 
being no proof of such express authori- 
ty, the authorization given by him to 
the defendants was not a defense to the 
claim.” ; 

An examination of the facts of that 
case as they appear in the opinion 
shows them to be different from those 
of the instant case. In that case Col- 
lins was president of the Cheyenne Na- 
tional Bank. In order to credit himself 
with $10,000 in his own bank for his 
own use, he procured the defendants, a 
banking firm of New York, to take his 
note for $10,000, and to notify his bank 
he had deposited with them that amount 
to the credit of his bank. The banking 
firm did so, and wrote Collins’ bank: 
“Your account is credited this day $10,- 
000 for use—J. W. Collins with you.” 

It is stated that the defendants knew 
Collins was representing himself and 
not his bank, and that the object of the 
transaction was to give Collins a per- 
sonal credit with the bank for $10,000. 
In the instant case the evidence does not 
show that the St. Petersburg Bank 
knew, or had reason to believe, that 
Scudamore was acting for himself in 
having his personal note discounted and 
placed to the credit of his bank. 

The most rational conclusion to be 
placed on this act was that he was act- 
ing for his bank and lending it his per- 
sonal credit to keep up the balance of 
$5,000 to the credit of his bank with the 
St. Petersburg Bank, as he had promised 
to do. There was nothing to indicate 
to the latter bank, so far as we can dis- 
cover, that Scudamore was making this 
transaction a basis for taking money 
out of the Pensacola Bank or of getting 
personal credit with it. 
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It is clear from the evidence that no 
officer of the Pensacola Bank ever gave 
the St. Petersburg Bank any such in- 
formation either by letter, statement, or 
otherwise, until some time after the 
Scudamore note had been charged to 
the Pensacola Bank, and this note with 
its collateral security had been returned 
to the Pensacola Bank or its cashier, and 
the money derived from its discount had 
been paid out on the order of the Pensa- 
cola Bank, and a statement rendered 
showing these facts, and no timely ob- 
jection was made to the transaction. 

In the case of Burton, Receiver, vs. 
Burley, Receiver (C. C.) 13 Fed. 811, 
it is held that “where the president of a 
national bank instructed its correspond- 
ent bank to charge up against the bank 
of which he was president the amount 
of a note given by him in payment of 
such a note, and an account was rendered 
showing the transactions, the bank was 
estopped from denying the correctness 
of the charge in an action by a receiver, 
subsequently appointed, seeking to set 
aside the transaction.” The facts in 
this case are nearly analogous to those 
of the instant case. 

In the course of the opinion the court 
says: “What security can there be in 
the business relations between banks if 
accounts of this kind are not considered 
conclusive and binding upon the respect- 
ive banks, unless, indeed, there is a mis- 
take, or it can be shown that there has 
been a fraud practiced upon the bank 
against which the charges are made, and 
that fraud known to the other bank o1 
its officers? Unless that can be done, 
there would be no safety in the transac- 
tions of banks with each other. One 
bank would never know what to do on 
instructions given, or a charge made. 
Here is an individual account which one 
bank has against a particular person. 
Another bank with which it is transact- 
ing business, and with which it has an 
account, instructs that bank to charge 
this individual indebtedness to it. The 
charge is made and the account is 
rendered showing it is done, and the 
bank which makes the charge knows 
nothing of any wrong being done, or of 
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any mistake or of any fraud being prac- 
ticed by the officers of the bank. That 
being so, it must foreclose the bank, or 
else banks must cease doing business 
with each other. And it ought to be so. 
Where a bank established under an act 
of Congress, or any other way, elects its 
own officers, the men who are interested: 
in the bank—the stockholders, the de- 
positors—ought to be bound by the au- 
thorized acts of the officers, or those 
which appear to be authorized, whether 
they are or not, and by the general 
usage of banks.” 

In the case of Merchants’ Bank vs. 
State Bank, 10 Wall. 604, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that: 
“Evidence of powers habitually exer- 
cised by a cashier of a bank, with its 
knowledge and acquiescence, defines and 
establishes as to the public those powers 
provided that they be such as the direc- 
tors of the bank may, without violation 
of its charter, confer on such cashier.” 

In the case of Chemical Nat. Bank of 
New York ‘vs. Armstrong (C. C.) 76 
Fed. 339, it is laid down as law that “a 
bank dealing with the chief executive 
officer of another bank has a right to 
trust in his integrity and transact busi- 
ness with him accordingly; there being 
nothing in the known state of the affairs 
of his bank or his relations to it to ex- 
cite suspicion.” In this case the powers 
of executive officers of banks are dis- 
cussed, and it is clearly shown that they 
cannot from the nature of the business 
in which banks are engaged be always 
limited by the rules which govern ordi- 
nary agencies. 

The facts in the case of Aldrich vs. 
Chemical Nat. Bank, 176 U. S. 618, 20 
Sup. Ct. 498, 44 L. Ed. 611, are stated 
as follows: ‘“‘H., as vice-president of a 
Cincinnati bank, made application to a 
New York bank for a loan of $300,000. 
The request was granted and _ that 
amount was placed to the credit of the 
Cincinnati bank upon the books of the 
New York bank. Immediately thereaf- 
ter H. fraudulently caused himself to be 
personally credited upon the books of 
his own bank with a like sum of $300,- 
000. The action of H. in negotiating 
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the above loan with the New York bank 
was unauthorized by the board of di- 
rectors of the Cincinnati bank; but, 
after the arrangement had been made, 
that bank drew out by check the money 
that had been placed to its credit by the 
New York bank and used the same in 
discharging its valid obligations.” 

On these facts “it is held that, by so 
using the money obtained from the New 
York bank by H. in his capacity as 
vice-president, the Cincinnati bank be- 
came bound to account for the same as 
for money had and received, and could 
not escape liability to the New York 
bank upon the mere ground, supposing 
it to be true, that it was not permitted 
by its charter to borrow money. 

“The fraud perpetrated by H. upon 
his own bank in having himself person- 
ally credited upon its books with the 
amount of the loan was a matter with 
which the New York bank had no con- 
nection, and its rights to recover could 
not be affected thereby. The liability 
of the Cincinnati bank rested upon the 
fact, and the implied obligation arising 
therefrom, that that bank used in its 
business and for its benefit the money 
which the other bank placed to its credit 
in consequence of the loan negotiated 
by H., who assumed to represent it.” 
(See the reasoning of Mr. Justice Har- 
lan in the opinion.) 

We see no reason why the rule thus 
laid down should not be applied in the 
instant case: The greater part of it, if 
not the whole, of the proceeds of the 
Scudamore note credited to the Pensa- 
cola Bank, were used by the latter bank 
in its business, and we can see no reason 
why it should again recover it in this ac- 
tion. If, instead of giving his own 
note to the St. Petersburg Bank, Scuda- 
more had given the note of the Pensaco- 
la Bank, and it had been discounted and 
the proceeds used by the latter bank, we 
do not think it could be contended that 
it would not have been liable on the note 
to the St. Petersburg Bank. But the 
result is just the same as if this had 
been done. 

An examination of the cases shows 
that it is impossible to formulate a defi- 
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nition of the duties of a cashier that 
will be applicable to all cases. (See 
Morse on Banks & Banking [4th Ed.] 
pars. 151-180, incl.) He is said to have 
several inherent powers (paragraph 153, 
supra), among them the power to bor- 
row money on behalf of the bank, and 
may bind the bank by a promissory note 
executed therefor (paragraph 160, su- 
pra). Besides his inherent powers, 


“he may be authorized to act for’ the 
bank, by the organic law, by action of 
the stockholders, by a vote of the board 
or their verbal order, by usage and tacit 
approval, and by necessity or emergen- 
ey calling for action manifestly to the 
Paragraph 165, 


interest of the bank.” 
supra. 

It is also said that “if the directors 
have for many years allowed the cashier 
to do, without interference, all the busi- 
ness of the bank, they are held thereby 
to have conferred upon him authority to 
do anything and everything on the cor- 
porate behalf which the charter or law 
does not absolutely prohibit and forbid 
a cashier to do, and so render illegal 
under all circumstances. If the cashier 
has a power so wide and liberal as this, 
it is needless to prove a usage to do any 
particular act which he may have under- 
taken. ’ 

“Tf the act does not fall within the lim- 
its of unavoidable and inherent illegali- 
ty, it is valid and binds the bank, though 
a precisely similar act may never before 
have been undertaken by the cashier 
since the creation of the institution.” 
(Paragraph 165, supra.) It is evident 
from the testimony in the instant case 
that the directors of the Pensacola Bank 
gave to Scudamore a very wide latitude 
in managing the affairs of the bank. 
He seems to have had complete control 
of its business relations with other 
banks, and of its mail. No one else 
seems to have taken any interest in these 
matters. 

The bookkeeping also seems to have 
been entirely under his control. If he 
used the latitude thus given him to the 
prejudice of the bank, it seems to us it 
would be most unjust to make the St. 
Petersburg Bank pay for the negligence 
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of the directors of the Pensacola Bank. 

Upon a consideration of the whole 
evidence in the light of the principles 
of law applicable thereto, a verdict for 
the plaintiff could not lawfully have 
been rendered; therefore, the court did 
not err in directing a verdict for the 
defendant. (See Wade vs. Louisville & 
N. R. Co., 54 Fla. 277, 45 South. 472; 
Bass vs. Ramos, 58 Fla. —, 50 South. 
945.) 

The judgment is affirmed. 


GUARANTY OF INDORSEMENTS 
—EFFECT OF—RECOVERY OF 
MONEY PAID. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
BANK vs. TWELFTH WARD BANK. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, FIRST DEPARTMENT. 


The words “endorsements guaranteed” 
placed upon the back of a check is equiva- 
lent to a guaranty of the genuineness of the 
whole of the instrument, including the in- 
dorsements, excepting only the signature of 
the drawer. 

The drawee is entitled to rely upon such 
guaranty, and owes the guarantor no duty 
to make an investigation. 

Mere lapse of time in discovering the 
fraud constitutes no defense in discovering 
the fraud. 


COTT, J.: This is an appeal by 

plaintiff from a judgment in favor 

of defendant upon the verdict of a jury. 

Although there is no certificate that the 

case contains all the evidence the excep- 

tions are ample to raise all the questions 
it is necessary to consider. 

The action is to recover the amount 
paid upon an altered check under a mis- 
take of fact. The evidence tended to 
show the following state of facts: 

The firm of S. & W. Bauman, on No- 
vember 24, 1906, drew its check on 
plaintiff, in favor of E. Jacob & Co., for 
$5.69. On December 3, 1906, that 
check was deposited in defendant bank 
to the credit of Alexander Seidman, a 
customer. When so deposited the check 
had been raised to $2,105.90; the date 
had been altered; the name of the payee 
had been erased and the name of Wil- 
liam Seidman written in as payee, and 
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the check indorsed by William Seidman 
and Alexander Seidman. 

The plaintiff bank paid the amount of 
the check as raised through the Clearing 
House and received back the check with 
the following indorsement upon it 
signed by defendant: “Received pay- 
ment through New York Clearing 
House, December 3, 1906, * * * 
Endorsements guaranteed.” Under the 
authorities this was equivalent to a guar- 
anty of the genuineness of the whole of 
the instrument, including the indorse- 
ments, excepting only the signature of 
the drawer, and in case of forgery ren- 
dered the defendant liable prima facie 
to refund to plaintiff the amount re- 
ceived on the check on the ground that 
the payment had been made under’ a 
mistake of fact. (White vs. Continen- 
tal Nat. Bank, 64 N. Y. 319; Metropoli- 
tan Nat. Bank vs. Loyd, 90 id. 535; 
Corn Exchange Bank vs. Nassau Bank, 
91 id. 74.) It was the custom of S. & 
W. Bauman to have their bank book 
balanced monthly and when they re- 
ceived back, about January 1, 1907, the 
checks paid out by plaintiff during De- 
cember, they discovered the altered 
check, and on January 2, 1907, notified 
plaintiff, who at once notified defend- 
ant and demanded repayment of the 
amount received on the check. Seidman 
meanwhile had drawn down his balance 
in defendant bank. 

There is nothing in the evidence, so 
far as contained in the case on appeal, 
to suggest that the plaintiff bank failed 
in any respect in the diligence it owed 
to defendant. It was entitled to rely 
upon the guaranty of the defendant as 
to the genuineness of the check, and in 
the absence of notice of its alteration it 
owed defendant no duty to make an in- 
vestigation. It appears that it did noti- 
fy defendant as soon as it received no- 
tice of the forgery, and it is not sug- 
gested, except in the charge of the 
court, that plaintiff failed to communi- 
cate to defendant any information re- 
ceived from Bauman. It was also erro- 
neous to charge that if Bauman had 
knowledge of facts sufficient to have 
warranted a person of ordinary care 
and prudence of suspecting that there 
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was something wrong about the check it 
was his duty to have stopped payment 
on the check. Bauman owed no such 
duty to defendant, and if he had there is 
enough in the case to show that the only 
charge of lack of care in this regard was 
based upon the fact that the check, al- 
though drawn on November 24, was not 
returned to Bauman with the checks 
paid in November. 

No duty of extraordinary vigilance 
rested either upon plaintiff or Bauman, 
and mere lapse of time in discovering 
the fraud constitutes no defense. (Corn 
Exchange Bank vs. Nassau Bank, su- 
pra; Frank vs. Lanier, 91 N. Y. 112.) 
The case was submitted to the jury un- 
der instructions which left as the crucial 
point in the case the supposed negli- 
gence of S. & W. Bauman, the drawers 
of the check. This was wholly foreign 
to the real issues in the case and may 
easily have ‘influenced the verdict. 

The judgment should be reversed and 
a new trial granted, with costs to the ap- 
pellant to abide the event. 

Ingraham, McLaughlin, Clarke and 
Houghton, JJ., concurred. 


PRESENTMENT OF DRAFT FOR 
PAYMENT—EFFECT OF RE- 
TENTION BY DRAWEE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA 
vs. WHITMORE. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, EIGHT CIRCUIT MARCH 5, 1910. 


. The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that “where a drawee to whom a 
bill is delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same or refuses within twenty-four hours 
after such delivery or within such other 
period as the holder may allow to return 
the bill accepted or non-accepted to the 
holder, he will be deemed to have accepted 
the same,” applies only to such instruments 
as are by their terms negotiable. 


yas provision of the act does not 
apply where the paper presented 
and withheld or destroyed has been pre- 
sented for payment. 
Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the District of 
Nebraska. 
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In the matter of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings of William J. Crandall. From 
an order affirming the disallowance of a 
claim by the First National Bank of 
Omaha, on objection of Howard J. 
Whitmore, trustee, the bank appealed. 
Affirmed. 

Before Hook and Apams, C.J.J., and 
Car.Lanp, D.J. 

Cartanp, D.J.: The appellant filed 
a claim against the state of William J. 
Crandall, a bankrupt, amounting to 
$9,000. The foundation of this claim 
was four drafts drawn by one Mc- 
Whorter upon Crandall and deposited 
by the former for credit with the ap- 
pellant, which forwarded them by mail 
to the Citizens’ Bank at Firth, Neb., 
of which Crandall was president, for 
collection and return. The appellant 
gave McWhorter credit for the amount 
of the draft. The Citizens’ Bank re- 
ceived the drafts; but Crandall, its pres- 
ident, about the time the drafts were 
received, absconded. The drafts were 
not returned to appellant, and what be- 
came of them does not appear from the 
record. The appellant claims that un- 
der the law of Nebraska these drafts 
must be deemed to have been accepted 
by Crandall, and that his estate is liable 
for the amount of the same. 

This claim of appellant is based upon 
section 136 of what is known as the 
“Negotiable Instruments Law,” of Ne- 
braska. Comp. St. 1909, c. 41, art. 10. 
The section referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Where a drawee to whom a bill is 
delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same or refuses within twenty-four hours 
after such delivery or within such other 
period as the holder may allow to return 
the bill accepted or nonaccepted to the 
holder, he will be deemed to have ac- 
cepted the same.” 


So far as the character of the drafts 
are concerned and their mode and pur- 
pose of delivery to Crandall, the burden 
of proof was upon appellant to show 
that they were negotiable and were de- 
livered to Crandall for acceptance. We 
find it unnecessary to determine whether, 
under the facts appearing in the record, 
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there was a destruction of the drafts, or 
a refusal to return the same accepted or 
nonaccepted, by Crandall, within the 
meaning of section 136 herein quoted, 
for the reason that we are of the opin- 
ion that appellant failed to sustain the 
burden of proof imposed upon it in 
showing that the drafts were negotiable 
paper of the nature and kind that could 
be presented for acceptance, or that 
they were actually delivered to Crandall 
for acceptance. There were introduced 
in evidence, at the hearing before the 
referee, letters of transmittal which ap- 
pellant claims were exactly similar to 
the letters used in transmitting the 
drafts in question to the Citizens’ Bank. 
In these letters the following language 
is used: 


“We inclose the following for collec- 
tion and returns in Omaha or Eastern 
exchange.” 


On the deposit slip issued to Mc- 
Whorter by appellant, when the former 
was credited with the amount of the 
drafts by the appellant, is the following 
statement: 


“For drafts and checks credited or 
taken as collections, this bank acts only 
as agent, and assumes no liability on 
them, nor on drafts in payment for 
them.” 

The conclusion is irresistible that the 
appellant simply took the drafts for col- 
lection; that they were sight drafts, and 
were delivered to Crandall for payment, 
and not for acceptance. Presentment 
for payment and presentment for ac- 
ceptance are two different acts, well 
known to the law of negotiable instru- 
ments. Presentment for payment can- 
not be made until the instrument pre- 
sented for payment is due. Present- 
ment for acceptance must be made be- 
fore the instrument presented for ac- 
ceptance is due. 

We do not think that the appellant 
has brought itself within said section 
136, herein quoted, in the particulars 
specified, and therefore the decree ap- 
pealed from must be affirmed. 

And it is so ordered. 

Hook, C.J., dissents. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTiNG BANKERS 


{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


SURETYSHIP — SIMPLE CON- 
TRACT—DISCHARGE OF ONE 
SURETY UNDER SEAL—CON- 
FIRMATION OF ORIGINAL 
GUARANTEE — DEATH OF 
SURETY-—POWERS OF EXECU- 
TORS — CONTINUANCE OF 
GUARANTEE. 


THE UNION BANK OF CANADA VS. JANE E. 
CLARK AND ALEXANDER GRAY FAR- 
RELL, EXECUTORS OF JAMES 
MAITLAND CLARK (43 S. 


C. R. 299). 


Clark and others by writing not under 
seal, agreed to guarantee payment of ad- 
vances by a bank to a company. Later by 
writing under seal, all the sureties but one 
consented to discharge the latter from lia- 
bility under the guarantee, the document 
providing that the parties did in every 
respect “ratify and confirm the said guar- 
antee and consent to be bound thereby as 
if the said Ogle Carss had never been a 
party thereto.” 


Held, that the last mentioned instrument 
did not convert the original guarantee into 
a specialty and Clark having died an action 
thereon by the bank against his executors 
instituted more than six years after his 
death was barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions. 

Held, per Davies, Idington, and Duff, 
J.J., that the executors had no power to 
continue the guarantee’ terminated at 
Clark’s death by consenting to an exten- 
sion of time for payment of the amount 
then due notwithstanding the provision in 
the guarantee that it was to be continuing 
and that the doctrines of law and equity 
in favor of a surety should not apply 
thereto. 


PPEAL from a decision of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario af- 
firming the judgment at the trial by 
which the action of the plaintiff bank 
was dismissed. 
The material facts are stated above. 
JupGMENT (Grrovarp, Davies, Ip- 
INGTON, Durr and Ana.In, J.J.): The 
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following is taken from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Davies: 

The question in this appeal is as to 
the liability of the estate of the late 
James Clark for the sum of $28,450, 
due to the bank by the Perrin Plow Co., 
Ltd., at the time of Clark’s death and 
for which he was liable as guarantor. 

The guarantee as given by Clark and 
four other shareholders of a company 
called the Perrin Plow Co., Ltd., to the 
bank, in the year 1898. It was very 
loosely and carelessly drawn and it is 
exceedingly difficult to determine just 
what it means. But it was a continuing 
guarantee for advances made to the 
Plow Co. by the bank either by dis- 
counting negotiable securities or by 
overdrafts. It contained this sentence: 

This is a continuing guarantee intended 
to cover any number of transactions, and 
agree (sic) that the said bank may deal 
or compound with any of the parties to 
the said negotiable securities, and take from 
and give up to them again security of any 
kind in their discretion, and that the doc- 
irines of law or equity in favor of a surety 
shall not apply hereto. 

There was nothing to indicate that 
the guarantors were to be or become 
primary debtors, and the only meaning 
I can put upon the above sentence read 
in conjunction with the other parts of 
the guarantee is that in dealing with or 
compounding with the parties to the ne- 
gotiable securities they discounted for 
the Plow Co. they could “deal or com- 
pound” and take from and give up to 
them again security of any kind in their 
discretion, and in so doing or acting 
the law or equity in favor of a surety 
should not apply to discharge the surety. 
But I cannot construe the sentence to 
have any_such wide meaning as the ap- 
pellant contends for, namely, that it ab- 
solutely disclaimed the application of 
all rules of law or equity to the dealings 
between the bank and its guarantors and 
gave the bank plenary powers of extend- 
ing the times for payment without 
prejudice to its rights as against the 
guarantors. Subsequently to the giving 
of this guarantee one of the guarantors 
desired to be released, and a document 
was drawn up and signed by the other 
guarantors, “ratifying and consenting” 
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to his discharge and confirming the said 
original guarantee and consenting to be 
bound thereto as if the said Ogle Carss 
had never been a party thereto. 

The obvious and only intent of this 
document which had seals attached was 
to discharge one of the original guaran- 
tors upon the original guarantee. It 
was not to create any new or extended 
or varied guarantee and whatever object 
there may have been in attaching seals 
to it I cannot assent to the proposition 
that its effect was to transform the orig- 
inal guarantee into a specialty or other- 
wise to vary or alter it further than dis- 
charging Carss might have such effect. 

In January, 1900, Clark died, having 
made a will appointing the respondents 
executors and trustees. On February 
28, 1900, an agreement was entered into 
under seal between the executors of the 
first part, Brodie, Lavell and Patterson, 
the surviving guarantors of the second 
part, and the Union Bank of the third 
part, by which the executors agreed 
inter alia to: 
consent to renewal from time to time as 
may be desired of all notes of the Perrin 
Plow Company, Limited, in existence at the 
time of the death of the said James Maitland 
Clark, deceased, given under the aforesaid 
guarantee and to an extension of time for 
the payment of same and the interest there- 
on, and to the carrying on of the same 
according to the requirements of the busi- 
ness of the said company until six months 
after notice in writing withdrawing consent 
to further extension is given to said bank 
by said executors, 


The bank evidently assuming and, 
from the correspondence put in evi- 
dence, construing this agreement as a 
continuing guarantee, not only for ad- 
vances made to the Perrin Plow Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Clark’s lifetime, but for 
further advances to be made after his 
death, until his executors called a halt 
by “giving six months’ notice withdraw- 
ing consent to further extension,” went 
on advancing to the Plow Company 
from $28,500, which amount that com- 
pany owed the bank at Clark’s death, up 
to $298,334 in March, 1907, when it 
was wound up. 

The question on this agreement for 
our purposes is whether or not the ex- 
ecutors had any power whatever to bind 
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the estate in the way they attempted to 
do by agreeing to the continuance of the 
business of the Perrin Plow Company 
and the continuance of Clark’s guar- 
antee and liability for the notes in ex- 
istence at his death guaranteed by him, 
and to an indefinite extension of time 
for payment of such notes until they 
should by six months’ notice put an end 
to such extension. 

They had no power as executors to 
bind the estate by agreeing to “the car- 
rving on of the same,” that is of the 
iegotiable securities guaranteed by the 
estator, “according to the requirements 
if the business of the company.” Such 
. delegation of powers to third parties 
o extend the liabilities of the estate 
was of course illegal. It practically 
laced the estate at the mercy of the 
Perrin Plow Company. It attempted 
1ot only to continue and extend the lia- 
bility of the estate practically for an 
ndefinite time, but made that contin- 
uance and extension dependent “upon 
the requirements of the business of the 
company.” 

It was not an attempted exercise of 
the reasonable but limited powers ex- 
ecutors may possess of extending time 
for payment of debts due the estate. It 
was a delegation of their judgment as 
executors as to the priority of giving an 
extension of time for payment of a debt 
guaranteed by the testator to the pri- 
mary debtor to be exercised by such pri- 
mary debtor as the requirements of its 
business called for. 

The liability of the estate as guaran- 
tor for the payment of the $28,500 was 
attempted to be pledged as a credit asset 
of the Plow Company to the bank in the 
interest and for the benefit of that Plow 
Company, and to be used “according to 
the requirements of that company.” It 
was not the interests of the estate but 
of the primary debtor and its creditor 
the bank that were considered. 

There was no power of any kind in 
the will to enable the executors to carry 
ou Clark’s business or to enter into any 
arrangement for the continuance of his 
guarantee and the extreme stretch of 
the reasonable common law powers of 
executors entitling them where the busi- 
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ness of the deceased is a valuable asset 
to carry it on for such reasonable time 
as may be necessary for them to sell it 
as a “going concern.” 

The executors’ duty was to wind up 
the testator’s business and estate, not to 
enter into an agreement to continue a 
business in which the testator only had 
a collateral interest or to continue in- 
definitely their testator’s guarantee of 
a debt owed by a limited business com- 
pany to a bank. Such an agreement 
was quite beyond their powers and, as 
against the estate, void. Its disastrous 
consequences are of course apparent 
now, but they might well have been an- 
ticipated. The bank, strangely enough, 
without appearing to have taken proper 
advice went on enlarging enormously 
their advances to the Plow Company, 
and treated as an asset of that company 
under the executors’ agreement the tes- 
tator’s guarantee for at any rate the 
amount of the company’s indebtedness 
at his death, however, many extensions 
were given in the interests of the pri- 
mary debtor for its payment. 

To hold valid and binding on the 
estate such an agreement as that by 
which the executors of the estate of a 
deceased party could put the estate into 
the melting pot of a precarious and 
speculative business would be indeed to 
add to a new terror of death. 

My conclusions are that the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal is right; that the 
original guarantee was not altered in 
form or character by the document en- 
tered into subsequently, releasing one of 
the guarantors; that the agreement 
signed by the executors while good to 
the extent of the admission of the 
amount of the debt existing at Clark’s 
death, was bad in so far as it attempted 
to bind the estate in the carrying on of 
the business of the company with the 
aid of the continued and continuing lia- 
bility and guarantee of the estate; that 
these varied and prolonged extensions 
discharged the estate from any further 
liability on the testator’s guarantee, and 
that in any event and whether they did 
or not so discharge the estate the 
Statute of Limitations is a bar to the re- 
covery of the only claim the bank seeks 
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to enforce, namely, the payment of the 
$28,500 due on Clark’s guarantee at the 
time of his death as admitted by the 
executors. 

The appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. 


PROMISSORY NOTE — INCOM- 
PLETE INSTRUMENT — DE- 
LIVERY — HOLDER IN DUE 
COURSE — BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE ACT, SECS. 31, 32— 
LEAVE TO APPEAL. 


HUBBARD VS. HOME BANK OF CANADA 


(20 O. L. R., 651). 


Where a document in the form of a 
promissory note, but “wanting” in some 
“material particular,” is not “delivered in 
order that it may be converted into” a 
promissory note, payment cannot be en- 
forced against the maker, even by a holder 
in due course, under Secs. 31 and 32 of 
the Bills of Exchange Act. 


7 plaintiff was a depositor in the 

savings department of the Home 
Bank of Canada, Church Street branch. 
On December 4, 1908, the plaintiff had 
to his credit in the said bank a sum ex- 
ceeding $440.50. 

About October 1, 1908, one W. G. 
Stirton, who represented himself to be 
an agent for the Canada Life Assurance 
Co., canvassed the plaintiff and endeav- 
ored to persuade him to make an appli- 
cation for insurance upon his life. The 
result was that a blank form of promis- 
sory note was presented by Stirton and 
signed by the plaintiff. The form was: 


ne 
nimieie ped seein aie After date 
to pay to the order of 


value received. 


ES due. 


The plaintiff will not say that the 
blank form was not in part filled up 
when he put his name upon it. Writing 
may have been on it to the extent of the 
following: 
$440.50 


December 1. 
pay to the order of myself 
at 
value received. 


October 1, 1908. 


After date I promise to 
dollars 
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That is as far as the plaintiff would 
say. There was no more, if so much, 
upon the form, when the plaintiff 
signed. 

There was some question about the 
plaintiff’s signature upon the back of 
the form. The evidence established 
that both signatures, the one as maker 
and the one as indorser, are the hand- 
writing of the plaintiff. This paper 
was left with Stirton upon the under- 
standing and condition that nothing was 
to be done with it until and unless the 
plaintiff passed the requisite medical 
examination by the company’s medical 
man for the purpose. If the plaintiff 
presented himself for examination and 
was passed, then the paper signed by 
the plaintiff, as representing the first 
premium upon the life assurance, would 
be taken up. The plaintiff said he 
would give his check for it, and there is 
no question that the amount to. be paid 
was $440.50. Almost immediately after 
the interview between the plaintiff and 
Stirton, the plaintiff, upon reflection 
and upon consultation with Mr. Cox, 
thought he could not afford to carry so 
large an amount of insurance, and he 
did not present himself for examination, 
but, on the contrary, notified Stirton of 
his intention not to take the insurance. 
The plaintiff omitted to get the paper 
from Stirton, and Stirton, in fraud of 
and without the knowledge of the 
plaintiff, ascertained in some way that 
the plaintiff had an account with the 
defendant’s bank, and wrote the words 
“Home Savings Bank, Toronto,” upon 
the paper. 

On October 6, 1908, Stirton disposed 
of the paper to the United Empire Bank 
for value. Prior to December 4, 1908, 
this paper was handed by the United 
Empire Bank to the Dominion Bank for 
collection. On December 4 it was pre- 
sented by the Dominion Bank to the de 
fendants for payment. The defend 
ants stamped their acceptance upon it, 
charging the amount to the _plaintifi 
against his savings bank deposit ac 
count. It went through the clearing 
house, and was subsequently paid by the 
defendants, the money reaching the 


United Empire Bank. 
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JupGMENtT: This case turns upon the 
application of the Bills of Exchange 
Act. Assuming for the moment that 
this paper, and I will for convenience 
call it a note, was delivered to Stirton 
as a note and for the purpose of being 
used by him as a negotiable instrument, 
and that it should be issued by him as 
such, the defence is made out. The 
United Empire Bank in that case were 
‘holders in due course,’ within the 
meaning of sec. 56 of the Canada Bills 
if Exchange Act. Subject to what may 
ve said as to the defendants’ right to 
ise, under any circumstances, without 
‘he plaintiff’s instructions, his money on 
deposit in the savings bank branch, the 
djefendants, under sec. 57, have the same 
rights as the United Empire Bank. That 
section is as follows: 

A holder, whether for value or not, who 
lerives his title to a bill through a holder 
n due course, and who is not himself a 
party to any fraud or illegality affecting 
it, has all the rights of that holder in due 


course as regards the acceptor and all par- 
lies to the bill prior to that holder. 


The plaintiff's money was deposited 


with the defendants under special terms, 
conditions and regulations, fully set 
out in the plaintiff’s pass book; the only 
ones having any special bearing here as 
Nos. 6 and 7 :— 


6. The bank is authorized to pay to any 
one presenting a receipt or check signed by 


the depositor or by any one having au- 
. thority to draw the depositor’s money, 
the amount named in such receipt or check 
and to charge the same to the amount of 
such depositor. 

7. The bank reserves the right to at any 
time demand notices of withdraw. (Then 
follows the length of notice according to 
amount. ) 


These do not in terms authorize the 
payment of a note; the words are “pre- 
senting a receipt or check’; then the 
depositor may be charged with “the 
amount named in such receipt or check.” 
The note paid by the defendants was 
not either receipt or check. 

In my opinion, the defendants ought 
not, without special instructions to pay, 
to have paid this note, and it is contrary 
‘o my notion of banking that the de- 
tendants should have given another 
banker information, if they did give 
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such information, that the plaintiff had 
such an account, or funds to his credit, 
unless and until the plaintiff’s authority 
was obtained. Notice could be de- 
manded by the defendants before pay- 
ment. They could, of course, waive 
such notice, and would generally do so 
in favor of the depositor himself, but it 
is a different thing when payment of a 
note or payment under the terms of a 
contract between the depositor and a 
third party is asked. The notice could 
well be invoked as against possible 
fraud or forgery, or lest for any reason 
the depositor might desire to contest the 
third party’s claim. 

Kymer vs. Laurie (1849), 18 L. J. Q. 
B., 218, is authority in favor of the de- 
fendants as to their right to pay and 
charge up against a depositor’s savings 
bank account. 

There remains to be disposed of the 
right of the United Empire Bank, as 
holders in due course, to recover, upon 
the facts presented. 

The paper in the hands of Stirton 
must be treated as if “a simple signa- 
ture on a blank piece of paper” had 
been handed by the plaintiff to Stirton. 
Even if the paper had upon it some 
writing so that it appeared, as I have 
before mentioned, it would be harmless. 
No bank would negotiate such paper, 
and Stirton had no more right, under 
sec. 31, to fill in the amount in writing 
and the place of payment, than to 
wholly fill up a blank piece of paper 
with only a signature upon it. It had 
to be filled up before it could be used, 
and it was filied up by Stirton. It was 
not delivered to Stirton in order that it 
might be converted into a note or nego- 
tiated as a note. 

Sections 31 and 32 of the Canada 
Bills of Exchange Act are practically 
the same as sec. 20 of the English Act: 


Sec. 31. Where a simple signature on a 
blank paper is delivered by the signor in 
order that it may be converted into a bill, 
it operates as a prima facie authority to 
fill up as a complete bill for any amount, 
using the signature for that of the drawer 
or acceptor, or an indorser and, in like man- 
ner, when a bill is wanting in any material 
particular, the person in possession of it 
has a prima facie authority to fill up the 
omission in any way he thinks fit. 
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Sec. 32. In order that any such instrument 
when completed may be enforceable against 
any person who became a party thereto 
prior to its completion, it must be filled 
up within a reasonable time, and strictly 
in accordance with the authority given; 
Provided that if any such instrument, after 
completion, is negotiated to a holder in 
due course, it shall be valid and effectual 
for all purposes in his: hands, and he may 
enforce it as if it had been filled up within 
a reasonable time and strictly in accordance 
with the authority given. 


In Smith vs. Prosser (1907), 2 K. B., 
735, the language of these two sections 
has been dealt with and the sections 
have been construed. In that case the 
defendant signed his name on two blank 
lithographed forms of promissory notes, 
and handed these to one of his two 
agents, with instructions that they were 
to remain in the custody of his attorney 
until the defendant should by telegram 
or letter give instructions for their 
issue as notes, and as to the amount for 
which they should be filled up. After 
the defendant left, the person to whom 
the defendant had handed the docu- 
ments, without waiting for instructions 
from the defendant, and in fraud of 


the defendant, filled in the blanks and 
sold them to the plaintiff, “who took 
them honestly and in good faith and with- 
out notice of the fraud, and gave full 


value for them.” It was held, “that, as 
the defendant handed the notes to his 
agent as custodian only, and not with 
the intention that they should be issued 
as negotiable instruments, he was not 
estopped from denying the validity of 
the notes as between himself and the 
plaintiff, and that the action was not 
maintainable.” 

As stated before, I am considering 
this as if “a simple signature on a blank 
piece of paper” handed by the plaintiff 
to Stirton. It was, in fact, a form of a 
promissory note. The plaintiff had writ- 
ten nothing on it, but his signature on 
the face and again on the back. He 
will not say that the figures “$440.50” 
and “Oct. 1st” and “December Ist,” and 
the word “myself,” may not have been 
on it when he signed, but that is as far 
as he will go. It was not given to Stir- 
ton that it might “be converted into a 
note” or that it might be used or nego- 
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tiated as a note. The plaintiff signed 
the paper intending it not as a note but 
as a promise to pay premium for life 
insurance in case he submitted himself 
for, and passed, the necessary medical 
examination. He did not pass such ex- 
amination; he did not even see the medi- 
cal man. Stirton, who held the plaint 
iff’s signature, was immediately notified 
by the plaintiff, but he, in fraud of th 
plaintiff, completed the form as a note, 
and negotiated it with the United Em 
pire Bank. In my opinion, the cas 
cited governs the present case, and, up 
setting as that case may be of the opin 
ions of bankers here, as to the tru 
meaning of the sections of the Bank 
Act referred to, I must follow the au 
thority. I quote from the judgments ii: 
that case: 

Vaughan Williams, L. J., at p. 744: 
“In my judgment it is of the very es- 
sence of the liability of a person sign- 
ing a blank instrument that the instru 
ment should have been handed to the 
person, to whom it was in fact handed. 
as an agent for the purpose of being 
used as a negotiable instrument, and 
with the intention that it should be is- 
sued as such.” 


It seems to me clear that what the 
plaintiff did was not to give to Stirton 
a promissory note or a paper that could 
be converted into a promissory note, or 
that Stirton would have any right or au 
thority to deal with in any way until he 
should get that authority after the 
plaintiff’s application for insurance had 
been accepted. In a sense, Stirton was 
the plaintiff’s agent, as well as agent 
for the insurance company. Acting for 
the plaintiff, an application, the plaint- 
iff’s application, was taken, and so act- 
ing, the plaintiff made him the custodian 
of the paper with the plaintiff’s signa- 
ture, not as a note or to be negotiated as 
a note, but as evidencing an amount that 
the plaintiff would pay should an ex 
amination be passed, which, of course. 
was necessary before his applicatio: 
would be accepted. 

Further, at p. 745, after giving th: 
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‘acts in Smith vs. Prosser case, Vaughan 
Villiams, L. J., said: ‘Under these 
ircumstances the authorities seem to 
how that, in the absence of a delivery 
f notes to an agent with the intention 
hat they shall be negotiated or at any 
ite that the agent shall have power to 
egotiate them, the signer is not respon- 
-ible even to a ‘bona fide’ holder for 
value.” 

Judgment was, therefore, given for 
ihe plaintiff without prejudice to the 
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rights of the Home Bank, if any, 
against the United Empire Bank. 

From this judgment an appeal was 
taken to a divisional court which unani- 
mously upheld the judgment of the trial 
judge. Application was made for leave 
té appeal to the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario, but this leave was refused on 
the ground that the case involved merely 
a simple proposition of law and had 
been fully and fairly dealt with by the 
courts below. 


$25,000,000 BANKS 


“TY HERE are seventeen national banks in 
New York City that have deposits of 
over $25,000,000 which is over one- 

half of the national banks of the country 

reporting deposits exceeding that amount 
on June 30. Chicago and Philadelphia 
each has four institutions of this size or 
over, St. Louis three, Boston two, while 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Minneapolis each 


Banks-— 


Commerce, New York 

City, New York 

Park, New York 

First, New York 

First, Chicago 

Hanover, New York 
Continental, Chicago 

Chase, New York 

Shawmut, Boston 

Mechanics and Metals, New York 
Commerce, Chicago 

First, Boston 

Corn Exchange, Chicago 
Commerce, St. Louis 

American Exchange, New York 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Fourth, New York 

Mellon, Pittsburgh 

Girard, Philadelphia 

Franklin, Philadelphia 
Chemical, New York 

Third, St. Louis 

New York, New York 
Seaboard, New York 

Liberty, New York 

Citizens’ Central, New York 
First, Cleveland 

Importers and Traders, New York 
Mechanics’ American, St. Louis 
Irving Exchange, New York 
Northwestern, Minneapolis 
Merchants, New York 

First, Kansas City 


has one, making thirty-four banks in all. 
Most of the New York banks reported in- 
creases in deposits as compared with March 
29, 1910, and decreases as compared with 
June 23, 1909. The four Chicago banks 
all decreased their deposits since March 29. 
This is also true of the three St. Louis in- 
stitutions. The following compares de- 
posits on the dates given: 


, June 30,1910. March 29,1910, June 23, 1909. 


$182,614,778 
243,808,089 
117,636,081 
112,041,115 
106,979,589 
102,593,864 
94,910,879 
92,787,538 
$1,674,791 
74,974,098 
71,791,607 
58,702,605 
55,600,849 
55,389,154 
47,021,997 
46,646,720 
44,059,303 
39,952,236 
36,690,397 
36,179,134 
33,123,874 
31,707,196 
$1,642,302 
31,382,405 
30,037,352 
28,583,756 
27,841,025 
27,605,731 
27,471,363 
27,088,456 
27,056,869 
26,266,194 
25,110,998 
24,927,808 


$158,946,080 
229,785,449 
106,713,261 
112,752,142 
114,241,258 
101,249,117 
98,258,589 
101,751,957 
91,433,525 
$0,088,412 
72,886,329 
65,773,541 
61,714,026 
63,414,617 
36,773,300 
45,042,623 
43,899,455 
28,650,373 
36,261,362 
36,767,834 
32,035,661 
30,999,090 
32,453,241 
29,729,075 
29,065,150 
22,531,034 20,775,198 
24,041,989 28,222,615 
28,307,509 27,789,356 
27,571,194 28,340,154 
29,438,381 29,872,223 
27,838,093 24,242,796 
28,520,541 23,150,067 
24,284,594 28,306,675 
27,513,417 27,734,213 


$226,415,461 
276,998,597 
117,165,217 
130,073,965 
112,131,577 
111,738,284 
76,480,076 
102,143,607 
88,558,199 
32,408,542 
49,735,393 
62,909,113 
61,118,514 
62,478,871 
31,300,686 
48,187,686 
52,217,809 
37,724,398 
35,782,145 
41,282,501 
34,039,956 
32,740,161 
32,338,562 
33,217,296 
31,213,935 
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PRACTICAL BANKING 


HOW TO FIND OUTSTANDING DRAFTS 


By Chas. P. Schumacher 


Ste E coming of the first of the month 
brings to the general bookkeeper 
in a bank a great deal of extra work, 
due to the fact that he has to reconcile 
the accounts with his bank’s correspon- 
dents, whose statements then come flock- 
ing in; and among these accounts are 
some of the big city banks on which his 
country bank is accustomed to draw. 


These latter accounts are the tre-' 


mendous ones, as the mails bring in 
heaps of cancelled vouchers which have 
to be arranged and checked up with the 
register or stubs before the correspond- 
ing accounts can be reconciled. The 
bookkeeper hates to get at this work, 
because it seems endless as well as 
monotonous. 

It is just here, however, that a way 
may be suggested which may save sev- 
eral hours’ work. 

In demonstrating the short cut, we 
will begin by arranging a stack of con- 
celled vouchers numerically. No ma- 
chine will do that for us, and we will 
have to have them in that order for 
future reference, if required, as well as 
for our present needs. 

Our vouchers are now so arranged 
that the smallest numbers, or the drafts 
first issued, are on top. We see also 
that the top checks were issued before 
the first of last month, which we will 
suppose was April. Those top checks 
were outstanding when we made our last 
reconcilement and were paid by our cor- 
respondent only since April first. So 
they must be on our list of outstanding 
drafts on March 31, which we have 
pinned to our last month’s reconcile- 
ment. ~ 

Taking this list, we will check off 
those drafts that have straggled in, and 
will suppose that No. 36,454 and No. 
37,191 still remain out. Taking an- 
other slip of paper we now begin a new 
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list with these numbers and their corre 
sponding amounts. 

Looking at the drafts, we see that at 
the top or the balance of the stack of 
cancelled vouchers are those that were 
issued on April first. Now we come to 
the place where we deviate from th: 
common method of finding out which: 
drafts of April are not yet in. 

Ordinarily the bookkeeper checks uj 
these drafts with the register, and then 
picks out those that remain open or un 
checked, as being the outstanding 
drafts. But we will not lose time that 
way. For the present, we do not refer 
to the stubs or register at all. The 
method is simple. This is it. The bal- 


ance of the vouchers, as you clearly see. 


are all the drafts issued during April. 
with only those missing that have not 
been paid. Why should we check over 
those that are in, when we can find out, 
much more quickly, which drafts are 
outstanding by running over the stack of 
checks, with our eye on the numbers 
only, and taking note of those that are 
missing? 

Let the first draft issued on April 
first be No. 50,200. Now, running over 
the stack from there on we will suppose 
we find all the numbers consecutive up 
to 50,310 inclusive. Nos. 50,311 and 
50,312 are not here. Those numbers 
then are outstanding; accordingly we 
mark them down on our list of out- 
standing drafts which then shows up 
like this: 


Numbers Amounts 


$35.40 


Now we continue our search for those 
that are conspicuous by their absenc: 
Suppose for brevity’s sake that up to 
50,500 inclusive (which ends the pack) 
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all the drafts to be in. Now we add 
50,501, ete., to our number list, and be- 
gin to look up the corresponding 
amounts in the register or stub book. 
On coming to 50,501 we note care- 
fully whether or not it was issued in 
April. Supposing it was issued in April 
but that it was not the last, we add it, 
with the balance of the April numbers, 
to our number list, and their correspond- 
ing amounts to our amount list. 
Allowing 50,510 to be the first draft 
issued in May, our list will appear as 
shown in the accompanying table. _ 
Thus we get all we are looking for 
just as accurately as if we had checked 
ill the drafts up. If an error was made 
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at the time a draft was being issued, 
such as getting down the wrong amount 
or entering a certain amount opposite 
the wrong stub, then, of course, some 
checking will have to be done anyhow, 
but only up to the point where the error 
occurred. 


Numbers 
SH ASA 
37,191 
50,311 
MN Sos s isig wins Baars we 
50,501 to 50,508. .....0560 


Amounts 
$35.40 
348.99 

75.40 
13.09 
784.22 


April 31, 1910, total. .$1 


3257.10* 


*Drafts outstanding. 


OUR TRANSIT DEPARTMENT* 


By A. C. Tonsmeire, Assistant Cashier City Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, Ala. 


A. C. TONSMEIRE 


Assistant Cashier City Bank and Trust 
Company, Mobile, Ala. 


Mr. Tonsmeire began his banking career 
by accepting a position as messenger with 
the City National Bank of Mobile, Ala., in 
February, 1909, three months after it 
opened for business. When, in April, 1903, 


this bank was succeeded by the City Bank 
and Trust Company, he was retained and 
began his upward climb through every posi- 
tion in the bank, including some twenty odd 
desks. Prior to his election as assistant 
cashier, which occurred in January, 1909, 
he had been paying teller for three years. 

Mr. Tonsmeire recently completed a night 


- course in commercial and business law. He 


was one of the organizers and first presi- 
dent of the Progressive Bankers’ Club, 
made up of employees of the City Bank 
and Trust Co., and is at this time president 
of the Mohile Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 


T has been after much experimenting 
only, that we have arrived at our 
present method for handling this de- 
partment of our institution, and we be- 
lieve it is as near perfect as it can be 
made. 

This department of the bank is one 
of the most important on account of the 
great volume of business handled 
through it. Consequently the system 
used is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. 

We have devoted much time to this 
department and feel that we could not 


*This article is reprinted, by permission, 
from the reunion number of the ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Banker,’’ a magazine published by 
the employees of the City Bank and Trust 
Co. of Mobile, Ala. 
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PRACTICAL 


handle the volume of business we do if 
we did not have what we think is one of 
the best systems in use. 

We will illustrate the forms used in 
this department, which we trust will be 
of interest to our readers. 

The items for our transit department 
are received from several different 
sources. The first batch is received 
from the mailing desk after the morn- 
ing’s mail has been opened. The so- 
called morning’s mail is handled in the 
following manner: 

After the items have been verified 
with the letters accompanying them, 
they are numbered, each correspondent 
being given a particular number, so 
that in describing the endorser, or bank 
from whom received, it is not necessary 
to write the name, but simply the num- 
ber. The number appearing on the face 
of the check, saves also the turning over 
of the check for this information. These 
items are then sorted in four different 
departments, clearing-house items, cash 
items overdrafts on local concerns, 
checks on ourselves and transit items. 
The clearing-house checks go to the 
clearing-house clerks to be presented at 
the clearing house that same morning, 
the cash items go to our collection de- 
partment, the checks on ourselves to our 
bookkeeping department, and the transit 
items to our Transit Department. 

The second and third batches come 
from the different teller’s cages. One 
of the clerks in the Transit Department 
takes charge of the sorting of all items 
by distributing them in the pigeon holes 
of our regular correspondents. Items 
to be sent to banks for collection and 
remittance are placed in a miscellaneous 
pigeon-hole with memoranda attached, 
given name of the banks to whom they 
are to be sent. After the items have 
all been sorted, they are turned over to 
the clerks who write the transit letters. 

The machines employed for writing 
these letters are combination writing- 
adding Elliott-Fisher machines, which 
automatically add the letters as written. 
These machines are equipped with auto- 
matie accumulating devices, so that the 
total amount of the entire day’s work is 
obtained automatically when the last 
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letter has been written. Special carbon 
roll attachments enable us to obtain 
carbon copies without having to handle 
carbon papers. The ease with which 
the forms can be inserted and removed 
from the.machines makes it possible to 
write short, one or two item, letters a 
great deal more rapidly than could be 
done by hand. : 

Form 1 illustrates a transit letter to 
be sent to our regular correspondents for 
credit. It is a folded-over form, per- 
forated so that the original copy can be 
detached and sent to correspondent with 
the checks; the duplicate is retained in 
our files. The duplicate copy has col- 
umns for Endorser, On Whom and 
Amount, but the endorser’s column does 
not appear on the original copy. Form 
2 shows a transit letter for collection 
and remittance sent to a bank with 
whom we have no reciprocal relation. 
That form provides for the Last En- 
dorser, Maker and On Whom Drawn. 

In describing name of payer of items 
on such ¢ities as New York, New Or- 
leans or other principal points, we use 
the banks’ clearing-house numbers in- 
stead of writing out the names. This 


‘saves us additional time and labor, but 


there are only a comparative number of 
items drawn on banks located in cities 
having clearing houses. 

After all the letters for the day have 
been written and the total amount bal- 
anced with the mailing desk and receiv- 
ing tellers, the original copies are 
mailed to the various banks, together 
with the checks. The duplicate copies 
of remittance letters go to the general 
bookkeeper for posting. The total 
amount of sundry transit letters is fur- 
nished the bookkeeper to be charged to 
transit account on the general ledger. 
These copies are later filed, the re- 
mittance letters in folders of the vari- 
ous banks, the sundry transit letters in 
a vertical file, geographically and alpha- 
betically arranged. When a letter has 
been remitted for or advised, it is re- 
moved from the current file and trans- 
ferred into a permanent binder. Thus, 
we can always balance our transit ac- 
count by adding the total amounts of 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


sundry transit letters in the current file. 

Under our former system, when we 
had bound transit books, we never knew 
‘o a certainty that each particular item 
‘emitted for had been marked off the 
»ooks, and in order to balance transit 
.eccount, we had to prepare a schedule 
f outstanding items, an _ operation 
vhich was necessarily slow, and not 
vholly free from mistakes. Like all 
ound book systems it was practically 
npossible to write the letters in alpha- 
hetical order, and when remittances 


were received, the records might be 
found in any one of half a dozen 
places. 

We have found our present system a 
great labor saver, and that we have a 
clear and. perfect record of the items 
sent through this department, and are 
handling, with three clerks, a great deal 
more business than we formerly did with 
four, our business in this department 
having increased more than fifty per 
cent. since installing this system and the 
Elliott-Fisher machines. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


THE SEGREGATION OF SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


trust company is interested, 


T= 


perhaps more vitally than any 
other financial institution, in the agita- 
tion now being made for laws in various 
States requiring the segregation of sav- 


ings deposits and the maintaining of 
separate savings deposits by all banks 
or trust companies which receive such 
deposits. We have at various times 
called attention in these columns to the 
fact that throughout the country the 
trust company is a large holder of sav- 
ings deposits, while in some communi- 
ties it is by far the most important sav- 
institution. There are, indeed. 
many trust companies, three-fourths or 
more of whose business is in the sav- 
ings department. 

The essential features of the pro- 
posal for the segregation of savings de- 
posits are two:—First, that all accounts 
and records relating to such deposits 
shall be kept separate and apart from 
other records of the bank; second, that 
the funds received on account of such 
deposits shall be invested separately, 
shall not be mingled with the other as- 
sets of the bank, and in case of liquida- 
tion shall be used for the payment in 
full of savings deposits before they may 
be used for the benefit of any other 
creditors. With’ the maintenance of 


ings 


such a separate department most of the 
trust companies which do any consid- 
erable amount of trust business are al- 
ready familiar, through experience in 
conducting their trust departments. 
Separate departments for trust busi- 
ness are now required by statute in 
many States. 


MoveMENT Not a New ONE. 


The movement for the segregation of 
savings deposits has made considerable 
progress within the last few years, and 
today nine or ten States have more or 
less complete regulations in the matter. 
In some of them. as in several New 
England States, the separation of the 
savings business is complete; while in 
others, like Ohio, it amounts essentially 
to the separation of the accounts only. 
The pioneer in the movement was New 
Hampshire, which in 1891 adopted a 
statute providing that “Trust compa- 
nies, loan and trust companies, loan and 
banking companies and other similar 
corporations, receiving savings deposits 
or transacting the business of a savings 
bank, shall conduct the business as a 
separate department, and that depart- 
ment shall be amenable to the laws 
governing savings banks; and the treas- 
urer of every such company or corpora- 
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tion shall give a bond to the savings de- 
partment of said company or corpora- 
tion in like manner as is required of 
treasurers of savings banks.” 

In Massachusetts, chapter 520 of the 
Acts of 1908 provides, among other 
things, for the total separation of the 
savings department from the other busi- 
ness of a trust company. The sections 
relating to this matter are as follows: 


Section 1. Every trust company solicit- 
ing or receiving deposits (a) which may be 
withdrawn only on presentation of the pass- 
book or other similar form of receipt which 
permits successive deposits or withdrawals 
to be entered thereon; or (b) which at the 
option of the trust company may be with- 
drawn only at the expiration of a stated 
period after notice of intention to withdraw 
has been given or (c) in any other way 
which might lead the public to believe that 
such deposits are received or invested under 
the same conditions or in the same manner 
as deposits in savings banks; shall have a 
savings department in which all business 
relating to such deposits shall be transacted. 

Sec. 2. All such deposits shall be special 
deposits, and shall be placed in said savings 
department, and all loans or investments 
thereof shall be made in accordance with 
the statutes governing the investment of de- 
posits in savings banks. The duties of the 
board of investment relative to the invest- 
ment of such deposits shall be performed 
by a board or committee appointed by the 
board of directors of such corporation. 

Sec. 3. Such deposits and the _ invest- 
ments or loans thereof shall be appropriated 
solely to the security and payment of such 
deposits, and shall not be mingled with the 
investments of the capital stock or other 
money or property belonging to or con- 
trolled by such corporation, or be liable for 
the debts or obligations thereof until after 
the deposits in said savings department 
have been paid in full. The accounts and 
transactions of said savings department 
shall be kept separate and distinct from the 
general business of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. The capital stock of such cor- 
poration with the liabilities of the stock- 
holders thereunder shall be held as security 
for the payment of such deposits, and the 
persons making such deposits or entitled 
ihereto shall have an equal claim with other 
creditors upon the capital and other 
property of the corporation in addition to 
the security provided for by this act. 

Sec. 5. All income received from the 
investment of funds in said savings depart- 
ment, after deducting the expenses and 
losses incurred in the management thereof 
and such sums as may be paid to depositors 
therein as interest or dividends, shall accrue 
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as profits to such corporation, and may be 
transferred to its general funds, 

Sec. 6. All savings deposits which are 
not now invested in accordance with the 
provisions of this act shall be so invested, 
at least one-fifth part before the first day 
of November in each year after the passage 
of this act, beginning with the year nine- 
teen hundred and nine, and all such deposits 
shall be so invested before the first day of 
November in the year nineteen hundred and 
thirteen. 


~ 


Sec. 7. Such trust company may at any 
time require a depositor in said savings de- 
partment to give a notice not exceeding 
ninety days of his intention to withdraw 
the whole or any part of his deposit. 


Just how much change in the manner 
of conducting a trust company’s busi- 
ness would be required by the adoption: 
of such a plan as the above would ot 
course depend upon the methods at 
present employed by any particular 
company and upon the State laws regu- 
lating investments or trust companies 
and savings banks. For most compa- 
nies which already transact a savings 
business the changes in routine work 
would be slight. For the individual 
records separate books for commercia! 
and savings accounts are in general use: 
the changes in records would be con- 
fined to the general books. As for the 
receipt and payment of deposits, the 
larger companies are for the most part 
already in the habit of maintaining sep- 
arate windows and separate tellers for 
the care of the two classes of accounts. 
Except as a matter of convenience, how- 
ever, such separation is not necessary, 
even if the law requires a separate sav- 
ings department. Small companies em- 
ploying only one teller and one book- 
keeper could receive and pay funds on 
both commercial and savings accounts,— 
as they do now,—through one teller; 
and the accounts could all be kept by 
one bookkeeper. It is probable that the 
cases involve absolutely no changes in 
the routine work of the company, ex- 
cept as to the general books. As to the 
latter, it would of course require the 
keeping of separate general books for 
the savings department. 


INVESTMENT OF SAVINGs FuNDs. 


The matter of the most importance, 
both as to change from present methods 
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and as to possible effects upon both the 
company and the general public, is the 
separate investment of the funds of the 
savings department. In States where 
the investments prescribed for savings 
banks differ materially from those per- 
mitted to trust companies, very consid- 
‘rable readjustments would be required ; 
vhile in some states the shifting of in- 
estments would not be burdensome. It 
1s not improbable that if the movement 
-hould spread, it would be accompanied 
in many States by a re-classification of 
investments permitted to the various 
financial institutions. 

The argument for the segregation 
plan is based essentially upon the neces- 
sity of safe investment of savings funds. 
Hon. Pierre Jay, vice-president of the 
Kank of Manhattan Company of New 
York,—and formerly Bank Commission- 
er of Massachusetts,—in a recent ad- 
dress before the Maryland Bankers’ As- 
sociation, calls attention to the fact that 
safety of investment is a fundamental 
requirement of most of the savings bank 
systems of the world, and shows that the 
principle of special investment of sav- 
ings deposits is generally recognized 
not only in Europe, but also in this 
country. 

He goes on to show that although 
twenty-six States of the Union have 
adopted special standards of investment 
for savings deposits, such legislation is 
in many States a dead letter because of 
the fact that most of the savings funds 
are held by State and national banks 
and trust companies, in which no special 
investment of savings deposits is re- 
quired. Illustrating this point, he 
says:—“West Virginia has an excellent 
mutual savings bank law, with well-se- 
lected investments; but of the $12,500,- 
000 of savings deposits in the State, as 
reported to the National Monetary Com- 
mission on April 28, 1909, only a little 
over a million dollars were in the soli- 
tary mutual savings bank, whereas the 
other eleven millions, or ninety per cent. 
of the total, were held by the 260 State 
and national banks and trust companies. 

“Therefore, it is clear that the sav- 
ings bank law of West Virginia is not 
an effective one. The West Virginians 
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evidently do not care to organize mutual 
savings banks, and as there is but one 
in the State, the people are obliged to 
put their savings in stock banks with 
unrestricted investments.” 


SAFETY FoR SAVINGS. 


This illustrationto which others 
might be added,—shows how legislation 
designed to protect savings deposits 
must necessarily fail to give the in- 
tended protection to all savings deposit- 
ors, unless the legislation affects all 
banks which receive such deposits. Of 
this there can be no doubt. The ques- 
tions that remain are whether savings 
deposits actually need added protection, 
and whether the separate investment of 
these deposits gives additional protec- 
tion. 

On the question of safety it is com- 
mon to cite statistics showing how small 
a fraction of one per cent. of all de- 
posits have, in a series of years, ac- 
tually been lost. The figures really 
show that the loss has in the aggregate 
been very small as compared with the 
total deposits handled, and such sta- 
tistics have a value in the discussion of 
general plans for improvement. 

But what some persons overlook is 
that from the standpoint of the public 
outside of the banks the fact that only 
a small proportion of all the savings 
in the country have been lost does not 
exactly satisfy the individual who has 
a savings account. What he wants to 
know is that his own savings are in no 
danger. If he has saved for a lifetime 
to accumulate enough for old age, and 
then loses it all through some bank fail- 
ure, it is poor consolation for him to 
know that he is one of a small minority, 
and that more than ninety-nine per cent. 
of all the savings deposits in the country 
for the last fifty years have been per- 
fectly safe. 

What strikes him with full force is 
the circumstance that he has lost his 
money, or most of it, at a time of life 
when he cannot replace it, and when its 
loss must mean intense suffering. To 
him the statement that since the pas- 
sage of the national bank act the losses 
of deposits of national banks have 
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averaged but one-twenty-sixth of one 
per cent. a year is hollow mockery. 

No reasonable man with red blood in 
his veins, who has seen the despair of 
people whose entire savings were tied 
up in some bank failure, can be satisfied 
until we have a system under which an 
even one hundred per cent. of savings 
deposits will be absolutely safe. The 
public certainly will not be satisfied un- 
til then, and ought not to be. 

Moreover, it is short-sighted policy, 
merely from the standpoint of business, 
for a bank or banker to fail in the 
adoption of every reasonable measure 
that will add to the security of deposit- 
ors. Every bank failure hurts all the 
banks. The maximum prosperity of the 
banks will never be reached until the 
banks are, and are believed by the pub- 
lic to be, absolutely safe. Nor will the 
urging of measures like the guarantee 
of deposits ever cease until the neces- 
sity of making our banks safer ceases to 
appeal to the people. Those bankers 
who justly regard such proposals with 
alarm need to remember that they may 
be successfully combated only by the 
adoption of more rational measures 
which will accomplish the same result. 
The self-interest of the bank and the 
rights of the public alike demand that 
very reasonable precaution be taken. 

But will the separate and special in- 
vestment of savings deposits contribute 
to the safety of such deposits? That it 
alone will not absolutely assure entire 
safety may, of course, be granted; but 
will it increase the element of safety? 
To this question the answer of the en- 
lightened nations of Europe and of 
more than half the States of the Union 
is, as Mr. Jay points out, yes. In sav- 
ings bank legislation no principle is 
more thoroughly established than that 
the investment of savings deposits 
should be carefully safeguarded. This 
has been the judgment of the past, and 
it is endorsed by the best thought of 
today. The investments permitted 
should be those which afford the highest 
possible degree of security. 
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DovsrtruLt ReEsu tts. 


To the writer the objections offered 
to the segregation plan do not seem well 
founded. Those objections which are 
based upon supposed inconveniences 
to the bank themselves, and to the neces- 
sity of readjustment, would not be of 
serious importance even if their reality 
is conceded. The end to be attained is 
not the convenience of the banks, but 
the best interest of the depositing pub- 
lic. In the long run the true interests 
of the banks and of the public are iden- 
tical; or, in other words, what is best 
for the public will also be best for the 
banks. In the end that bank best serves 
itself which best serves the public. 

The objection that it is a difficult mat- 
ter to determine just what deposits ar 
savings deposits may be dismissed as 
trivial. It is true enough that the line 
is not always clearly marked between 
savings and other deposits, but that it 
can be marked is shown by the daily 
practice of numerous banks which do 
make the distinction. The Massachu- 
setts statute above quoted makes a clear 
distinction. If given the opportunity, 
the depositor himself will readily solve 
the problem as to whether he wants his 
deposit considered a savings deposit or 
not. 

To the objection that the plan might 
frighten away other than savings de- 
positors, because the latter are preferred 
creditors, it is easily shown that ex- 
perience has proven that fears of this 
kind are groundless; for savings de- 
positors, as well as municipal and other 
depositors, have long been preferred 
creditors in many States in which gen- 
eral deposits have steadily grown. 
REApsJusTMENT Wovtp Be 

HarMFUL. 


SuppEN 


Of more moment are the objections 
that the plan might result in a reduc- 
tion of funds that could be used for 
general business purposes and for com- 
mercial loans, and that there would be 
a glut of funds that could be invested 
only in real estate mortgages and other 
approved securities. On this point Mr. 
Jay aptly calls attention to the fact 
that in most States the amounts already 
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invested by the banks in securities which 
are legal for savings banks equals or 
exceeds the total of savings deposits in 
those States. In such cases the prob- 
lem would be the comparatively simple 
one of assigning such investments to the 
savings department. There doubtless 
are some States, however, in which a re- 
adjustment of investments would be re- 
quired, depending upon the provisions 
for investment of savings funds and 
upon the present holdings of the banks. 

In a recent address before the Penn- 
sylvania State Bankers’ Association, 
John G. Reading, president of the Sus- 
quehanna Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Williamsport, Pa., claims that 
in his State the adoption of the segre- 
gation plan would result in a contrac- 
tion of $150,000,000 in commercial 
loans, the bulk of which he believes 


would under the present law have to be 
re-invested in real estate mortgages, 
since investments in Government, Penn- 
sylvania State or municipal bonds (the 
only investments other than real estate 
mortgages permitted to savings banks 
in the State) bring so low an interest 


return as to be out of the question. If 
his figures are correct, it is evident that 
an attempt at sudden readjustment 
would have serious consequences. 

However, the readjustment need not 
be, and under any carefully considered 
plan would not be, sudden, but would 
be spread over a number of years. In 
the case of Massachusetts, five years 
were allowed, and that time might be 
extended. Another possibility in Penn- 
sylvania would be the amending of the 
savings bank law to permit of other 
classes of investments which in recent 
years have by many States been regard- 
ed as safe. It may be pertinent to re- 
mark, too, that if $150,000,000 of sav- 
ings deposits in Pennsylvania banks are 
now invested in commercial loans, the 
fact emphasizes the need of segregation 
of savings deposits in that State. 

The segregation plan is now in opera- 
tion in enough States and under suffi- 
ciently varying circumstances to justify 
the belief that experience will soon 
demonstrate whether it is a suecess. Its 
operation has thus far proceeded with- 
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out serious inconvenience and with grati- 
fying results. From present indications 
it is probable that the movement will 
spread to other States and result in 
more satisfactory conditions. 


JOHNSONS, IN NEWMAN GROVE, 
IOWA, NUMBERED FOR 
IDENTIFICATION 


| gern of it being used as a slang ex- 
pression here this little town and the 

community round about are afflicted 
with “too much Johnson.” Eric Johnson, 
cashier of the Newman Grove State Bank, 
is the man here who is authority for de- 
claring that there is “too much Johnson.” 

“I believe there are more Johnsons to 
the square inch in and around this town 
than anywhere else in the world, figuring 
on the same area. I have counted them up 
and find that, taking this town as a center 
there are 958 Johnsons within a radius of 
twelve miles and of these 629 have the 
Christian name John. 

“A check drawn on the local bank will 
not be paid if it is simply signed ‘John 
Johnson,’ no matter what the standing of 
the Johnson may be. Neither will the in- 
dorsement ‘John Johnson’ be accepted at 
the bank or any of the stores. There are 
so many of them that we have to adopt 
another method.” 

Here is the method as explained by 
Cashier Johnson, though not one of the 
Johns: 

The bank and the stores have decided 
that while the 629 John Johnsons who do 
business here are entitled to credit there must 
be some way of identifying them and not 
making charges against one particular one 
when the charge may lack several hun- 
dred points of being correct. The mer- 
chants and banker have agreed that one 
John Johnson shall be “John Johnson No. 
1,” the next “John Johnson No. 2,” and so 
on until all of the 629 have been given 
and have accepted their numbers. 

The John Johnsons take to the idea kind- 
ly and like it so well that they are notify- 
ing their friends, requesting that when they 
write letters to them they address them by 
number as well as by name. In this way 
they figure that if a letter received at the 
office intended for John Johnson No. 629 is 
delivered to and received by John Johnson 
No. 23 it will be an easy matter to find 
out who is to blame for the error.—NVew- 
man Grove Correspondent Sioux City Jour- 
nal, 
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THE BIG R. R. DEAL THAT WENT WRONG 


By A. Franklin 


A syndicate of high degree 

Comes stealthily across the sea 

Bringing a brilliant, bold intent 

To chain with steel the continent, 

And secretly it sets about, 

To buy the Yankee magnates out. 

From tropic heat to Arctic cold 

It hath made millions manifold; 

Here’s gold and glory more to reap, 

The while these purse-proud Yankees sleep; 

Rock Island, Lehigh, Wabash, Mop,— 

The seas alone its sway shall stop. 

Stenographer, accountant, clerk, 

It hires by scores and puts to work; 

Analyses its experts make 

That praise the roads it means to take; 

Its members mum ride near and far, 

Inspecting things from private car; 

And while they chuckle as they choose, 

Still all the Yankees strangely snooze. 

Their minds made up, they buy, buy, buy; 

The outlook’s fair, though stocks are high. 

Each lot is based on well-placed loan, 

They mark the railroad map their own,— 

And almost have their plans prevailed 

Where Goulds and Harrimans had failed. 

Lo! Mop’s off twelve, Rock Island ten— 

Flies every stock back home again, 

No title save of high-born names 

This peers’ son syndicate retains. 

In place of its pounds, shillings, pence, 

It owns this dear experience: 

Though sound the Yankee slumber seems, 

"Tis lighter far than others’ dreams! 
—Boston News Bureau Poet. 


"THE big. mystery with regard to 

Rock Island is out. There may 
be others to come and with regard to the 
properties concerned, the situation is 
anything but clear, but so far as the 
main facts of the case are concerned, 
the light has been turned on. Who is 
buying Rock Island, Denver, Rio 
Grande, Wabash, Lehigh Valley?— 
that was the question continually asked 
during the year’s early months, and 
which baffled the most astute market 
observers. It is answered now. The 
market’s suspicions that underneath it 
all something was going on, something 
important, have been fully confirmed. 
There was buying of these properties 
going on, concerted buying and with an 
object. The Pearson-Farquhar syndi- 
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cate was the buyer. That has gone to 
smash now, letting a flood of light in on 
the whole matter. 

As conditions disclosed show it up, 
the whole case appears to be one of 
over-confidence. As was fully set forth 
in an article appearing in January “In- 
vestments,” the Rock Island crowd had 
for some time past been fostering the 
ambitious project of an ocean-to-ocean 
line. Came to them one Pearson and 
one Farquhar. “We have all kinds of 
foreign backing,” they said; “let us in 
on this scheme and we can be of great 
assistance in helping you carry it 
through.” The Reid-Moore party were 
not slow to take up with this new ally. 
Here was the very thing they needed 
most—capital, financial strength. Into 
their inmost councils were admitted 
these foreign capitalists. There was set 
on foot what was perhaps the most am- 
bitious project ever undertaken for con- 
solidating into one system a great num- 
ber of powerful railroads. 


THE SCHEME. 


As events have shown, the scheme was 
fatuous—there was never enough 
money behind the syndicate to carry out 
plans of such magnitude, especially as 
these plans conflicted directly with the 
existing order of things. With the 
Reid-Moore party already in control of 
the vast Rock Island system, stretching 
westward from Chicago, with control of 
the Lehigh Valley resting pretty se- 
curely in their hands, with every indica- 
tion that they could get the Wabash as 
a connecting link when they wanted it, 
it seemed indeed as though the great 
plan for an ocean-to-ocean line had a 
first rate chance of success. And as a 
matter of fact, there was nothing wrong 
the matter with the scheme except that 
these interests were reckoning without 
their host—their host in this case being 
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the proprietors in possession of the 
territory into which the new combina- 
tion was trying to force its way. 

It was indeed a scheme to appeal to 
the imagination. The Western Pacific 
from San Francisco to Salt Lake, from 
there the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Rock Island into Chicago, eastward 
again the Wabash and the Lehigh Val- 
ley straight into New York. That was 
to be the great transcontinental. Small 
wonder that these men of big ambitions 
found in it a scheme to fire their imagi- 
nation and to cause them to associate 
with themselves all the eapital resources 
they possibly could. Had the scheme 
been successful, think what it would 
have meant to them! 


Tue Stock Market Sipe or It. 


‘That was the condition of things dur- 
ing the early months of the year. Stocks 
in all these properties were being 
bought as they were offered in the mar- 
ket. For Denver & Rio Grande, for 
Missouri Pacific, even for the despised 
Wabash, there was a continuous de- 


mand. Sometimes at concessions, but 
steadily nevertheless, these stocks were 


taken. There was never a time when 
they could not be sold. Who was buy- 
ing?—that was what the Street kept 
wondering. Steady buying in so many 
places along this transcontinental route 
dreamed of by George Gould finally 
awoke suspicion, and rumor that an- 
other attempt to put through the Gould 
plan was afoot became rife. Cleverly, 
however, the buying was done, and in 
such a way that the buyer’s hand was 
never shown. The Street realized that 
it was going on, realized the big plans 
were under way, realized that interests 
of the first financial strength must be 
involved—suspected, but was unable to 
figure out quite what it all meant. 

And so everything went along well 
untll the financial skies began to darken 
and clouds of trouble to gather on the 
horizon. First came the postponement 
by the Supreme Court of the trust cases 
and with it the certainty that this evil 
influence must overhang the market for 
a year to come. Then came the insist- 
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ence of the demands of labor, bringing 
about a general increase in wages and 
precipitating the bitter fight for freight 
rates. The banks about this time, too, 
made a report showing a vast increase 
in loans and a general position warrant- 
ing the expectation of trouble later on 
in the year. Under these influences, 
prices began gradually to recede. Strong 
interests felt that stock liquidated at 
prevailing prices could be bought back 
more cheaply later on. 


WHEN THE StorM Broke. 


It is unnecessary in connection with 
this Rock Island matter to go deeply 
into the details of the market’s action 
during the first half of the year, but 
from what has been said, it can plainly 
be seen that the crumbling market put a 
severe strain upon the foreign syndicate 
which had started in to do such great 
things with American railroads. They 
were loaded with stocks—stocks of a 
kind on which they could readily borrow 
when the financial skies were smiling, 
but stocks of a class on which loans 
were quickly enough called when once 
trouble bégan to brew. All along the 
line cruel recessions took place in the 
quotations for these securities. For a 
long time the great financial strength 
of the foreign syndicate made it seem 
as though it would be possible to ride 
out the storm. So probably it would 
have been had the other big market in- 
terests been friendly to the one which 
was sinking deeper and deeper into 
trouble. Exactly opposite, 
was the case. The railroad interests in 
control of existing transcontinental 
lines could hardly be expected to view 
with much distress the troubles of this 
would-be newcomer. 

Finally the water became too rough 
and lest this great craft in foundering 
should cause too great a disturbance, a 
strong syndicate, headed by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, stepped in and at a price— 
its own price—took over the stock hold- 
ings of the syndicate which had gotten 
itself into trouble. Immediately the 
market experienced great relief. It was 
as though a great weight which was 


however, 
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hanging around its neck had been sud- 
denly taken off. 


Arter EFFeEcts. 


To those into whose territory the 
Pearson syndicate was trying to push 
itself all this was more or less gratify- 
ing, but looked at in a larger way, there 
is some question as to what may be the 
after effects of what has taken place. 
The Reid-Moore group, as is well 
known, is one of the most powerful, 
financially speaking, in the country. 
With them, associated in this venture, 
was this other powerful foreign syndi- 
cate, the two of them comprising a 
financial power representing untold mil- 
lions. They started out to do some- 
thing. accumulated an immense amount 
of stocks, and in the end, suffered com- 
plete defeat and had these stocks all 
taken away from them. Marketwise, 
this is a consideration far too important 
to overlook. There has been a great 
shifting about of securities. Has it 
helped or has it hurt things? That is 
the question as it appeals to the in- 
vestor. 

It will be possible to give a more 
definite answer when it is known what 
the Kuhn, Loeb & Company syndicate 
proposes to do with the stocks it has 
acquired. Into its hands has come this 
great mass of Denver & Rio Grande, 
Missouri Pacific, Wabash and possibly 
Lehigh Valley. What will be done with 
these stocks? Will the Kuhn, Loeb & 
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Company interests carry out the am- 
bitious plan of an ocean-to-ocean route, 
or will these stocks be fed out on the 
market as the opportunity offers? The 
latter course, it must be admitted, 
seems the more probable. In its rail- 
road affiliations, the Kuhn Loeb interest 
is pretty definitely fixed already. That 
group of financiers would hardly be 
likely to undertake the kind of a scheme, 
represented by this plan, of a new route 
from New York to San Francisco. Far 
more likely, indeed, does it seem that 
the stocks taken over from the Pearson 
syndicate will be held no longer than 
necessary and sold at the very first op- 
portunity. Gifted with rare stock mar- 
ket sagacity as are these interests, it is 
hardly likely that this selling will be 
done in such a way as to cause disturb- 
ance. And yet from the stock market 
point of view the fact that this selling 
will sooner or later have to be done can 
hardly be regarded as anything but a 
most unfavorable circumstance. 


FROM A FOREIGN VIEWPOINT 


ECAUSE of the better perspective 
in which they see conditions pre- 
vailing here, foreign bankers’ views of 
our market are often far clearer than 
our own. Speaking of conditions in the 
United States, Sir Felix Schuster, head 
of the great Union of London & Smith's 
Bank, of London, said: 
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“The condition of affairs in the United 
States has fer some time past been 
watched with a certain amount of anx- 
iety, and exports of gold to that coun- 
try are already taking place. The best 
opinions, however, that I have been able 
to obtain do not appear to warrant the 
pessimistic views not infrequently ex- 
pressed of the economic condition of thz 
United States. It is true that the in- 
creased cost of living has brought, as it 
was bound to do, labor questions into 
the foreground; legislation also is 
feared in some quarters which, while 
dealing with acknowledged existing 
evils, might inflict injury upon legiti- 
mate commercial interests. Perhaps, 
too, the lessons of the crisis of 1907 
were somewhat ‘too rapidly overlooked 
in the great and sudden revival of last 
year, and the banking and currency 
problems disclosed in that crisis have 
not yet been solved. But similar doubts 
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and anxieties, and greater ones, have 
before this been overcome by that re- 
sourceful people, and there can be no 
question of the intrinsic soundness of 
their increasing prosperity and develop- 
ment, rapid, too rapid, perhaps, as that 
development has been. Our information 
indicates that the outlook and conditions 
are considered satisfactory, that diffi- 
culties in the commercial markets are 
not anticipated, that banks are pursuing 
a conservative policy, so as to keep 
their resources well in hand to meet the 
autumn demands. Gold exports from 
this country are not now expected in 
large volume; they may possibly occur 
later, but, according to present esti- 
mates, not in excessive amounts. A fore- 
cast is more than ever difficult, in view 
of the contradictory statements as to the 
condition of crops in the States, on 
which so much depends.” 


SPECULATION IN BANK STOCKS 


By Charles W. Stevenson 


N considering an unusual subject of 
this kind it must be admitted that 
there is no law, either artificial or nat- 
ural, that can confine the dealing in 
shares and commodities. Under our 
system of using the corporation as a 
frame upon which to string a business 
we must admit the right, and best re- 
sults of transfer. There is in certain 
corporations a restriction on the right 
of sale imposed by the issuing power 


itself. But such is not the case where 
the corporation is free, and willing to 
have its ownership pass where it may, 
being only concerned in the conduct of 
the business itself. True, in the best of 
corporations, and especially in the bank 
stocks of the smaller banks, there is the 
security of a controlling interest de- 
sired in the hands of the men who are 
the chief officers. But this is not im- 
perative. And it is exercised against 
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To Buy or Not to Buy 
is the ? Most Puzzling 
to the Average Trader 


no law of transfer, but merely out of 
the goodwill and benefit to the parties 
concerned. A way to transfer the value 
and property in corporate shares must 
always attach to the individual owner. 
And in this lies utter freedom from that 
oppression which comes from the man- 
agement of the institution through the 
domination of a few. The bank is no 
less amenable to this law than others, 
taken in its fundamental principle. 

Not only is an individual right in- 
volved but the bank organism itself 
must always have the benefit among the 
people of that open regard which at- 
taches to any stock that may be pur- 
chased by the people with all the at- 
tending rights of inspection. 


A Wine Distrisution DesiraBLe. 


It will be unnecessary to go into the 
good results of a wide ownership and 
distribution of bank stocks as a matter 
of public investment. Here, again, the 
right of ownership cannot be gainsaid. 
But, from the standpoint of the bank, 
it is desirable for the interest of the in- 
stitution, as is apparent to all thought- 
ful bankers, that the stock be placed 
where it will do the most good to the 
bank. There is competition in banking 
as in everything else. And it is the 
bank that can maintain its own right to 
exist, because it has inherent elements 
of strength, that is to succeed. This is 
to say that the unifying of the divers 
commercial interests of a city or a com- 
munity give to the bank this inherent 
strength. This is always best subserved 
by a proper placing of the stock. But 
it is also a guaranty that the ownership 
of the stock is for an investment which 
will carry with it such an interest as 
will assure to the bank in question the 
full business of the owner as a de- 
positor and a borrower. To this may 
be added perhaps that of a director; and 
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if not this then that of a friend who 
will bring business to the bank. 
Therefore there is good in a wide 
distribution of the stock of the bank. 
In the matter of ownership outside of 
this it may be desirable according to 
the situation and conditions that are at 
hand. For instance, in a small country 
bank it is often desirable to have some 
one of the leading men of the com- 
munity interested, not for the business 
which he may bring, but for the good- 
will he will bring and the character 
which his association will add to the in- 
stitution. In the same way with a city 
institution there is need for the great 
capitalist, if it be no more than for the 
implied strength he gives. 
INVESTMENT Feature Apps To Sta- 
BILITY. 


Taking the city institution as an ex- 
ample, the stock which is regarded as 
a good investment by the general pub- 
lic because of the whole makeup of the 
bank adds to the stability of the bank. 
For confidence is unshaken in that in- 
stitution which has the general good- 
will. And where the stock is desired 
as an investment, not for the large 
profits which may accrue, but for the 
safety of the placing of funds, then it 
will attract to itself the best there is in 
the community. 

It is very easy to make a showing in 
this regard. And yet outside of the 
publishing of the names of directors 
there is little done to show to the peo- 
ple of a city who are the owners of the 
stock. One of the future changes in 
the great banks of the country must 
be regarded as their popularization at 
home. The stocks of the national banks 
of the country are largely scattered. 
But when they become the property of 
the men and women of moderate means 
in the city of operation then the bank 
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will grow stronger thereby. For when 
there are hundreds of stockholders in 
the city of operation, among this class 
there will be hundreds of special plead- 
ers for the bank. There will be hun- 
dreds that will read the published state- 
ments with avidity and compare them 
with rival institutions in the same 
city. It is this which will give to 
the bank an added strength not other- 
wise attainable. But all this is on the 
ground purely of investment, of buy- 
ing and owning for the safety of the 
placement, and for the steady and rea- 
sonable returns on the capital. 


Ownersuip Witnovut IntTEREstT Detri- 
MENTAL. 


On the other hand, it is not desirable 
that aliens shall own shares unless it 
will bring ties of financial interest to- 
gether that will be for the good of both 
institutions. Just to own shares in a 
bank half way across the country is of 
no advantage to the bank otherwise. 
The dividends not only go out of the 
country, but there is no benefit through 
the drawing in of business which comes 
with a home ownership. And there are 
many national banks of the country 
which would be much improved by this 
distribution of the stock near to the base 
of operation. 

A bank lives by what it feeds on. Its 
food is deposits and its growth is credits. 
If it is to be of full benefit to the com- 
munity in which it exists it must ren- 
der to that community the full force of 
its being. It cannot do this if it is de- 
prived of the benefit to it which accrues 
through home ownership for investment 
and association. Stock scattered over 
the country which does not add business 





to the bank is just that much waste 
power. 

SPECULATION DANGEROUS TO STABLE 
OPERATION. 


In the modern complexities of busi- 
ness the custom of buying and selling 
shares has invaded the field of bank- 
ing. And there are now daily and week- 
ly quotations of bank stocks in some of 
the larger centers. And especially since 
there have been mergers and rumors of 
mergers there is a growing tendency to 
buy and sell shares for the immediate 
profit there is in the trade; in a word, 
to speculate. It must be dangerous to 
the management. And if it shall con- 
tinue to increase, must become one of 
the items of banking interest that will 
demand thought and attention. For 
there is no good can come out of this 
form of trading. It matters not that 
the ownership is independent of this. It 
matters not that it does not come close 
to the management. It will in time 
come closer and in time it will make 
its influence felt to the detriment of the 
safe and sane principles of banking. 

A bank occupies that peculiar posi- 
tion in the business world that gives it 
cognizance of all the buying and sell- 
ing, both legitimate and speculative, 
without any participation therein. And 
it is this position that gives it strength 
and the power to meet, the issues of com- 
merce as they come up through a credit 
system built on confidence. But sup- 
pose that the public understand that a 
bank is in the speculative markets, and 
that men are fighting for the control 
thereof by the usual methods used in 
industrials and railroads, what will be 
the effect on the deposits? There ought 
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to be absolutely no speculation in bank 
stocks. And there ought to be some 
method adopted and some restriction 
devised which will prevent the sale of 
shares of stock in a speculative way. 
But it should be done through the busi- 
ness and banking world. 

May Cause 


FLucTuaTIoNs IN Price 


Panic. 


It needs but a glance at the fields of 
investment where there is speculation 
to discern that it would be highly detri- 
mental to a bank to be involved therein. 
Even the matter of price of shares with- 
out the schemes which are used to bear 
or bull the stock would within itself 
tend to produce panic. The depositor, 


noting some day a drive in the stocks 


of the Great National Bank of Gamble- 
town, would immediately begin to listen 
to the rumors that fill the air and the 
sensational stories that are compounded 
for the purpose of the game. And 
there would appear in all probability 
some feature that would cast a doubt 
on the continued profits or show some 
undue acceleration therein, and _ this 
would bring to light something con- 
nected with the internal management. 
Such must be the inevitable result. This 
depositor, perhaps, not knowing just 
how much weight to put to the incident 
that is relied on for the speculative 
feature might scent something in the 
wind that would make for the ultimate 
downfall of the bank. He would imme- 
diately seek to withdraw his deposit. 
Others would do likewise. And still 
others, seeing and hearing vague and 
shadowy rumors, would also seek to get 
their money in hand. And thus a panic 
might be the reasonable result. 

We have not reached anything like 
this in the speculative field of trading 
bank stocks. But it may not be far dis- 
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tant, if the growing tendency to specu- 
late herein is not by some means 
frowned upon. The people own the 
banks. It is to their interest that they 
be run on the natural principles that 
give them strength and_ helpfulness. 
But to do this they must be like a city 
set upon a hill, whose light cannot be 
hid. They must be above the specula- 
tive market, nct a part of it. And, in- 
deed, the bank has a duty to perform 
always in curbing speculation in the 
granting of its loans. 


Creates Opportunity For INJsuriovs 
TALK. 


One can easily imagine that there 
might come a time by the mere trading 
in stocks when there would be banks 
organized, merged or manipulated for 
the purpose of depressing the shares or 
unduly raising their price. That such 
a condition is wholly foreign to the safe 
stable banking position is admitted. 
There can be none of the speculative 
features about a bank stock. And to 
create a condition in which there might 
be engendered something of the kind 
would be to imperil the institution. 

But leaving this objection aside, the 
mere fact that there is speculation in a 
certain bank’s shares may give rise to 
talk that may prove very injurious to its 
welfare and even its safe conduct. For 
if there is one impregnable institution 
in all the city or community it is the 
bank. Here men rest their full con- 
fidence. And as all roads lead to the 
bank, so all men come to the bank with 
a trust in its management and a con- 
fidence in its careful conduct and _ its 
inviolable security. Let some manipu- 
lator of the stock market take hold: of 
a bear campaign or a bull tossing, and 
what becomes of this dignity that 
hedges about a king? It is gone. The 
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proposed change in some part of the 
personnel gives opportunity to talk. 
The fact that a certain failure may 
come close to the institution is enough 
to create antagonism and distrust. And 
it will soon become the business of the 
speculator to take hold of any item and 
make it serve his purpose in affecting 
the price of the shares. If the state- 
ment shall show that the bank has not 
the required amount of reserve on hand 
for the time it may be made much of in 
the interest of a clique. You say this is 
anticipating, and will never come. It 
may be. But a less degree is only 
less harmful. 


CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT AND PRACTICE 
oF BANKING. 


There is something about the make-up 
of a bank that prohibits speculation. 
These shares have a value, it is true. 
They are the property of the individual. 
As we have shown, it is not to the best 
interests of the public and the de- 
positors that there be restrictions around 
their transfer. This question was asked 
of the Governors of the Bank of Eng- 
land by the Monetary Commission. The 
answer was that there was no attempt 
to control the ownership of shares, 
though in other large London banks 
there are restrictions on transfers. But 
it was averred there could be but one 
vote to the owner, and after the limit 
of that vote had been reached, the own- 
er of the shares could not vote. Be this 
is it may, when applied to the banks of 
the United States it remains that the 
bank ought not to be used as a vehicle 


of speculative ownership for the rea- 
son that the assets are the trust funds 
of the depositors and they must stand 
high above the turmoil of trade and be 
in every dollar worth their face. Not 
only will the speculation tend to hurt 
the bank in the public confidence, but 
the fact that trust funds are at stake 
will tend to render them immune and 
sacred. 


Hourtrvet to tHe Deposiror’s Trust. 


No bank can long exist without a com- 
plete trust on the part of the depositors. 
If stories which affect the bank’s stand- 
ing and character seem to be a part of 
the speculative tactics, should they 
grow, which may cause a panic, then it 
is incumbent that those in the manage- 
ment of the large banks see to it, as far 
as in their power to, and prevent the 
dealing of bank stocks and their quota- 
tions on the stock exchanges of the 
country. This may at first seem to be 
in derogation of the rights of the parties 
who are shareholders. But if it is nec- 
essary in the Bank of England to con- 
trol the number of votes that one owner 
shall have, then it is incumbent on the 
management here to see that the shares 
be not used for the sole purpose of get- 
ting positions within the institution. It 
would be much better if the shares were 
all owned by residents of the city or dis- 
trict in which the bank does business for 
the sake of the business which such own- 
ership brings. This open conduct of 
the bank, the publication of the capital 
and the condition in the newspapers, 
must carry with it a feeling of com- 
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plete trust, or it will be made the sub- 
ject of attack by manipulators. In- 
deed, as matters stand now, be it even 
a new bank it is best that there be no 
speculative value whatever concerning 
the shares. 

Nothing should be done by the public 
that will hurt the bank’s standing. There 
is a special law now on the statute books 


of the nation that he who wantonly as- 
sails the character of a bank is amen- 
able to punishment and damages as in 
other cases of slander. And this ought 
to be the unwritten law of every good 
citizen and community. The bank is 
too vital an institution to all the people 
to admit of anything like vicious dis- 
cussion as to its assets. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN THE BOND 
BUSINESS 


By George E. Castello 


XPERIENCE im selling various 
lines, a large acquaintance among 
salesmen, and a still larger acquaintance 
with buyers and consumers of all 
classes, convinces me that in no line 
does the element of personality exert 
the influence that it does in the bond 
business. It is the logical conclusion of 
one of the most important functions of 
business life. 

Three generations ago, there was not 
time for specialization. It is true that 
in a few isolated cases we had great 
specialists, but the lawyer, physician, 
bookkeeper, etc., etc., was a “general 
practitioner.” There were too few men 
then. The individual was a general 
utility man, whose activities embraced, 
or tried to embrace, all the subjects cov- 
ered by his profession or business. As 
a result, the knowledge that the ordinary 
human being can acquire had to be 
spread out pretty thin to make it cover 
the required ground. 

Time has changed all this. General 
knowledge has increased at a pace which 
has far distanced the individual capac- 
ity for absorption, retention, and the 
subsequent practical application of the 
principles previously acquired. Knowl- 
edge, ever impatient, is never content to 
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stand still. With the increase of knowl- 
edge came the inevitable concomitant 
increase of science, which is knowledge 
reduced to principles. What, then, was 
more natural than specialization? 


PERSONALITY THE KEYNOTE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


In this bustling, rushing time, the op- 
portunities for individual development 
are far from large. On the other hand, 
the opportunities offered for the indi- 
vidually developed never were larger. 
Personality is the keynote of achieve- 
ment—the slogan of success. Why have 
we not more of it? Primarily, the busi- 
ness houses are at fault. They turn a 
man out with a list of bonds, saddle him 
with the duties of a lot of unnecessary, 
and sometimes unread, reports, and say 
“Make good.” One sees these men en- 
ter a bank and submit the list to the 
official in charge of the purchasing of 
investment securities. There they are, 
take your choice—for all the world like 
a peddler opening his pack. On the list 
may be half a dozen kinds of bonds, and 
the individual number of concerns rep- 
resented may run up to forty or fifty. 
The salesman will submit this same list 
to all his customers ;—tradesmen, phy- 
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sicians, retired manufacturers, in the 
same ‘“‘you-pays-your-money-and-you- 
takes-your choice” style. 

The point is—how much do these 
salesmen know about the bonds they are 
selling? What do they know of the 
physical conditions of the properties? 
In most cases, they know—and that 
more or less imperfectly—just what is 
printed on the circulars they distribute. 
The soliciting of thousands of dollars 
of earnings and savings is far too seri- 
ous a matter to be taken lightly. Kip- 
ling writes of Tomlinson’s account of 
his deeds— 


“This I have read in a book,” he said, 
“and that was told to me, 

And this I have thought that another 
man thought of a prince in 
Muscovy.” 

How many bonds are sold on this 
very plan? 


Tue TRAINING OF A SALESMAN. 


If a bond house will take the time 
to acquaint its men personally with all 
the details of the securities to be sold, 
assigning the various grades and classes 
of bonds te the men best qualified to 
handle them, then give these men the 
opportunity to work up a clientéle 
among the classes to which their par- 
ticular assignment would most appeal, 
there would then be offered an oppor- 
tunity for individual effort and _ per- 
sonal endeavor which would develop, 
to the utmost, the personality of the 
salesman. What a splendid thing the re- 
sult of this plan would be, and to what 
an enormous extent business would be 
facilitated and benefited! If the bond 
be an industrial, let the salesman visit 
che plant, see everything that is being 
done, thoroughly familiarize himself 
with all the details of the property—its 


history, present condition and prospects 
—keep him on the grounds until he is 
filled with a legitimate enthusiasm that 
will make his work a pleasure. The man 
thus equipped has laid the foundation 
for specializing. If he be the right 
sort, the selling of the bond will be the 
means instead of the end. A specialist 
must idealize, for what is Idealism but 
Selection, and what is Selection? Spe- 
cialization. The property being bonded 
must appeal to him so strongly that his 
thought will not be of his commissions, 
his salary, or his sales account, but of 
the welfare of the concern, of what ben- 
efit the sale of the bonds will effect. 

Women should make splendid secur- 
ity-sellers, by virtue of their highly de- 
veloped intuition. Nature has endowed 
them with this wonderful ability to ar- 
rive at a logical conclusion without pre- 
vious logical process. What an invalu- 
able asset selective intuition would be to 
the business man! A sixth sense, which 
would enable him to determine at once 
the kind of security which would appeal 
to an individual. Yet this power can 
be developed, and some men, uncon- 
scious specialists, know at once to whom 
to go with a particular bond. This is 
the sort of salesman referred to at the 
beginning of this article. The man who 
knows! What does he know, and how 
does he know it? First, he knows him- 
self, and has the confidence of that 
knowledge. Secondly, he knows what 
his bond represents. Thirdly, he 
knows his customers—a _ knowledge 
which cannot be acquired except by 
keen observation, hard work, and unlim- 
ited comparison and thought. Fourthly, 
he knows what to do, how and when to 
do it, and has developed his sense of 
the “eternal fitness of things” to such 
a degree that he has reduced to but a 
fraction of its former force, the axiom 
“Humanum est errare.” 
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We are told that “a good salesman 
can sell anything,” and we grant the 
fact. Furthermore, we prove it by 
pointing to the thousands of buyers 
who have been “sold.” Proved by the 
lowest form of wit, it is true; but the 
morals of the proof are, if anything, a 
shade higher than the morals of the 
statement. 

Not long ago I talked with one of 
the best “salesmen” I have ever met. 
I had not seen him for over two years, 
at which time he was working in the 
Middle Western States. 

“Where are you working now?” I 
asked. 

“New England.” 

‘How do you find business?” 

“Mighty slow. Great place if the 
people know you, though.” 

“What's the matter with your old ter- 
ritory? I thought you had a splendid 
clientéle there.” 

“So I did, and I made big money out 
of it. Trained the customers to come 


right up and eat out of my hand. Then 
I took out a million X Y & Z 414, and 


the juiciest killing you ever 
dreamed of! They went like hot 
cakes! Everyone knew me, and when 
I said the stuff was O. K., I had to put 
up a sign, ‘Line forms on this side.’ Of 
course it was bunk, and pretty soon 
the folks were looking for little Willie 
with cannon and things. That’s why 
I’m in New England. But there was 
good money in it,” he added, regret- 
fully. 

Here we have an instance of the ma- 
terial for a specialist being wasted. 
Worse than wasted; deliberately thrown 
away—sacrificed to no worthy end. This 
man had lived among his customers for 
years, and had gained their confidence 
to a degree second only to that enjoyed 
by their physicians and clergy. He 
knew absolutely what sort of bond 
would appeal to this one and that one, 
and, taking advantage of this knowl- 
edge, deliberately violated his trust. 

“Everyone knew me, and when I said 
the stuff was O. K., it went like hot 


made 
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cakes.”” That is the whole story. The 
Personal Equation sold the bond, but 
the Equation contained a false quantity 
in this case. What a ghastly travesty 
on the term “Securities” ! 


How Metruops Have CHANGED. 


The increased cost of living makes it 
imperative that the individual investor 
secure higher interest on his capital, and 
the lowering of savings banks’ rates of- 
fers a golden opportunity for the start- 
ing of a specializing movement among 
bond men. 

Fifteen years is not a very long time 
in which to overcome a custom of sev- 
eral generations’ standing, yet this is 
what has been done. Not entirely over- 
come, perhaps, but the exceptions are 
in cases where the new order of things 
would not be particularly useful. 

Fifteen years ago, not a banking 
house in the country had an “outside” 
representative! When it became known 
that a firm had detailed a man to go to 
various cities, selling securities, hands 
went up in amazement, heads were 
shaken sadly, and the enterprising bank- 
ers were immediately voted “short of 
funds,’ and their suspension and fail- 
ure expected. Now,— 
what a change! The firms not having 
men on the road can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and the travelling 
force of a bond department is a very 
potent factor in a banking house. 
have an unconscious spe- 
cialization, the of the con- 
comitant development of a growth, nec- 
essitated by the inevitable “broadening” 
of ambitious and progressive concerns. 
Furthermore, we now see tremendous 
institutions, which handle nothing but 
bonds ! 

Are we not, therefore, justified in 
premising a further specialization—a 
specialization by, for, and -of the in- 
dividual? This done, it is not difficult 
to visualize a condition dominated by 
the personality, a knowledge of the par- 
ticular financial needs and preferences 


momentarily 


Here we 
evolution 
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of the individuals by the individual, and 
a consequent facilitation of distribution 
and digestion which will repay a thou- 
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sand fold—in time and money—the 
initial investment for the development 
of the Personal Equation. 


KNOWLEDGE OF INVESTMENTS—PART I 


By Charles Lee Scovil 


T has been wisely stated that the se- 
lection of sound investments is 
largely a matter of education. As ap- 
plied to persons setting aside at stated 
intervals a certain proportion of their 
earnings, business men carrying over a 
surplus from year to year, or to those 
dependent upon the income-producing 
power of their money, the importance of 
this statement cannot be exaggerated. 
Further than this, it is a subject which 
should be a familiar topic of discussion 
in the homes of all prosperous people. 

No man can foretell at what time, or 
under what circumstances he may cease 
to be a factor in the activities of this 
world. It is therefore a positive duty, 
or at least a wise precaution, for him 
to familiarize the immediate members 
of his family with the subject of invest- 
ments. Otherwise, as frequently hap- 
pens, they may be persuaded, through 
lack of knowledge, to invest in venture- 
some schemes the money accumulated 
solely for their benefit. This should 
make it perfectly clear to fair-minded 
persons that if the habit were formed 
of discussing the subject of investments 
in the home, there would be a vast de- 
crease in the large percentage of losses 
resulting from the placing of money in 
unsafe channels. 

Entirely aside from this there are 
men without number who are large earn- 
ers of money, and who, apparently with- 
out any uneasiness of mind, absolutely 
ignore the necessity of saving, or invest- 
ing with wisdom, any part of their earn- 
ings. Not only is this true, but it is 
also frequently the case that men believe 
themselves to be saving money, when 
they are simply turning it over to un- 
scrupulous individuals to do with sub- 
stantially as they may elect. A man of 
moderate means, or one conducting a 
profitable business, who fails to adopt 


a frugal policy in times of prosperity, 
neglecting to give thought and study to 
the safe investment of his surplus earn- 
ings, usually lays up for himself, in 
times of adversity, an ocean of regrets. 
People should know what sound in- 
vestments represent, their affiliations 
with progress and prosperity, and their 
direct bearing upon the comfort and in- 
dependence of wage-earners. Our rail- 
roads, public utility and industrial cor- 
porations—in fact, the bone and sinew 
of every industry in the country—are 
distinctly related to sound investments. 
The government itself and municipali- 
ties rest largely upon this solid foun- 
dation. It takes money, the money of 
individuals collectively, to finance and 
maintain all of these interests. While 
it must always be true that some invest- 
ments will be more speculative than 
others, and that some so-called invest- 
ments will ever exist as subterfuges to 
extract money from the unwary, there 
are practical and comparatively simple 
ways by which the investor can learn to 
avoid the danger spots and become inter- 
ested in only meritorious propositions. 


Some Basic PRINCIPLES. 


It is a recognized fact that, in times 
of great prosperity, inexperienced in- 
vestors usually buy a large number of 


undesirable securities. The following 
are probably the two chief reasons: 

First—During such periods, the cost 
of living is so very high that investors 
are tempted to give too much thought to 
the amount of their dividends or income, 
thus neglecting to scrutinize with sufh- 
cient care the quality of the security to 
be afforded their principal. 

Second—In times of great prosperity, 
the high prices for raw materials, man- 
ufactured products, etc., lead owners 
and proprietors to believe that larger 
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profits could be made if sufficient capital 
were available with which to extend 
their respective fields of opération. The 
natural result is incorporation; in many 
instances based largely upon estimated 
earnings and dreams of the future. As 
time goes on, and the inevitable decline 
in the volume of business takes place, 
with lower range of prices all along the 
line, the inexperienced investor, who 
may have placed a part of his funds in 
such enterprises, finds himself to be the 
owner of a class of securities from 
which little or no income is to be de- 
rived, and for which there is absolutely 
no market. It is only after experiences 
of this character that many investors 
learn the basic principle of safeguard- 
ing their surplus funds, i. e., always to 
make the question of security the pri- 
mary consideration. 


Some Unusvat Opportunities. 


This must not be construed as imply- 
ing that it is difficult to make desirable 
investments in times of great prosperity. 
On the contrary, during such periods 


many long-established and sound cor- 
porations with whose securities well-in- 
formed investors are familiar, find it ex- 
pedient to become heavy borrowers, 
chiefly for the reason that enlarged fa- 
cilities are essential to meet the increas- 
ing demands of their business. If the 
prevailing rates for money are high, 
which is usually the case at such times, 
the corporations have no alternative ex- 
cept to sell their securities at attractive 
prices. It is then that the well-in- 
formed investor, being in a position to 
follow intelligently the suggestions of 
the investment banker, whose client he 
may be, is afforded unusual investment 
opportunities. 

The writer has no intention of dignify- 
ing, by comparison with conservative in- 
vestments, certain classes of speculative 
real estate, mining stocks, plantation 
stocks, and numerous other questionable 
propositions. At the same time, consid- 
ering the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars lost by misinformed investors, it is 
difficult to conceive how one writing 
upon the subject of investments can 
pass over such a deplorable condition 
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without some comment. The writer, 
therefore, takes this opportunity of 
cautioning his readers against having 
anything whatever to do with such prop- 
ositions. If the scores upon scores of 
securities which it is claimed by their 
exponents will yield all the way from 
eight per cent. to fifty per cent. annual 
income, were sound investments of per- 
manent and progressive value, the pro- 
moters would experience no difficulty in 
readily securing capital from reputable 
investment bankers, or even from local 
institutions. When such men present 
their propositions, keep this thought in 
mind: the reputable investment banker, 
with his special knowledge and years of 
training, and with the best investigating 
experts at his command, can not get for 
his clients sound investments yielding 
more than from five per cent. to six per 
cent., excepting under abnormal condi- 
tions, when large and responsible cor- 
porations sometimes find it necessary to 
pay high rates of interest for short- 
time loans. 

This applies also to the advertise- 
ments and literature of many companies, 
stating that they are offering securities 
directly to the public, thus saving buy- 
ers the banker’s commission. Investors 
who are attracted by very expensive 
advertisements and large type, should 
first make inquiry as to whether the 
business had been submitted to reputa- 
ble investment bankers, and, if so, dis- 
cover the reasons that induced bankers 
to decline to purchase. 
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Then again, investors should not be 
misled by the statement, often made, 
that subscriptions for such securities 
will be received through certain banks 
or trust companies. Such a statement 
by the sellers, while in some cases hay- 
ing the tendency to inspire the con- 
fidence of prospective buyers, has no di- 
rect bearing upon the subject. So long 
as a company selling its securities di- 
rectly to the public is without bad repu- 
tation, any institution with which it may 
sarry a reasonably large deposit account 
might feel perfectly justified in extend- 
ing such an accommodation. Because 
of such action it is not customary in 
business circles to conclude that the in- 
stitutions endorse the propositions. It 
is purely and simply an accommodation ; 
nothing more, nothing less. 

Any business man will readily appre- 
ciate the very great difficulty of con- 
ducting a profitable mercantile business 
and combining with it the sale of stocks 
or bonds. A company attempting to do 


this might make money out of one of the 


two propositions; but when worked in 
conjunction one usually suffers for the 
benefit of the other. The propositions 
are separate and distinct, largely for 
the reason that, as related to the securi- 
ties, it is not merely a question of sell- 
ing. On the contrary, the important 
consideration should be the permanent 
protection afforded the investor. 


Practically every large investment 
banking house is the medium through 
which certain corporations sell to the 
public their security issues. These se- 
curities are commonly known as _ the 
“specialties” of the banking house han- 
dling them. No reputable investment 
banker will consent to purchase the 
bonds of an issuing company until qual- 
ified experts have rigidly inspected and 
carefully scrutinized every detail of the 
business; not only as related to existing 
conditions, but judged also from the 
viewpoint of future possibilities. The 
experts must be men of established 
reputation and their integrity beyond 
reproach. They consist of well-known 
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accountants, eminent engineers, expert 
operating officials and men well skilled 
in getting at the facts underlying the 
particular business transacted by the 
company, the purchase of whose securi- 
ties may be under consideration. 

If the examinations result in a satis- 
factory report by the experts, the firm 
of bankers holds a conference, at which 
time all of the facts and details are 
carefully reviewed. Assuming that the 
decision be to accept the business, a 
member of the firm usually becomes a 
director of the company, and the other 
members of the board must not be ob- 
jectionable to the investment house. This 
is deemed essential in order to protect 
the interests of such of the firm’s clients 
as may purchase the bonds. 


MortGaGe aNp Deep or Trust. 


Further than this, a “Mortgage and 
Deed of Trust” is framed between the 
issuing company and a trustee—the lat- 
ter usually a well-known trust company, 
having a reasonably large capital and 
surplus. Under the terms of the in- 
denture, which are reviewed in detail by 
the members of the firm of bankers and 
its attorneys, the issuing company con- 
veys and assigns unto the trustee all of 
the property, rights, franchises, etc., 
upon which the bonds are to be a mort- 
gage. There are also specified, among 
other things, the amount of bonds, and 
the conditions under which they may be 
issued, a description of the property 
mortgaged, the keeping of the same in- 
sured and in repair, and numerous other 
important stipulations designed abso- 
lutely to protect the bondholders. In 
addition, it is usually specified that if 
default shall be made in the perform- 
ance of any agreement contained in the 
indenture, or in the payment of interest 
upon any of the outstanding bonds, and 
shall so continue for the term specified 
(usually from three to six months), the 
whole amount of outstanding bonds then 
becomes due and payable, in accordance 
with the terms of the deed of trust. In 
order that all of the holders of outstand- 
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ing bonds may receive the same fair and 
impartial treatment, united action upon 
their part is essential. It is therefore 
usually customary to specify in the deed 
of trust that while the trustee may en- 
force the rights of all bondholders at 
the written request of holders of only 
from twenty-five per cent. to thirty per 
cent. of the outstanding bonds; at the 
same time, it takes a majority of the 
bondholders (from sixty to ninety per 
cent. as the case may be) to direct and 
control the action of the trustee in the 
sale of the property, or in the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to operate it for their 
benefit. This would prevent the sale of 
the property at a price which might be 
considered a sacrifice. 

On the other hand, if the form of se- 
curity to be issued were to comprise 
stock, it is obvious that the company 
would have to be controlled by the 
clients and friends of the investment 
banker. This for the reason that, as 
related to its “specialties,” no reputable 
investment house will undertake to 
finance a company unless the positive 
assurance is had that it will be in a posi- 
tion to protect the interests of its clients, 
no matter through what future exigen- 
cies the company may pass. 

These facts, which are very briefly 
recited, could be added to by a multi- 
plicity of others. They should serve to 
explain, however, why the reputable in- 
vestment house is recognized as being 
the only proper channel through which 
to buy or sell sound investment securi- 
ties. The service rendered, which is 
largely professional in its scope, is the 
governing factor with the reputable 
banker, and is so recognized by all large 
corporations. It is a service which is 
essential to the individual investor, aid- 
ing him, so far as the experienced mind 
can determine, in selecting safe and 
conservative investments. 


Generally speaking, bonds represent 
a mortgage divided into several parts, 
and in most cases the interest is pay- 
able semi-annually. The denominations 
are usually $1,000, although sometimes 
they are issued in smaller or larger 
amounts. There are three distinct forms 
of bonds, as follows: 


Coupon bonds, 

Coupon bonds registered as to prin- 
cipal only, 

Bonds registered as to both principal 
and interest. 


It is very important for investors to 
know just what these different forms 
signify, notwithstanding that in all cases 
the issuing companies are responsible 
for the punctual payment of the princi- 
pal and interest. 

Coupon bonds “pass by delivery,” as 
is usually specified in mortgages. In 
other words, the principal and the in- 
terest are payable to bearer, and are 
readily convertible into cash. The bond 
itself recites upon its face the obliga- 
tion of the issuing company, ete., and 
has attached thereto small interest cer- 
tificates, commonly known as “coupons.” 
Assuming that a $1,000 coupon bond is 
one of an issue having twerty years to 
run before the principal becomes pay- 
able, and that it bears interest at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually, January 1 and July 
1, there would be attached to the bond 
forty coupons of twenty-five dollars 
each. With every January 1 and July 
1 the owner detaches from the bond one 
of these coupons, and, upon presenting 
the same at the fiscal agency of the is- 
suing company, receives twenty-five dol- 
lars in cash, representing the interest 
on the $1,000 bond for six months. If 
the holder of the coupon preferred, he 
could deposit the same at his bank for 
collection; or a bank or trust company, 
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to whom he were known, might arrange 
to cash it for him. It frequently hap- 
pens that investors leave bonds in trust 
with investment bankers. In this case, 
if the investor so directs, the banker will 
detach the coupons upon the interest 
dates, collect the same, send the client 
a check for the amount, or place the 
money to the credit of the client’s ac- 
count. When the final coupon attached 
to a bond becomes due, the bond itself 
should also be presented for payment. 
Based upon a coupon bond of $1,000 
denomination, the holder would receive 
$1,000 in cash, representing his pron- 
cipal, in addition to the twenty-five in 
cash for the last coupon. Sometimes 
the final coupon is not attached to the 
bond, in which case, when the bond is 
presented for payment at maturity, the 
holder receives also the interest for the 
last six months. Usually coupon bonds 
may be registered as to principal, and, 
in some cases, they may be exchanged 
for bonds registered as to both princi- 
pal and interest. 


Bonps Not DirectLty NEGOTIABLE. 


Coupon bonds registered as to prin- 
cipal only are a direct obligation of the 
issuing company to the registered own- 
ers. Such bonds are not negotiable, ex- 
cept by the written assignments of the 
registered owners, whose names appear 
upon the bonds. The coupons attached 
to such bonds, however, are payable to 
bearer, in the same manner as those at- 
tached to coupon bonds. Bonds reg- 
istered as to principal only may be re- 
leased to bearer by the issuing company, 
or its agents, when accompanied by the 
written assignments of the registered 
owners. When so released, they become 
coupon bonds, and may be sold and de- 
livered as such. 

Investors should be very particular 
not to write their names, nor make nota- 
tions, upon bonds. When this is done, 
it is necessary to sell them as “‘endorsed 
bonds” which, of course, affects their 
market value. 

Bonds registered as to both principal 
and interest are a direct obligation of 
the issuing company to the registered 
owners. They are usually issued in cer- 


tificate form, assignable in writing, and 
have no coupons attached, checks for 
the interest being mailed directly to the 
registered owners. Practically all of 
the modern mortgages provide for the 
conversion of such bonds into coupon 
bonds. When mortgages do not so pro- 
vide, such bonds usually sell at slightly 
lower prices than coupon bonds of the 
same issuing company, owing to the 
limited demand and, in the event of sale, 
it is necessary to assign them in blank, 
disposing of them specifically as reg- 
istered bonds. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR BONDHOLDERS. 


It is obvious that coupon bonds should 
be placed in a safe-deposit vault or 
lodged in some secure quarter. It is a 
matter of record that a stolen coupon 
bond, when purchased by an innocent 
third party, cannot be recovered by the 
original owner. Further than this, the 
issuing company, or its fiscal agents, 
would have to pay the coupons as they 
became due, and also the par value of 
the bond at its maturity. This will ex- 
plain why many investors prefer to 
leave bonds in trust, with their invest- 
ment bankers. It also explains one of 
the reasons why experienced and reputa- 
ble investment bankers will not buy or 
sell securities for a stranger, until sat- 
isfied that he is all he represents him- 
self to be. When a coupon bond is lost, 
the fiscal agents of the issuing company 
should be notified promptly, and, if pos- 
sible, the number of the bond furnished. 
A communication should also be ad- 
dressed to the investment banker, who 
will render the client every possible as- 
sistance in the effort to recover the bond. 
In the case of a lost bond, the issuing 
company might, in its discretion, ar- 
range to issue a new bond, but only 
upon the filing of a satisfactory bond 
of indemnity. 

In view of these facts, it seems to be 
advisable for persons of moderate 
means, buying bonds solely for invest- 
ment, to have the same registered as to 
principal, notwithstanding that the cou- 
pons attached to such bonds are pay- 
able to bearer, the same as in the case 
of coupon bonds. The registration of 
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vonds as to principal is, however, a safe- 
guard to the owners, so far as the prin- 
cipal is concerned, and such bonds when 
released to bearer, in the manner as 
leretofore stated, become readily ne- 
cotiable. 

Redeemable bonds: In some mort- 
gages the right is reserved by the issu- 
ing company to buy all or any part of 
the outstanding bonds before maturity, 
usually upon prior notice to holders of 
from one to six months, by advertise- 
ment. This naturally has an effect 
upon the market for such bonds, and ex- 
plains why they often sell at lower 
prices than bonds which are not redeem- 
able; although the redeemable bonds 
may bear the same rate of interest and 
possess even greater intrinsic value. To 
illustrate: If a $1,000 bond were re- 
deemable at the option of the issuing 
company at, say, 105 ($1,050), it would 
be exceptional for a buyer to be willing 
to pay in excess of this figure for the 
same. When such bonds are redeemed, 
coupon bonds are payable to the bearer 
at the office of the issuing company, or 
its agents; and registered bonds, when 
accompanied by written assignments, 
are redeemable in the same manner. All 
bonds cease to bear interest after the 
date of redemption, or maturity. 


REDEMPTION FOR THE SINKING FunNp. 


Some mortgages provide that a cer- 
tain amount of cash, or a percentage of 
gross earnings, or so many cents for 
each ton of coal mined, ete., shall be 
paid by the issuing company to the 
trustee at stated periods, and applied 
as a sinking fund for the purchase of 
outstanding bonds, at not exceeding a 
specified price. It is customary to pro- 
vide in such mortgages that the issuing 
company shall advertise, semi-annually, 
or annually, as the case may be, the 
amount of money in the hands of the 
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trustee available for the purchase of 
bonds for the sinking fund. The hold- 
ers of the outstanding bonds who may 
so elect, offer them to the trustee at a 
price at which they would be willing to 
sell, not exceeding, however, the figure 
specified in the mortgage. When the 
bids are opened, the bonds offered at 
the lowest prices are, of course, ac- 
cepted. If no offerings are received, 
the mortgage usually specifies that the 
trustees may draw by lot a sufficient 
amount of the outstanding bonds to ab- 
sorb the sinking-fund money, paying 
the holders the sinking-fund price, no 
more and no less. The issuing company 
then advertises the numbers of the 
bonds so drawn, and, as far as the hold- 
ers are concerned, the principal and in- 
terest of such bonds have matured. The 
holders of the drawn bonds, upon pre- 
senting them at the office of the trustee, 
receive in payment therefor the price 
specified in the mortgage. In some 
cases, in lieu of drawing bonds by lot, 
the trustee may invest and accumulate 
the sinking-fund money. Bonds pur- 
chased for the account of the sinking 
fund must be either cancelled end de- 
stroyed, on the one hand; or they must 
be kept alive and held by the trustee. 
In the latter case, the bonds continue to 
draw interest, the same as other out- 
standing bonds, the interest being ap- 
plied by the trustee toward the future 
purchase of bonds for the sinking fund. 
Generally speaking, the mortgages of 
coal companies, or companies exhaust- 
ing a product which cannot be replaced, 
should provide for a sinking fund, mak- 
ing it certain that as the amount of 
coal, or whatever product it may be, is 
diminished, the bonded debt of the com- 
pany will be proportionately decreased. 
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THE CONTEST OVER RAILROAD RATE INCREASES 


By. Kendall Taylor 


7. question of railroad rate in- 

creases, instead of being settled 
now, as the railroad executives hoped it 
would be by this time, is still hanging 
fire. Through the “persuasion” of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
railroad companies have agreed to sus- 
pend all of the important increases un- 
til the first of November. This step was 
taken because the Commission had de- 
termined to suspend the rates if the 
railroads did not, and in that case the 
delay would have been greater than it 
now is expected to be. 

The whole’ country is now asking 
whether or not the Commission is going 
to allow the higher rates. Meanwhile 
the railroad companies are losing several 
millions of dollars that they expected to 
earn as a result of the change in sched- 
ules. Investors are hesitating between 
railroad bonds and other securities, with 
a result of a big drop of prices obtain- 
able for the railroad bonds. The stock 


exchange, as events of the past few 
weeks have shown, is suffering from 
painful uncertainty as to the future of 
railroads, and the quotations for high 
class securities have dropped to the low- 
est point since the panic of 1907. 


Tue Pvstic. 


The attitude of the public, as far as 
it can be gauged from the newspapers, 
presents strange aspects. Apparently 
the public is never tired of hitting the 
railroads. No matter how many hostile 
laws have been passed and how large 
the increases in the pay of employees 
may be, there is always a cry for more 
laws and more pay. The average citi- 
zen, if we may judge of him at all from 
his representatives in Congress and 
from his defenders in the ranks of jour- 
nalism, seems to have little conception 
of the fact that railroad baiting is apt 
to be as disastrous to the baiter as it is 
to the railroads. He keeps at it with a 
zest which knows no abatement. 

It is impossible yet to tell the exact 
extent of the increases in the pay of 
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employees granted by the railroad com- 
panies since the first of the year. The 
estimates vary by many millions. Pres- 
ident Brown of the New York Centra! 
was quoted, a few weeks ago, as saying 
that the advances to employees would 
amount, before the year was done, t 
$100,000,000. 


Waces Anp EArRNINGs. 


Already the effect of the wage ac- 
vance is beginning to be seen in the 
monthly reports-of the roads. Thoug) 
there are many cases of encouraging in- 
creases in gross earnings, either the in- 
creases in net earnings are very small or 
there are no increases at all. The 
Southwestern roads are making tlic 
poorest showing. For the month of 
May, for example, according to reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the following roads showed decreases in 
net earnings amounting to a total of 
$3,171,853: 

Rock Island; Illinois Central; San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis; 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; St. 
Louis & San Francisco; Chicago & 
Alton; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Cen- 
tral of Georgia; St. Louis Southwest- 
ern; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

The great increase in expenses began 
even before the wage advances went 
into effect. Thus thirty-two companies, 
including the largest and most important 
in the country, had a gross income of 
$169,575,990 in March, an_ increase 
over the same month of last year of 
$23,018,823, or thirteen and one-half 
per cent. The net earnings, however, 
were only $50,985,909, or $3,952.91! 
more than in March, 1909. The Union 
Pacific, with an increase in gross of 
$958,767, had a decrease of $390,308. 
Atchison increased its gross by $951. 
242, and suffered a shrinkage in its net 
of $474,471. The New York Central 
added $725,667 to its gross, while its 
net showed a loss of $834,360. 
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Bringing the figures to a later date, 
both the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania are shown to have suf- 
fered severely in June from the increase 
in expenses, and a great part of the loss 
is attributed to the wage advances. In 
the month, the last of the fiscal year, the 
New York Central had gross earnings 
of $698,183 more than in June, 1909, 
and the Pennsylvania had gross earn- 
ings of $1,176,400 more than in June, 
1909. Both companies, however, lost 
in net earnings, the New York Central 
by $505,447, the Pennsylvania by $493,- 
200. The New York Central for the 
last half of the fiscal year—January 1 
to June 30—suffered a decrease in net 
earnings of $842,241. 

It has been known for two or three 
years that the railroads were contem- 
plating an increase in rates. Some com- 
panies wanted to put it into effect a year 
or two ago, but strong political inflence 
was exerted to prevent them from either 
reducing wages or raising rates. It has 
been said that the railroad companies 
were assured, by one high in authority 
at that time, that if the rate advance 
was postponed it would not be opposed 
by the political powers when prosperity 
should return to the country. What- 
ever may be the truth in that, there has 
certainly been a strong opposition on 
the part of influential public men. 

Nobody disputes that railroad ex- 
penses have gone up immensely. The 
opponent of high rates says: “The in- 
crease in gross earnings will keep the 
railroads prosperous. They will put 
new economies into effect, just as they 
lave been doing in the last ten years. 
Chere is no need of their raising rates.” 


33 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Economies Cannot Go On INDEFI- 


NITELY. 


The fact is that the railroads have 
about come to the end of their row in 
the way of new economies. By improving 
their roadbed, by building larger cars 
and locomotives, and by extension of 
terminals, the companies managed, from 
1897 to 1907, to counterbalance all the 
agencies that were tending to drive them 
to bankruptcy. All this-time rates were 
steadily decreasing, while wages and 
the cost of materials were steadily in- 
creasing. If it had not been for the 
vast improvement in methods of trans- 
portation, the carriers would have been 
unable to keep their heads above water. 

The increases in average daily pay of 
employees from 1898 to 1908 were as 
follows: 


Locomotive engineers had their aver- 
age pay advanced from $3.72 to $4.45; 
firemen from $2.09 to $2.64; conductors 
from $2.13 to $3.81; machinists from 
$2.28 to $2.95; telegraph operators 
from $1.92 to $2.30; station agents from 
$1.73 to $2.09. 

In a recent address before the Bank- 
ers’ Association, the president of one of 
the large railroads mentioned some of 
the most striking increases in the cost 
of materials. It costs $90,000 to pay 
for 100,000 ties, $42,000 more than ten 
years ago. The cost of a locomotive 
since 1899 has advanced about fifty- 
eight per cent. The cost of a box car 
has advanced sixty-six per cent. The 
company which had a pay roll of $100- 
000 eleven years ago, pays $140,000 to- 
day for exactly the same labor—the 
same number of men doing the same 
work. Taxes have gone up on an aver- 
age of sixty-three per cent. 
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Where is the difference coming from? 
The railroad bond holders and stock 
holders have been paying it so far, but 
they think that the time has come when 
some of the expense should be shared by 
the rest of the community. That is why 
it is now proposed to raise rates by 
small percentage. The railroad experts 
have spent much time and effort in alter- 
ing the schedules, and they say that the 
changes are such as to give themselves 
only a moderate increase in revenue and 
to cause the shippers an additonal ex- 
penditure that will not have a serious 
effect upon their business. Whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
uphold them in this view is yet to be as- 
certained. 

In any event, it cannot be denied that 
the railroads have—to use a slang term 
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—‘‘come out at the little end of the 
horn.” With the most favorable possi- 
ble outcome, they will have lost the 
large sums represented by the rate.in- 
crease which might have gone, but did 
not go, into effect on August 1. And if 
the Commission decides against them 
they will face these alternatives: either 
to continue operation with the old rates, 
or to fight the matter out in the courts. 
The former would postpone indefinitely 
the improvements and additions which 
the country sorely needs. The latter 


would involve not only delay but the 
expense of litigation; railroad stock- 
holders, seeing the market value of their 
holdings depreciate, could then console 
themselves with the thought that those 
unselfish patriots, the lawyers, were ac- 
cumulating fat bank accounts. 


THINGS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


By Courtney Clarke 


AC very considerable expense the 

United States Government main- 
tains weather buréaus in various cities, 
whose duty it is to forecast weather 
conditions. By no means _ infallible, 
these weather bureaus are able to tell 
pretty well what sort of weather may 
be expected, and so are of great value. 
Not infrequently they are wrong, not 
infrequently the kind of weather pre- 
dicted does not materialize, and the bu- 
reau stands at fault. That, however, is 
the exception. The rule is that the 
weather bureau knows pretty well what 
it is talking about. There is a reason 
for that. The reason is that the bureau 
is in possession of data concerning the 
weather conditions all over the country 
from which information it is able to 
draw reasonably safe conclusions as to 
what sort of weather may be expected. 

So it is exactly in the financial world. 
To the intelligent investor the signs 
which presage the broad movement of 
the markets are as plain as are the 
weather signs to the experienced 
weather-sharp. Sometimes he is wrong. 
Sometimes, like the original Rothschild, 
he makes mistakes and buys too soon, 


and sells before the top is reached, but, 
on the whole, provided that he is in pos- 
session of the necessary data, he is able 
to draw reasonably safe conclusions as 
to the drift of things. 


Pusuiciry or Financiat Data. 


For it has come about in the present 
broad stage of our financial develop- 
ment that the cumulative information 
concerning things which govern the 
markets is accessible to practically 
everybody. There is no monopoly about 
it. It is not a case of bankers getting 
these figures ahead of anybody else. 
Figures concerning bank clearings, rail- 
road earnings and the other broad in- 
dicia of conditions are printed in every 
newspaper from one end of the coun- 
try to the other and are just as avail- 
able to the man whose fortune amounts 
to $1,000 as to the man who can sign 
his check for an amount running into 
seven or eight figures. The government 
reports the condition of the banks, the 
railroads are compelled to make full 
statements of their condition—this in- 
formation is compiled and put into 
shape by experienced editors—there is 
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no reason in these days for misinforma- 
tion regarding any of these subjects. It 
is simply a question of the investor be- 
ing able to pick out what is important 
and what counts and what does not. 

It seems hardly necessary to say much 
regarding the importance of these big 
influences on the markets. By a certain 
class of Wall Street traders these things 
are more or less made light of and 
passed up with a declaration that it is in 
day-to-day fluctuations that the money 
is made. That, however, is just ex- 
actly where the money is not made— 
except by a limited number of traders 
operating right on the floor of the ex- 
change. To the vast majority of per- 
sons interested in day-to-day and week- 
to-week fluctuations the whole business 
is a dead loss; if they make a ‘little 
money to-day out of it they lose it, and 
more, to-morrow. Money is made in 
Wall Street. It is made by just these 
selfsame investors, who, like the 
weather-sharp, look for the signs on the 
horizon and know what signs to count 
in and what to leave out, and so draw 
long range deductions as to what the 
swings of the markets are going to be. 
If the money lies anywhere it lies just 
there. 

PRECEDENT. 


It is easy enough, of course, to look 
back at a movement in the market and 
‘to say by what signs it was presaged, 
but that nevertheless is the best way of 
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showing how movements can be fore- 
casted. Take for instance “1907.” It 
was not so easy at that time, of course, 
to see that the exhaustion of bank re- 
serves by which the beginning of the 
year was marked would be so disastrous 
in its results, but that bank reserves had 
reached a point of absolute exhaustion 
was a fact which could have been seen 
by any observer and was, indeed, seen 
by a good many. Then, again, take 
1909, with all the tremendous advance 
in security prices whicb took ’ place. 
What went ahead of 1909? Two years 
of cheap money, two years of the piling 
of reserves in the banks, one of the 
surest conditions to lead up to a rise in 
prices. With regard to this 1910 smash 
in security values—early in the year, 
from the banking position as shown by 
the statements of all the country’s banks 
it could have been seen that the avail- 
able capital supplied was again in bad 
shape. Here are three distinct in- 
stances, all of them within the range of 
the shortest memory. Do these things 
count in shaping the course of the mar- 
kets? They certainly do. They are ex- 
actly what does shape the course of the 
markets. 


Tunes Tuat Count. 


What are the more important of the 
signs by which the observant investor 
can be guided, by which he can get some 
sort of a line on what may be expected 
to happen? In the first place the gen- 
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eral business outlook as shown by rail- 
road earnings and bank clearings, iron 
production, etc. Secondly by the pros- 
pective scarcity or plenty of capital as 
shown by the general banking position. 
Thirdly by such special developments 
as government activity with regard to 
the corporations, the state of the crops, 
labor agitations, etc. In reply to the 
statement that it is not very easy for the 
average man to size up the business out- 
look, it may be said that with the in- 
formation which he has at his command 
the intelligent business man is in just 
as good a position to forecast the gen- 
eral trend of business affairs as is any- 
one else. Not infrequently indeed the 
man of small interests, his views un- 
biased by complicating considerations, 
is in a better position to judge than the 
man whose ramified interests pull him 
one way and the other. Are railroad 
dividends to be maintained? Can the in- 
dustrial companies maintain their pres- 
ent rates? These are questions the 
answer which it might be thought that 
the big banking interests only would be 
in a position to foresee, but such is far 
from being the case. Under the pres- 
ent system of government supervision 
of the activity of our corporations, earn- 
ing statements are coming more and 
more to be common property. The rail- 
roads and the industrials have to make 
them. The day when the investor 
bought in the dark and remained in the 
dark are over. He knows what he is 
doing. He can tell a good deal more 
about the general outlook in the steel 
business, for instance, than a _ good 
many of the officials of the steel com- 
panies themselves. 

The same thing is true with regard 
to the bank situation. There is no 
monopoly as to information concerning 
the condition of the country’s banking 
institutions. Bankers may give the mat- 
ter more attention, but experience has 
shown that periods of stringency and 
stress find them quite as unprepared as 
the humble investor. Frequently their 
viewpoint is too close—they see the 
whole thing at too near range. With 
the investor it is different. Impartially 
and at long range he takes the published 


figures of bank condition and draws his 
own deductions. “If the banks are all 
loaned up as they are now,” he says at 
a time when a statement like the last 
one comes along, “What is going to 
happen later on in the year if business 
gets active and mercantile interests need 
a whole lot of money?” It is a crude 
way of looking at it, perhaps, but it is 
commonsense, the kind of commonsense 
that makes money. 


CoMMENT. 


As has been remarked, comment on 
all these things is ample. There never 
has been a time when financial informa- 
tion has been disseminated to the same 
degree as at present. More and more 
space is being given to the markets and 
to finance by the newspapers. The 
weekly magazines practically have all 
established financial departments, while 
the monthly magazines are rapidly com- 
ing into line. These discussions, more- 
over, are written by trained observers, 
men who know the relative importance 
of things and put them together with 
understanding. The information neces- 
sary is presented, and in comprehensi- 
ble form. It is not that absolute pre- 
diction is made or that these discussions 
are valuable because they tell exactly 
what is going to happen, but because 
they present the facts and the possible 
deductions to be drawn therefrom. Be- 
fore the investor lies all the information 
sorted and sifted out, boiled down. It 
is up to him and his commonsense to 
make use of it. 


ELECTRIFYING THE RAILROADS 


RGING the need of uniformity in 
the electrification of railroads, 
now going on on such a great scale, 
George Westinghouse recently said: 
The complete electrification of rail- 
ways will necessitate a rearrangement 
of ideas and practices in regard to op- 
erations. Coaling and watering places 
will not be needed ; passenger trains will 
be differently composed, some classes 
being of less weight; and they will op- 
erate more frequently, thus promoting 
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travel; other trains will be heavier than 
at present, or will operate at higher 
speeds, and branch lines, by the use of 
electrically fitted cars, can be given a 
‘hrough service not now enjoyed. The 
movement of freight will undergo great 
-hanges, due to the fact that electric 
ocomotives can be constructed with 
2reat excess capacity, enabling them to 
iove Jonger trains at schedule speed on 
rising gradients. The large percentage 
f shunting operations due entirely to 
the use of steam locomotives will no 
longer be required. The railway com- 
panies can combine upot: seme co-opera- 
tive plan for the generation of electrici- 
tv, thereby effecting large savings in 
capital expenditures, and can _ utilize 
their own rights of way for the trans 
mission of the current, not only for the 
operation of trains, but for many other 
useful purposes. I foresee from the 
progress made in the development of 
gas and oil engine power a still further 
reduction in cost, which will accelerate 
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the work of electrifying existing rail- 
ways. One important aspect of this 
great question will engage thoughtful 
consideration of every government, 
namely, the military necessity for uni- 
form railway equipment in time of war. 
Were there now only one system to 
be considered, there would be a concen- 
tration of the energy of thousands on 
the perfecting and simplifying of the 
apparatus for that system, to the advan- 
tage of railway companies and of manu- 
facturers. In conclusion, I can only re- 
peat, and earnestly recommend to the 
serious consideration of railway engi- 
neers and those in autbority, the press- 
ing need of determining the system 
which admits of the largest extension of 
railway electrification which will render 
possible a complete interchange of traf- 
fic in order to save expense in the future 
and to avoid difficulties and delays cer- 
tain to arise unless some common under- 
standing is arrived at very shortly. 


THE ART OF SAVING MONEY 


By J. E. Bangs 


HO are the great money makers 

in this country? Instantly the 
names of Rockefeller, Carnegie, Mor- 
gan, Vanderbilt and others flash across 
our vision and we say they are the great 
money makers of the country. This is 
a common but mistaken notion. They 
have been, indeed, great accumulators 
of wealth, but not the great money 
makers. In fact, their wealth, great 
as it is, is very small when compared 
to the immense wealth of our entire 
country. 

The great money makers of this coun- 
try are the busy workers, who daily toil 
in mine, factory and shop, on farm, 
railroad and ranch, in store, office, bank 
and profession, where skilled hand and 
trained brain from inert matter evolve 
utility, comfort, convenience and beauty, 
and cause a constant golden stream of 
money to flow in the channels of trade. 

These are the money makers of our 
country, and they should enjoy to a 


great extent the product of their labor. 
They should be accumulators as well as 
producers. 


ACCUMULATING WEALTH. 


Why do the millions of money mak- 
ers become the accumulators of wealth? 
Because the vast majority do not give it 
serious thought, and very many are un- 
willing to deny themselves anything 
which they may fancy in order to start 
a nucleus for accumulation. They put 
off saving until to-morrow, being un- 
willing to start to-day. 

The history of our money kings 
proves that the foundation of their 
wealth was laid by careful saving. John 
D. Rockefeller tells us that he made 
his start by saving his first earnings 
and loaning it out on interest. His ex- 
perience is but the experience of nearly 
everyone who has been successful in ac- 
cumulating wealth. 

Nearly every rich man was born poor, 
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but many a boy born rich does not die a 
rich man. The reason lies in the acquir- 
ing of the saving habit in the first case 
and the lack of it in the other. 

It is much easier to spend than to 
save. It is much easier to earn money 
than to spend it wisely. 


Tue Opsect or SAVING. 


What is the use of saving? In the 
first place it is a duty we owe to our- 
selves. We cannot always be producers; 
old age is sure to come; sickness, acci- 
dent or misfortune may come at any 
time and cut off, temporarily or per- 
manently, our productive powers, there- 
fore we should provide for the future 
rainy day or for old age by saving dur- 
ing the days of our greatest productive 
power. This is certainly true even if 
we have no one depending upon us, but 
if we have loved ones at home, or if we 
ever expect to have a home for loved 
ones, we are doubly called upon to pro- 
vide for them by systematic saving. 

Fathers may thus provide for wives 
and families, or for the future educa- 
tion of their children. Children should 
form the habit of saving, thus estab- 
lishing a correct business habit and lay- 
ing a foundation for future success in 
business or a profession. 

The obligation of saving is an ever 
present one, which cannot be disre- 
garded without resulting misfortune. 


How To Save. 


If in doubt where to begin in saving, 


take a little memorandum book and 
place in it every cent you spend. Class- 
ify expenditures by placing them in 
three columns headed, respectively, “Ac- 
tual Necessities,’ “Comforts” and 
“Luxuries.” At the end of the month 
compare the footings of each column 
and one will be surprised at the size 
of the marked “Luxuries.” 
You can then see where one can, at 
least, begin to save. In the classifica- 
tion of our expenses let us be honest 
with ourselves. Don’t imagine every- 
thing we wish is a necessity. Too many 
of us think the luxuries of our fathers 
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are our everyday necessities and act 
accordingly. We often mistake style 
for comfort and pay an extra price for 
appearance sake, when less would give 
us more real comfort and pleasure. 

Everyone should endeavor systemati- 
cally to save a certain part or per cent 
of one’s earning or income. 


How Interest MULTIPLIES. 


When Hendrie Hudson discovered the 
river which bears his name, he pur 
chased of the Indians the whole « 
Manhattan Island, now New York, fo- 
about the equivalent of twenty-five dol- 
lars in our money to-day. Had thi 
amount been placed on interest and 
compounded at five per cent. annually. 
it would now amount to about $25,000.- 
000, or an increase of one million times 
the original amount invested. 

Five cents a day saved and deposited 
monthly with interest at three per cent., 
compounded semi-annually, in ten years 
amounts to over $200. Ten dollars 2 
month saved and deposited in the san: 
way, in ten years amounts to nearly 
$1,400. 

Everyone can save at least five cents 
a day and thousands can save ten dollars 
and- upwards monthly. 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


OR the benefit of our many readers 

interested in the new idea of buy- 

ing securities on the instalment plan, 

but not familiar with the way it is done, 

we present herewith a description given 

by the odd-lot specialists, John Muir 
& Co.: 


To accommodate the investor of mod- 
erate means who does not wish to spec- 
ulate nor to subject himself to margin 
calls, we have devised a plan. Its terms 
permit the man with a small capital to 
invest it at once, and by adding a part 
of his outside income regularly, te 
finally become the actual owner of bonds 
and dividend paying stocks. 

Stocks will be bought in quantities ot 
five shares and upward, and bonds from 
one upward, for an initial deposit and 
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ionthly payments thereafter until the 
‘eurities are paid for in full. 

On stock selling above 150, the initial 
eposit required is fifty per cent. of the 
-ar value (not the market value); on 

ock selling between 100 and 150, 
tiirty per cent.; on stock selling be- 
tween fifty and 100, twenty per cent.; 
ead on stock selling below fifty, fifteen 

r cent. All bonds require fifteen per 

nt. Thus, the deposit on the pur- 

ase of ten Union Pacific is $500, on 

n Southern Pacific, $300; on ten Steel, 
$200; on ten Erie, $150; on $1,000 

. & O. conv. four and one-half per 

nt. bonds, $150. 

[he balance is to be paid monthly in 
amounts equal to five per cent. of the 
yir Value, irrespective of market price. 
Thus, the second and succeeding pay- 
nents on ten shares of Union Pacific, 
southern Pacific, Steel, Erie or $1,000 

& O. four and. one-half’s would be 
itty dollars each. 

To take advantage of a rise, securi- 
ies may be sold at any time, whereupon 
aggregate deposits plus the profit, less 
the charges, will be returned. 


Holdings may be increased without 
an additional initial deposit whenever 
payments on the first purchase aggre- 
gate the stated requirements on both 


purchases. For example, if you bought 
five shares of Steel, made an initial de- 
posit of $100, and four monthly pay- 
ments of twenty-five dollars each, you 
would have credit for $200. This 
would allow you to buy five shares more, 
er a total of ten shares. Subsequent 
1onthly payments would be fifty dollars 
ich. 

Interest is charged monthly on the 
amount lent—the difference between 
‘ost and deposits. That is, charge is 
ide on the cost, and allowed on pay- 
rents. The interest rate is six per cent. 
and does not change. 

Payments other than those specified 
above will not be called for, whatever 
he course of the market. 

In the event of failure to pay any in- 
talment when due, the security will not 

sold peremptorily. When this hap- 

us, the security is considered as car- 

d on margin, subject to the rules 
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which govern margin accounts. In a 
declining market, a stop loss order will 
be entered close to the point of exhaus- 
tion of the margin. In the meantime, 
you may sell out and receive in return 
your deposits plus your profits or less 
your losses, and less the charges. 

If losses amount to more than aggre- 
gate deposits when default is made on a 
monthly payment, the security will be 
sold at the best market price, and the 
difference will become due immediately. 


THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA TER- 
MINAL 


DISCUSSING the probable effect of 

the opening of the New York 
Terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Messrs. E. B. Smith & Co. say: The 
great New York Terminal system of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
about to be put into operation. This in- 
cludes the passenger station at Thirty- 
second street, two tunnels under the 
North River, connecting New Jersey 
with New York, and four tunnels under 
the East River, connecting New York 
City with Long Island; together with 
extensive approaches. The entire sys- 
tem will be operated electrically. The 
terminal is the most notable and com- 
plete in the world and stands out in 
conspicuous relief as the great accom- 
plishment of a bold and able railway 
management. 


INCREASED BusINeEss IN Prospect. 


The financial problem, of course, 
hinges upon the development of new 
business. To give due emphasis to the 
large probabilities in this respect, rec- 
ognition must be accorded to the ex- 
treme importance of the territorial 
connections, and an inevitable growth in 
traffic. 

With the completion of the New York 
system, the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
have direct entrance into all of the first 
eleven cities in the United States with 
the exception of Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, three of the cities on its lines 
being among the first nine in point of 
population in the world. The popula- 
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tion of Greater New York City alone, 
thus directly connected with the Penn- 
sylvania system, is almost equal to the 
entire population of New England, and 
about equals the aggregate population 
of California, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Arizona and 
Nevada. The three States brought to- 
gether by this tie—New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—contain about 
twenty per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Passenger traffic in and around New 
York is the greatest in the world. More 
than 300,000,000 persons travel between 
Brooklyn and New York each year, and 
more than 150,000,000 between New 
York and New Jersey by cars and 
ferries. There are also carried over 
the railroads to Jersey City 100,000,- 
000 tons of freight per annum. It has 
been estimated that by 1920 there will 
be a population of between seven and 
eight million people in Greater New 
York. With this growth the increase 
in traffic will be tremendous. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad now receives about 


one-third of the freight traffic that 
crosses to Jersey City and one-sixth of 
the passengers who travel in that direc- 


tion. The completion of the terminal 
and tunnel system will put the company 
in a position to get a much larger pro- 
portion of this traffic and will enable it 
to command the greater part of the 
business out of New York. 

There can be no question as to the 
increase of the traffic not only in and 
around New York, but in all west- 
bound business. In this connection it is 
to be remembered that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has the shortest line between 
New York and Chicago by fifty-six 
miles. The Pennsylvania had the great- 
er proportion of the west-bound busi- 
ness out of New York prior to the time 
of the establishment of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station by the New York Central. 
When the latter move was made the 
New York Central gained the larger 
part of the west-bound travel, but it is 
believed by railway men that the Penn- 
sylvania will regain its dominant posi- 
tion in the New York business with the 


opening of its Thirty-second street 


station. 


Ten YEARS AHEAD OF DEMANDs. 


The chief effect of the opening of 
the terminal system in New York, so 
far as the stock of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is concerned, will be the con- 
centration of attention of investors, not 
only in and around New York and 
Philadelphia, but in Europe, upon th 
extraordinary qualities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. The system 
has properly been designated the great- 
est in the world, but full recognition is 
not always given to the strong points 
that entitle it to such a place of distinc- 
tion. Two facts stand out clearly: 

1. The business of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, at a minimum calcu- 
lation, doubles every ten years. In the 
decade before the recent panic it in- 
creased more than 150 per cent. 

2. The traditional policy of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is to 
keep its road in condition to handle 
business for ten years, or more, ahezd 
of the times. That it is now ten years 
ahead of the times is plain. The vast 
work of the past few years placed it in 
condition to meet the growth of busi- 
ness at least up to about 1920. This 
work includes the completion of what is 
virtually a six-track railroad between 
New York City and Pittsburgh; the 
terminal and tunnels in and around 
New York; building of cut-off railways 
around Pittsburgh; gravity classification 
yards, elevation and alignment of 
tracks; new terminals in large cities. 
and acquisition of interest in other 
properties. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad runs 
through the greatest freight-producing 
center in the world. It embraces in its 
system 11,292 miles of railway. It has 
a freight and passenger traffic about 
equal to the aggregate business of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
Railways. Business constantly is press- 
ing upon it, and with the great improve- 
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ment now under way in the steel and 
bituminous coal industries the traffic 
should increase at a very rapid rate. 
The demands for additional service 


have been so pronounced that the com- 
pany has built what is virtually an en- 
tirely new low grade railroad from 
Pittsburgh to New York. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES 


—The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
of California, the stocks and bonds of 
which are largely held in New York and 
vicinity, and which company serves a terri- 
tory about four times the area of New Jer- 
sey, has purchased the lighting plants and 
water supply stations situated at Wheat- 
land, Lincoln, Davis, Roseville, Cordelia, 
Elmira, Winters, Dixon, Rio Vista and Ber- 
nicia. 


—tThe Tri-City Railway and Light Com- 
pany of Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, 
the five per cent. bonds of which were large- 
ly marketed in the East four years ago by 
N. W. Halsey & Co., reports substantial in- 
creases in gross, net and surplus earnings 
for the twelve months ending May 31. The 
company earned net $956,465.86, or more 
than double all interest charges. As illus- 
trating the stability of sound public utility 
properties, this company’s earnings substan- 
tially increased during the period following 
the 1907 panic, when railroad earnings in- 
variably fell off. 


—The Rio Plata mine at Chihauhau, Mexi- 
co, according to a financial statement just 
issued, produced from December 1, 1909, to 
June 30, 1910, the first seven months of the 
current fiscal year, 433,980 ounces of silver, 
valued at $212,348.53. 

Receipts from sales applying to the pres- 
ent fiscal year have amounted to $169,692.45, 
and the estimated value of silver on hand 
July 1 was $44,168.47, a total of $213,860.92. 
\fter deducting the operating cost for the 
same period the profits for the seven months 
were $135,960.24. 

Quarterly dividends were paid in Decem- 
ber, March and June amounting to $102,- 
106.47. The dividend rate is eight per cent. 
per annum, 


—Speaking of the mortgage plan recently 
dopted by his company, Clarence H. Kel- 
sey, president of the Title Guarantee & 
frust Company, recently said: 

“The advice to save money has been so 
tten repeated that it has come to have a 
somewhat empty sound. Advising a man 
fo save money is a good deal like advising 
a man to swim who does not understand 
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how to take a single stroke. The habit of 
saving is, in most cases, not a natural en- 
dowment but an achievement. The culti- 
vation of any habit requires practice and 
practice means the consistent pursuance of 
some method or system. 

“The great difficulty in this country has 
been that ‘there has hardly existed any ap- 
paratus by the use of which the would-be 
saver could cultivate the habit of money 
saving. The nearest approach to it has been 
perhaps in the yearly premium of a life in- 
surance policy. Probably one of the chief 
benefits of the life insurance plan lies in 
this instilling in the policy holder the sense 
of periodic financial obligation. 

“Again, there is a positive side to saving 
as well as a negative. We have all heard a 
good deal about thrift and frugality but 
after all there is nothing particularly at- 
tractive in self-denial. It is the fruits of 
self-denial that we wish for. One of the 
chief enjoyments of money saving lies in 
the profitable investment of the money 
saved, and here, also, the moderate money 
getter in this country has never had much 
of a chance. 

“It was with some such ‘thought as this 
that the Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
inaugurated its system of guaranteed first 
mortgage certificates, thus giving the small 
money saver, for the first time, in a real 
sense, the benefit of a first class investment 
security. The offering of a certificate as 
small as $200 enabled the man who had 
got together a comparatively small fund to 
invest it to the best possible advantage and 
the selling of these certificates in monthly 
installments of $10 provided the would-be 
saver with the necessary incentive and ma- 
chinery for the acquirement of the habit 
of saving.” 


—Soon after the formation of the firm of 
Thompson, Towle & Company there was 
inaugurated a news bulletin service with a 
view of keeping clients informed of devel- 
opments in the financial world, particularly 
news as affecting the various properties 
whose shares have been listed upon the lead- 
ing Exchanges. This service has been under 
the supervision of W. F. Bartholomew, a 
member of the firm, who was for some years 
editor of the Boston News Bureau. The 
extensive demand for these news bulletins 
has led to a decision to also publish them 
in the form of a weekly “News Letter” for 
distribution among clients and friends. 

In the recent number of the “News Let- 
ter” the bond market was tersely summed 
up as follows: 

In the bond market there are many bar- 
gains. Bonds of ably managed and well 
known public service corporations are sell- 
ing on a five per cent. to 5.20 per cent. basis, 
while many high grade railroad bonds, leg:! 
for savings banks, are down to the price 
level of 1907. The course of industrial 
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bonds during 1910 has been downward, al- 
though not to such a marked degree as the 
railroad securities. Municipal bonds are 
cheaper than they have been since 1907. 
When public confidence is restored bond 
prices should quickly go higher for, un- 
questionably, idle funds are awaiting invest- 
ment. 


-—The following is from one of a series 
of “Concrete Business Talks” issued by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. New York: 

Like the Southern Classification rates, the 
arrangement in western territory is an evo- 
lution and must be explained on historical 
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rather than on logical grounds. The first 
railroads in this territory were built in 
stages, and work on them was stopped for 
the time being when they reached certain 
termini. The northwestern railroads, for 
instance, were almost all intended to reach 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and did not ex- 
tend their lines beyond. The central west- 
ern railroads had as their first goal the 
Missouri river and as their second goal the 
mining region around Denver. The south- 
western railroads were extended first to 
northeastern Texas, next to El Paso and 
southern Arizona, and after that to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to August 18, approximate yield as figured Sept. 1.] 


CITY BONDS. 
& Co., brokers 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope 
in investment securities and dealers in un- 
listed and inactive railroad and industrial 
securities, 67 Exchange pl, New York. 


Name and Maturity. Price. 
U. S. Gov., reg. 2s, 19% 101 -101% 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, -101%-102% 
Panama Canal, reg. -100%2-101 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s -106 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 ...... -104% 
Colorado 4s, ’22 (op. °’12)... -100 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., ’30. -102 
Georgia 4%s, July, -105 
Louisiana ‘ds, Jan., -101 
Massachusetts 3s, 94%4- 95 
New York State 3s, ’ 16-103 
North Carolina 6s, -114%-116% 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933... .103 -104 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 95 - 96 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs.,1871 40 - 45 
Boston 3%s, 1929 ......-+..-- 95 - 96% 
New York City 4%s, 1957... 11061 4-106% 
New York City 4%%s, -102%-103% 
New York City 4s, 1959...... 97T%=- 98 
New York City 4s, 964e- 97% 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 86 - 87% 
New York City 3%s, 1930.... 89%- 91 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910. .101 -101% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 -101% 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928........100 -101% 


Yield. 
1.66 
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SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Following are current 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


quotations for the 


Price. Yield. 


4.92 


Name and Maturity. 
Am. Cig. 4s, ‘‘A’’ Mar. 15, ’11 98%- 99% 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’ Mar. 15, '12 97%- 98% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10.. 99% - “100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ss... «oe 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, ‘11....100 =100% 
BR. & P. “Equip. 4%s 99 -100% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, “13 98%- 99% 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, '13 ..... 96%4- 97% 
Match 5s, July ‘12 98 -100 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., "11...... 98 +-100 
Interboro 6s, May, ‘11........101%-101% 
mm» & EE £e.  Oape. 33.. 3 «< 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14.... 98 +-100 


Diamond 


Price. Tieté. 


"11 98%- 99% 


Name and Maturity. 
Minn. & St. 
New Orl. 


Louis 5s, Feb., 
Term. 5s, Apr., 
5s, Nov., 
5s, Nev., 
5s, Nov., 


. .102%-103% 
- -103%-104% 
5s, Nov., 9. .104%-106% 
, Jan., '11....100 -100% 
Jan., '12....100%-101 
b May, "12.. 99 -100 
L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12.. 95%- 96% 
St. L. & S. F. 44s, Feb.. "12... 955- 96% 
Southern Ry. is, Feb., 1913.... 98 - 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, -100%-101% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., -. 99%-100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., '11 99%-. 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912.. 99 - 99% 


"American 5s, 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Ann Arbor, pref. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western.. 
Atlanta & West Point 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn.... 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref 
Central New England ........... 
Central New England, pref........ 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref... 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. 

Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., 
Cincinnati Northern 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref... 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit & Mackinac, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana .. 
Georgia, South. & Florida 
Georgia, South. & Florida ist pref.. 
Georfgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref.. 
Huntington & Broad Top 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. : 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 
Maine Central 20 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 

Michigan Central 

Mississippi Central 

Northern Central 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 
Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, 1st pref. 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref. ... 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac. 
Seaboard Ist pref. .... 
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Asked. 


Seaboard 2d pref. y 45 
Spokane & Inland Empire d 50 
Spokane & Inland Empire, ref... &4 70 
Virginian 22 
Vandalia ; oe 
Williamsport & North Branch a 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. 


(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Bid. Asked. 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).185 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 
of Ga.) 
Beech Creek Y. Central)... 
Boston & Lowell fm &@ M.) . 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. 
ot. By. Co.) 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)......215 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .28 
Broadway & Tth Av. R. R. 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
Brooklyn City R. R. 

Co.) ee 
Camden & 
zx. B®) 

Catawissa R. R. (Phila & Read.). 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.) 1215 

Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 

Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 
(M. S. R.) 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. 

Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. . 

Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)....2 

Commercial Union (Com’l] C. Co.).. 

Commercial Union of Me. (Com. 
Co.) 

Concord & Montreal (B. 

Concord & Portsmouth 

Conn, & Passumpsic 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 

Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. 

Delaware & Bound B. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. 

East. Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.).250 

Elmira & Williamspert pfd. (Nor. 
Cen.) 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. a 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union). 

Ft. Bs om & Jackson pfd. 

Forty- second St. 
(Met. St. Ry.) 

—— &- ~ & Bk. Co. 


Gola 3 Biock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)... 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.) 9 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Gen.) 95 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 84 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. eens voces 


& § 
Kan. 
L. & ° 
K. C. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & st.) 125 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. * & N 
Ind.) 
Little Miami (Penn. R.). 210 
Little Schuylkill Nav. 7 Coal (Phil. 
& R.) 11 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.. 
— Hill & Schuylkill Hav. 


Mohbile 
Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley) 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.). 
ne ‘" Northampton (N. Y., N. 
NM. 2 "SEES Co. (Pa. R.R.).250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach we 
i E.R. BR) 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). “305 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.). -300 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 


Burlington 
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Bid. Asked. 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..196 
North. R. R. of N. J. (Erie R.R.).. 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.) 1107 115 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H. ) 2208 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cus. R. gs of N.J.). 95 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H. ae 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. hg 4 rt 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 66 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L. EP. ). 175 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R. ).248 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.).. 32 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).166 
Ft. bs ein & Chic. 


Pitts. & North “Adams (B. 
as oe ilk port & Y. 


& H.) 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.). 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.).. 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N. 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. 
Southern Atlantic Tel. 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. : PP er eace 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of a. 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.). 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.) 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 
bee a Black River (Rome, 


United N. J. & Ganai Co. ‘(PalR-R: )- 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.) 22 130 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany) meres 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & Ww. 8 175 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York City. 


Asked. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 

vie aera 5 60 
Bway Surf. "Ry Ist 5s. .1924 
Bway & 7th Av stock 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1993 
Christopher & 10th St..... 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 58-1982 
Dry Dock E B & Ba 

Ctfs 5s ... lesen es 
424 St M & St N Av 68.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 
Second Av Ry stock....... 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1909 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock. 
South Ferry Ry ist 5s. 1919 
Tarryt’n W P & M 58.1928 
Union Ry Ist 58 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 
Yonkers Ry Ist 5s.....3946 
Central Union Gas 5 1927 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1932 
New Amst Gas Cons 5s.1948 J&I 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 
N. Y & ER Gas Con 5s.1945 J&J 
Northern Union Gas5s.1927 M&N 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 
Westchester Light 5s.. 1959 J&D 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 .... 
Hoboken Fy ist Mtg 5s.1946 M&N 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt6s.1911 J&J 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen _ J&D 
NY & East River Fy....-- QM 
10th & 23d St Ferry.. A&O 
10th & 23d St Fy Ist bs. i919 J&D 
Union Ferry ......- -- QJ 
Union Ferry 1st ieee 71920 M&N 


EQUIPMENT BONDS. 


Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 
ment securities, 34 Pine st., New York. 


Quotations are given in basis. 
Asked. 
Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., ’ 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 41% %, 
Canadian Northern -%%, 
Central of Georgia 412%, July, "16 
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Bid. Asked. 
4% 
4% 


"13.... 


Central of N. J. 4%, 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct. 
Chic. & Alton 4%, June, 

Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., eee 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 4%%, "17 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., 11 
Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, '22...... 
Erie 4%, Dec., 11 .. 
Erie 4%, June, 

Erie 4%, Dec., 

Erie 4%, Dec., 

Erie 4%, June, r 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., ’ 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., 
No. West 4%, Mar., 
Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, 

So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, ‘14 


Apr., 


RRR 


ATARI OR ONC 
FRKKAKAKKKKEKEKE KK 
AAAS ER RRRTTR BRON 


KRAKKKFKKK 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
street, New York. 

Bid. 


bankers, 
44 Pine 


Asked. 


Chem. 101% 
Foundries 4s, 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 
Bethlehem Steel 5s 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s... 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 

Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5bs.. 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s... 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s 

Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s. 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. 

Va. Carolina Chem. 

Western Maryland 4s 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 85% 
Western Pacific 5s 


Amer. 
Amer. Steel 


Agri. 


COAL BONDS. 


Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 


York. 

Bid. Asked. 
Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 70 75 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal ist _— 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 -- 90 93% 
Continental Coal Ist bs, 1952. 95 100 
Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 93 95 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

lst Sinking Funds 5s, 1951 99 101 
Monongahela River Con. Coal 

Coll. Tr. 5s. 1947 ... 5 97 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 

Coll. Tr. 5s, 19 95 97 
New Mexico a... % — Con. 

& coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 94 
O’Gara Coal Co. Ist 5s, Sept., i955. 70 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 106 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928: 90 95 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

Se, 1957 ...00. cbiiew 80 85 
Somerset Coal Co. “4st 5s, 1932°°5: 92 95 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 
Vandalia Coal ist 5s, 1930 ........100 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1953 .......... 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke ist 5s, "1942:: 380 
West End Coll. Ist 5s, 1913 ....... 95 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.) ..... 93 97 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative Dana com. 

stk. div. ) 81 
Guanajuato Power & El. es 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 

1933 codccoscsces Of 93 
Arizona Power Co. pref. .. eee 50 
Arizona Power Co. com, 23 
Great Western Power Co. 

5%, due 1946 88 


Western Power Co. pref. * 49 
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Bid. Asked. 
Western Power Co., 26 27% 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 88 
Mobile Electric Co. pref. 6% 75 
Mobile Electric Co. com. 25 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. pref., 6%.. 79 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com ...... 44 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 
dealers in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 


American Brake Shoe & F. com.... 85 
American Brake Shoe & F. pref....122 
American Brass .... ° 
American Chicle com. ..... 
American Chicle pref, ..... 
American Coal Products 

American Gas & Electric com..... 
American Gas & Electric pref. 

Adams Express 

American Express 

American Light & Traction com...270 
American Light & Traction pref... 
American District Tel. of N. J. 
Bordens Condensed Milk pref. 
Bush Terminal 

Cripple Creek Central com. 
Cripple Creek Central pref. 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal 
Du Pont Powder com. 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Bordens Condensed Milk com. 

Du Pont Powder pref. 

E. W. Bliss com. ..... 

E. W. Bliss pref. 

Hudson & Manhattan ‘com. 
International Nickel com. 
International Nickel pref. 
International Silver com. 
International Silver pref. 

Int. Time Recording com 

Int. Time Recording pref. 

Kings Co. E. L. & P. .. 

Oil Fields of Mexico . 

Otis Elevator com. .. 

Otis Elevator pref. 

Pacific Gas & Electric com.... 
Pacific Gas & Electric pref 2 
Phew, Dedee & CO. .ccccccccccvce 180 
Pope Manufacturing com. 

Pope Manufacturing pref. 

Producers Oil 

Royal Baking Powder com. 

Royal Baking Powder pref. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. . 

Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing .... 

Standard Coupler com, 

Texas (Oil) Company 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Railway & Light com 
Tri-City Railway & — —- 

U. S. Express 

U. S. Motors com. 
U. S. Motors pref. e 
Union Typewriter com. 
Underwood Typewriter pref. 
Underwood Typewriter com. 
Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 
Western Pacific ° 
Worthington Pump pref. 


FOREIGN AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Reported by Zimmerman & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 


German Govt. 

do 3s 
Prussian Consols 4s 
Bavarian Govt. 
Hessian Govt. 
Saxony Govt. 
Hamburg Govt. 
City of Berlin 4s 
City of Cologne 4s ... 
City of Augsburg 4s .. 
City of Munich 4s... ee 
City of Frankfurt 3% eo5 
City of Vienna 4s 
Mexican Govt. 5s .... 
Russian Govt. 4s .. 
French Govt. Rente 3s . 
British Consols 2%s . 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


[Corrected to August 20, 1910.] 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 
Broadway, New York. 

Div. Rate. Bid. 

Aetna National Bank .... 8 

Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk... 10 

Audubon Bank ......+es+e08 «- 

Bank of America 26 

Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 

Bank of the stepregens. . 

Bank of N. Y., MB. B. Anse 

Bank of Washington Hts. e 

Battery Park Nat. —— 

Bowery Bank 

Bronx Borough 

Bryant Park Bank. 

Butchers & Drovers Bank.. 

Century Bank 

Chase National Bank 


Asked. 


Chatham National Bank . 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 
Chemical National Bank.... 
Citizens Central National Bk 
Bank.... ‘ 


Coal & Iron Nat. 

Colonial Bank 

Columbia Bank 

Corn Exchange Bank.... 

East River Nat. Bank.. 

Fidelity Bank ...... 

Fifth Avenue Bank .... 

Fifth National Bank ..... 

First National Bank 

Fourteenth Street Bank... 

Fourth National Bank 

Gallatin National Bank 

Garfield National Bank. 

German-American Bank 

German Exchange Bank... 

Germania Bank 

Greenwich Bank 

Hanover National 

Importers’ & Traders Nat. 
Bank ..ccc. 

Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 

Jefferson Bank 

Liberty National Bank 

Lincoln National Bank .... 

Market & Fulton Nat. Bk.. 

Mechanics & a Nat. 
Bank . 

Mercantile Nat. 

Merchants’ Ex. 

Merchants’ Nat. 

Metropolitan Bank 

Mount Morris Bank 

Mutual Bank ... 

Nassau Bank 

Nat. Bk. of Commerce 

Nat. Butchers & Drovers’.. 

National City Bank 

National Park Bank 

National Reserve Bank 

New Netherlands’ Bank... 

N. Y¥.. County Nat. Bank.. 

New York Bkg. Assn. 

N. Y. Produce Ex. 

Night & Day Bank 

Nineteenth Ward Bank 

Northern Bank 

Pacific Bank .. 

People’s Bank 

Phenix National Bank 

Plaza Bank e 

Seaboard National Bank. 

Second National Bank ... 

Sherman National Bank... 

State Bank 

Twelfth Ward Bank .. 

Twenty-Third Ward Bk 

Union Ex. Nat. Bank 

Washington Heights Bank. .. 

West Side Bank 12 

Yorkville Bank « «. 20 eee 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 

\stor Trust Co. 340 350 
sankers’ Trust Co. 605 650 

Brooklyn Trust Co. 435 eee 
Carnegie Trust Co. eee 8 eee 130 


- Rate. 
Central Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co. .... 
Commercial Trust Co. 
Empire Trust Co. 
Equitable Trust 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
(par $25) 5 
Fidelity Trust Co.......... 
Flatbush Trust Co. ....... 
Franklin Trust Co. ....... 
Fulton Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Co. 
Home Trust Co. 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp.. 
Kings Co. Trust Co. ... 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 
Trust Co. 
Lincoln Trust Co. 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 
—— Trust Co. (par 
) 
Mercantile Trust Co. .. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Mutual Aliance Trust Co.. 
Nassau Trust 
National Surety 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust oo 
N. Y. Mtg. & Secunity Co. 
New York Trust Ce 
People’s Trust Co. ...... 
Queens Co. Trust Co. 
Savoy Trust Co. ...... 
Standard Trust Co. 
Title Guar. & Trust Co.: 
Trust Co. of America 
Union Trust Co. 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co 
Van Norden Trust Co 
Washington Trust Co...... 
Williamsburg Trust Co 


bt dete 
ROLIM+ 


* Windsor Trust Co. 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 


Congress St., Boston. 
Div. 
Rate. 


Last 


Name. Sale. 


Atlantic National Bank 
Boylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank 
Eliot National Bank 
First National Bank 
First Ward Bank 
Fourth National ecccccccce 
Merchants National Bank ....... 
Metropolitan National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce ..... 
National Market Bank, Brighton. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury... 
National Shawmut Bank 
National Union Bank 

National Security Bank .. 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank ... 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury... e 
Second National Bank . 

South End National Bank 

State National Bank . 

Webster & Atlas National Bank: 
Winthrop National Bank 


*No public sales. 


steer 


a 


me — 
SAAMAOCAAIAANWASCBDAAAOAIDNWWOAeA 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 
Rate. 


Name. 
American Trust Co. 
Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. ‘ 
Boston Safe D. & T. ti. care 
Clty Trust Co. c.ccccccccccsccccee JB 
Columbia Trust Co. 


snseseensoe. S 


ccoeces 8 
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Last 

Sale. 
205 
105 


Div. 


Name. Rate. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. .. 
Dorchester Trust Co. .......e+e00- 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. .....sceeeeeeees 
International Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. .. 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 
State Street Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 
* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


y 


noe 
AWWOMIMAAMAIRM: AH 


i 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Calumet National Bank ... 6 150 eee 
City National, Evanston... 12 300 eee 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank... 16 406 415 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 220 225 
First National Bank 16 410 416 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 250 occ 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank... 8 175 180 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 224 229 
Monroe National Bank .... 130 135 
Nat. Bank of the Republic.. one 198 
National City Bank € 203 208 
National Produce Bank .... 144 147 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Ashland Exchange Bank.. .. oes 
Austin State Bank 280 eos 
Central Trust Co. 7 160 163 
Chicago City Bank 180 
Chicago Savings Bank .... 148 
Citizens Trust Co. ese 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 195 
Drexel State Bank 6 eee 151 


Asked. 
112 


Drovers Tr. & Sav. : 180 


Englewood State Bank... eee 
Farwell Trust Co. 5 125 
Hibernian Banking Assn.... §& 2 210 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bs ‘enw oe 9§ 505 
Kaspar State Bank ees 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. 2 Q 140 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Ree i 141 
Merchants Loan & Tr. ie. Ba 408 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 122 
Northern Trust Co. 8 — 318 
North Avenue State Bank... 6 5 150 
North Side State Bank.... 3i eee 
Northwest State Bank .... 120 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. d 142 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank .. 312 
Peoples Stock Yards State 

Bank 10 
Prairie 


Railway Exchange 
Security Bank 

Sheriden Tr. & 

Routh Side State 

State Bank of Chicago 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stockmen’'s Trust Co 
Stock Yards Savings Bank.. 
Union Bank 

Union Trust Co. 
Werdell Stete Bank 
West Side Tr. & Sav. 
Western Trust 

Wilmette Ex. State Bank 
Woodlawn Trust 


VASoowotlwm: ¢ 


OBLIGING 


Suitor (to rich banker)—-I have come to 
ask for the hand of one of your charming 
daughters. 

R. B.—Just wait a minute, and I'll see if 
there’s one left.—Fliegende Blaetter. 


MATT C. SMITH 


Treasurer United States and Mexican Trust 
Company 
| gph C. SMITH, recently elected treas- 
urer of the United States and Mexi 
ean Trust Company is an _ Iillinoi 
man, and was born in Marengo, McHenry 
County. 

He began his business career at the ag 
of seventeen as a teller in the First Na 
tional Bank of Marengo. After five year 
of banking, Mr. Smith entered the fie! 
of mercantile endeavor as manager of tl 
Fort Worth, Texas, branch office of the Ae 
motor Company of Chicago, manufacture: 
of windmills and farm machinery. Returnip 
to financial lines two years later, he ult 
mately became associated with the Americ: 
Guaranty Company of Chicago as manag: 
of the bond department of that institutio: 

In 1906 Mr. Smith opened an office 
Kansas City, Mo. His success there in tl 
distribution of securities of the Kansas City. 
Mexico & Orient Railway brought him 
close touch with A. E. Stilwell, the builde: 
and president of that railway, forming 
friendship calculated to last for life. | 
May, 1909, upon the establishment of t] 
New York office of the United States 
and Mexican Trust Company—a _ Stil- 
well enterprise—Mr. Smith was called 
East by that company to assume the man- 
agement of its bond department. This con- 
nection led to the recent action of the 
Trust company’s board, tendering him the 
treasurership. 

Mr. Matt C. Smith’s business sense and 
personal magnetism are bringing him to 
the front in financial circles in New York. 


CHINESE BANK WILL BE TO CHINA 
WHAT BANK OF ENGLAND IS 
TO THE EMPIRE 


sie FE. Tai Ching Bank, the great National 
Bank of China, which has just been 
organized by the government, is to b 
to China what the Bank of England is to 
England, writes the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner for the country of the 400,000,000, 
only with this distinction that the Tai Ching 
is to be entirely a government bank, its di- 
rectors and managers to be appointed from 
Pekin, and its capital raised by the govern- 
ment. It will have its headquarters in Pekin, 
but will have branches in Shanghai and in 
aui the principal provincial cities. 

The buildings at Pekin, Shanghai, Tien‘- 
sin, Hankow, etc., will be ready for occupa 
tion in a very short time, and when in oper- 
ation there will at least be one native bank 
which will not fail and close its doors, lik 
so many do .at the present time. No fo: 
eigner can deposit or have a current or sa\ 
ings bank account in the Tai Ching, it 
wholly and entirely Chinese. ° 





PHOTO BY OLIVEH LIPPINCOTS, N. Y. 


MATT C, SMITH 


Treasurer Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway 





THE BANK, THE EMPLOYE, AND THE PENSION 
AND PARTICIPATION FUND 


By James P. Gardner 


ITH the accumulation of large sur- 
plus funds and the growing con- 
viction of the value of the human 

element in the administration of a large 
bank, there has come into existence in many 
institutions, and organized primarily for the 
joint benefit of the bank and the men, an 
organization generally known as a_ pension 
and participation fund. 

In Great Britain, on the Continent and 
in Canada, this plan to unify and to arouse 
a spirit of endeavor among the men to pro- 
mote the best interests of the institution 
they serve is by no means a new departure. 
In the United States, while it is not so gen- 
eral, two of the largest banks have adopted 
a very practical plan along these lines, and 
which could well be emulated, with adapta- 
tions to comply with peculiar conditions 
very generally throughout the country. {n 
the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
such a fund was created in 1900. The plan 
followed in that bank briefly, is, after the net 
earnings of the bank have been ascertained 
and all losses deducted therefrom there is 
set aside a sum not to exceed six per cent. of 
the remaining net profits for the benefit of 
the employes’ pension fund. In addition 
to this a sum not to exceed four per cent. 


of the remaining net profits is set aside for 


the employes’ participation fund. We have 
here two distinct funds, the pension fund 
and the participation fund. It is planned 
to maintain the pension fund at the sum 
of $100,000. 

It is not necessary to detail the rules em- 
ployed in the fund under consideration, ex- 
cept to say that officers and employes who 
have been with the bank for a period of 
five years or ‘over, and leave because of 
physical disability, receive monthly, during 
such periods, ten per cent. of their average 
monthly salaries. For each year of service 
over five years, two per cent. is added, un- 
til twenty-five years is reached, the maximum 
amount paid being fifty per cent. of the 
average monthly salary received during the 
entire time of service. Should an employe 
sever his connection with the bank before 
the expiration of twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service for any other reason than 
that of physical disability, the right to par- 
ticipate in the fund is forfeited. The board 
of directors reserves the right to discontinue 
at any time the annual appropriation, in 
which event the credit is held for the bene- 
fit of those officers and employes who at 
the time have been in the employ of the 
bank continuously for five years or more 
and apportioned in such way as the board 
may determine. 
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Tue Participation Funp. 


This fund is distributed at the close of 
cach year in cash among the officers and em- 
ployes in proportion to the salaries paid to 
them during the year. Of course as the ap- 
propriations to these funds are entirely 
voluntary and gratuitous on the part of the 
bank, the title to them remains in the bank 
and all decisions made by three senior offi- 
cers are final. 

In one of the leading banks of Chicago, 
the pension fund is based on slightly dif- 
ferent methods. Here the officers and em- 
ployes contribute three per cent. annually 
on the amount of their salaries payable in 
monthly installments which is deducted 
from the monthly salary. It is not cus- 
tomary to grant pensions until the partici- 
pants have completed not less than fifteen 
years of service and have reached the age 
of sixty. Every detail and contingency, 
such as resignation, dismissal, death, have 
been adequately provided for, and the widow 
of the employe and the children until the 
youngest shall have reached the age of 
eighteen years are considered. 

Some of the requirements, which at first 
sight may appear strict in their exactions, 
are to be explained by the paternal form 
of the management, which is always di- 
rected to the highest interests of the men, 
thus every clerk entering the bank must 
pass a medical examination, and no clerk 
is allowed to marry on a salary of less than 
a thousand dollars a year without the con- 
sent of the bank under penalty of dismissal. 


Rairroap Benerit Funps. 


Let us look for a minute in another field 
of activity. The splendid systems of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company, to- 
gether with other railroads, have in careful- 
ly elaborated plans made full provision for 
the loan, accident and savings feature of 
such funds and a careful study of their 
intricate and thorough plans to encourage 
thrift among the men are worthy of care- 
ful study. A summary of the two rail- 
roads named is given to illustrate: 

The relief department of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railway Company is a mutual benefit 
association supported by contributions and 
payments made by both the employes and 
the railroad company. Its benefits are ex- 
tended on the basis of a graduated scale of 
payments, from the standpoint of class 
membership in the department, and _ these 
benefits are paid exclusively for sickness, 
accident, and death. There is no provision 
for borrowing money from the relief fund, 
other than that incident to death, when the 





THE PENSION AND PARTICIPATION FUND 


beneficiary of the deceased member may 
be advanced money for burial purposes, 
the money so loaned in advance to be de- 
ducted from the regular death benefit al- 
lowance in final adjustment. Apart from 
the provision for sickness, accident, death, 
and old age, by its relief fund, superannua- 
tion fund, and pension fund, the railroad 
company also conducts for its employes a 
savings fund, the money deposited therein 
being subject to withdrawal at any time 
upon reasonable notice given, a guaran- 
teed rate of interest thereon being paid by 
the railroad company, averaging about 
three and one-half per cent. per annum. 


BattimoreE & Onto Raitroap Pan. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany conducts a loan feature in connection 
with its “savings” feature, which, in turn, 
is an adjunct of its relief department. 
Every borrower must provide life insur- 
ance in the natural death benefit of the 
relief department, to an amount equal at 
all times to his indebtedness to the sav- 
ings feature, in such manner that the bene- 
fits payable in case of death may be avail- 
able te discharge the indebtedness. Where 
the borrower cannot meet the requirements 
of the relief department, then he is called 
upon to take insurance in some regular or 
commercial life insurance company satis- 
factory to the relief department. Sums 


not less than $100 may be borrowed at the 


rate of six per centum per annum. The loans 
are made to employes for the purchase of 


homes, building residences or making im- 


provements thereon, for paying off mort- 
gages and other liens on property, and for 
the settlement of personal debts that may 
become liens. Loans are made only to em- 
ploves of the railroad company who are 
members of the relief department. This 
department is not in any manner a chari- 
table enterprise, since both the men and the 
company contribute to it regularly, stated 
sums, for which certain specified benefits 
are paid in the event of disability or death. 
The feature of participation in the profits 
that we have discussed—a dividend to la- 
bor, to use a favorite term of the political 
economist—and the maintenance of a pen- 
sion fund will undoubtedly be universally 
adopted by our great industrial and bank- 
ing concerns. They will come to see that 
some such action is essential to the promo- 
tion of that “esprit de corps” among their 
employes which they so much desire. 


PRIMITIVE FINANCIAL METHODS 


RS. FERGUSON—George, what do 
you have to do when you want to 
draw money out of a bank? 

Mr. Ferguson—You always have to put 
some. money in the bank beforehand. That's 
always been my experience. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN NEW 
YORK’S GREAT BANKS 


OUR big banks in the Wall Street dis- 
trict resemble the great gold’ mines of 
the West in one striking feature. 

They have three eight-hour shifts of toilers, 
and the work never stops. One set takes 
up the routine where the other leaves off. 
All night long, Sundays and holidays, a 
staff of men in each of these* banks is busy 
opening thousands of letters, sorting and 
listing innumerable checks and drafts that 
represent fabulous sums of money and 
getting them ready for the day force, which 
is the only one the public comes in con- 
tact with or ever hears about. If this work 
was not carried on incessantly the banks 
would: soon be overwhelmed with a moun- 
tainous accumulation of detail. 

Two shifts, the “scouting force,” as they 
call themselves, work between five in the 
afterneon and nine the next morning, says 
“Harper’s Weekly.” Each bank has a big 
drawer in the general post office. Messen- 
gers clear this of letters every hour all 
night long. Three thousand letters a day 
is the average mail of one of these big 
banks. Two-thirds of it comes in during the 
night. These letters, in the case of one 
of the biggest of these banks, contain from 
$5,000 to 40,000 checks and drafts. At times 
these inclosures represent as much as $30,- 
000,000. Rarely does the total fall below 
$20,000,000. 

The letters are opened as fast as they 
are received, the checks are counted and 
the totals verified with the footings on the 
lists. The letters are then stamped, which 
shows that they have been “proven in,” as 
the banks call it. After that they are 
turned over to the clerks, who send out the 
formal acknowledgements of the remittan- 
ces they contain. The various checks are 
assorted according to the numbers of the 
books in which they are to be entered 
and otherwise, the sight drafts are grouped 
according to the routes of the bank’s mes- 
sengers and all is made ready for turning 
the night’s accumulation over to the day 
force, so it may be handled by it as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Each of these shifts of night workers 
at the banks consists of from twelve to 
twenty men. Some banks get along with 
only one extra set of clerks at night. These 
come on duty at midnight and leave at 
8 a.m. This plan of working all night 
long in order to keep up with the tremen- 
dous amount of business that comes in by 
mail was inaugurated about five year$ ago. 
The first bank that tried it found that so 
much valuable day time was saved that one 
institution after another took it up, until 
now there are four that have these three 
eight-hour shifts of clerks and several more 
who work only a part of the night. 
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President Bush Terminal Company 





ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT HANDLING OF 
FREIGHT AT TERMINAL POINTS 


WHAT THE BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
IN NEW YORK 


HILE economy in the transporting 

of goods between different points 

has followed as a result of im- 

proved railway facilities, the method of 
effecting a distribution of freight at termi- 


In dealing with this problem it has been 
found that concentration supplies a prin- 
cipal element in reducing cost, ensuring 
safety and in making prompt deliveries. 


By bringing together, under a single man- 


Executive Offices Bush Terminal Company, 100 Broad Street, New York 


nal points has in many localities remained 
primitive and inefficient, thus entailing a 
reduction of profit to the seller and an 
unnecessary high cost to the consumer. 

Few traffic problems are of greater im- 
portance to-day than those relating to the 
handling of freight upon arriving at its 
destination. Cheap rates of transportation 
between two points may be largely offset 
by inefficient and costly means of distribu- 
tion to consignees. 


agement, the work heretofore undertaken 
by each merchant or manufacturer for him- 
self individually, cheaper handling of 
freight has been made possible, lower-priced 
insurance secured, and numerous’ other 
economies effected possible only by doing 
business on a large scale. 

The proper storing of goods is a matter 
of profound interest to the banker, while 
he, like the rest of the community has a 
vital concern in whatever makes for the 
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ECONOMICAL 


HANDLING OF 


FREIGHT 


One of the Bush Piers, showing railroad tracks with cars waiting to receive cargoes 
to be transported direct from the ship 


efficient and economical distribution of the 
products of the farm and the factory. 

It might be thought that with its vast 
domestic and foreign commerce, New York 
would be able to show the best general 


system of distributing goods, but this is 
hardly the case, though the example given 


below of what has been done by a single. 


organization in New York may be found 
instructive to other parts of the country. 

Whiie innumerable civic organizations 
have been urging reforms, improvements, 
and innovations in New York City’s pas- 
senger transit system, less energy has been 
expended on behalf of commerce by a bet- 
terment in the methods of moving freight. 
Many people seem perfectly satisfied to let 
the suburbanite clamor for more subways, 
but they do not so readily realize that the 
traftic they are most interested in is being 
neglected.” 

Though the railroads and express com- 
panies are doing their best, certain condi- 
tions in the city are such that improvements 
within the lines now established are bound 
to be of a very limited scope, and in fact 
all efforts not calculated to bring about 
a complete reorganization of the city’s ship- 
ping manipulations will be practically fu- 
tile. 

Mr. Irving IT. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Company, which has established 
a model shipping plant covering an area of 
more than twenty blocks, along the Gov- 
ernment channel in South Brooklyn, recent- 
ly made a tour of inspection in the West. 
On his return, he did not hesitate to say 
that, with all due respect to the commercial 
greatness of New York, the average man in 


that city is somewhat behind his western 
brother in the matter of appreciating what 
the commerce of New York and its needs 
mean to the general welfare. 

“A strange contrast,” said Mr. Bush, “is 
presented by the concentrated public efforts 
looking to the abatement of ‘rush hour’ evils 
in passenger transit and the comparative 
indifferenee regarding analogous conditions 
in mercantile transportation matters. A 
stalled subway train or a fifteen-minute trol- 
ley blockade on the bridge agitates thousands, 
causes no end of discussion about the loss 
of time sustained by the passengers, and 
very often springs into general public no- 
tice in the shape of big headlines in the 
newspapers. On the other hand, long cara- 
vans of trucks loaded with goods worth 
thousands of dollars, and in the care of 
drivers and handlers whose time to their 
employers is at least as valuable as that 
of the clerks delayed on their way to work 
in the mornng, is held up day after day for 
hours, at the ferry entrances, and the streets 
from Broadway to the river front become 
clogged and hardly a complaint is heard. 

“I do not intend to find fault with pas- 
senger transit agitation, nor wth the officials 
who lend a ready ear to the complants of 
suburban Boards of Trade,” said Mr. Bush, 
“nor is it necessary to point out that out 
West, for instance, the grave importance 
of the freight congestion problems and 
their solution is apparent to the majority 
of citizens, while in New York only a com- 
paratively small number seem tc realize that 
the driving away of a single industry to 
another city or State is a positive loss to 
every taxpayer.” 
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PecuLiaRitizs OF THE Propirem IN New 


York. 


In a way, despite all its advantages which 
have helped to make it commercially great, 
New York is peculiarly located, and_ its 
facilities for distributing freight have been 
developed without much forethought. 


The 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


meant for such traffic and through streets 
where pedestrians, small vehicles, and elec- 
trie cars naturally have the precedence. 
Now, an hour’s loss in the cost of the 
day’s work of each driver represents an item 
of only about twenty-five cents, but this may 
represent a total loss to the merchants of 
New York City of a sum equal to the in- 


Street between two of the Model Loft Buildings of the Bush Terminal Co., in South 
Brooklyn, showing the railroad tracks at the door of the building 


shipping sections lie between two and six 
miles distant from the shipping termini, that 
is, the piers and the freight depots, and 
there are congested stretches of many 
miles between the various shipping termini 
themseives. The merchant, sending one 
truckload of goods over more than one 
line, is compelled to use either as many 
trucks as the number of lines he intends to 
use or else he must send one truck from 
terminus to terminus till all the goods are 
under way. Worse than that, the trucks 
cannot proceed with ordinary speed, but 
have to wind their tortuous way through 
congested thoroughfares, through lanes never 


terest on $5,000,090. There is, of course, 
no way of figuring out exactly how many 
trucks are sent to the shipping termini every 
day, but it is safe to say that their number 
is at least 2,500. If every driver loses an hour, 
this loss of 2,500 hours a day will amount 
to a total cost of $187,500, and to say that 
the average driver loses only one hour a 
day through the congestion evil is placing 
the estimate on a very moderate basis. 
Merchants figure that the cost of a horse 
is about seven cents an hour. On an equal 
division between one and two-horse trucks, 
the total figures into $78,000, altogether 
putting $265,500 a year on the wrong side 





ECONOMICAL 


HANDLING 


OF FREIGHT 


A Portion of the Union Freight Depot on the Bush Plant : 


of the mercantile ledger. One large shipper 
to whom these figures were submitted, re- 
marked that double the amount would be 
nearer the truth—or a loss of the interest 
on $10,000,000 a year. 

At certain hours of the day, the streets 
of Manhattan which are the most import- 
ant from the commercial point of view pre- 
sent conditions which must seem outrageous 
and intolerable to the stranger who views 
them for the first time. Yet New Yorkers 


normal. The man in the street insists on 
subway extensions, on side-doors, and on 
polite guards, and almost unlimited capital 
tolerate them and consider them almost 
is being invested in order to comply with 
his wishes. He deserves no blame. While 
his own motive may be a selfish one, he acts 
in concert with the spirit of the community, 
and thus discharges his civic duty. But 
this same man in the street, in the ultimate 
analysis of his livelihood, is dependent upon 


Private Office of a Tenant in one of the Bush Loft Buildings 
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A Typical Street Scene in New York City’s Congested Wholesale District. 


MAGAZINE 


The entire 


principle of the Bush Terminal Company’s System is based upon 
the idea of making such conditions impossible 


some mercantile enterprise which in turn 
rests upon a banking basis, and both, with 
the exception of a very few isolated cases, 
draw their life-blood from the shipping busi- 
ness. What then of the firm, often im- 
personal in its name, and a thing intangible 
to the general public, which is delayed in 
its operations, mulcted and annoyed in a 
hundred ways by being unable to send on and 
receive its shipments through and in the 
city without undue hindrances? No elab- 
orate proof is needed for the statement that 
a carload of goods can be sent as quickly 
from the waterfront to Jersey as from New 
York’s congested wholesale district to the 
waterfront. In an age like ours, it should 
not take longer to send a packing case 
a given distance than it takes a messenger 
to carry a letter over the same route. Even 
the automobile trucks which, for very nat- 
ural reasons, are securing the right of way 
where horse vehicles are held up, have 
worked less improvement than they should 
have done. As soon as they enter one of 
the narrow streets of the wholesale section 
or join the waiting lines at the ferries, they 
become as helpless as the horse-drawn 
trucks. 


Tue Remepy For Concesrep Srreets. 


There is hardly a large business house in 
New York City which could not reduce its 
operating expenses by large amounts if the 


commercial traffic congestion were not a 


fact. ‘There is, of course, a remedy. The 
fact of the matter is that a good deal of the 
traffic in the streets of New York does not 
belong there. If every truck moving over 
the circuitous route of the streets of Man- 
hattan to a railroad or steamship terminal 
were removed, the remaining traffic could be 
so easily handled that a good many of the 
passenger troubles which are now bothering 
the Public Service Commisson and _ other 
authorities would adjust themselves. The 
trouble is that the geographical conditions 
of the city are such that the railroads do 
not connect with the waterfront and the 
warehouses, as they ought to do, and as 
they do in many other cities. As matters 
stand to-day, the transfer of freight by 
trucks to factories and between the various 
transportation corporations is a necessity: 

There is no reason why freight in transit 
should not be properly diverted to outlying 
points about New York, direct from car 
to car, or from boat to car. The realization 
of the truth of this view of the problem 
was partly responsible for the investment of 
about $20,000,000 along the South Brooklyn 
waterfront, and the creation of the Bush 
plant in that section. Wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers located there can receive at and 
ship directly from their doors without. in- 
termediary cartage, no matter what part of 
the country or world their goods come from 
or are consigned to, and irrespective of 
whether their transit is by land or water. 
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In order to carry out this factory-door de- 
livery, the company has made a long chain 
of six and eight-story loft buildings, of con- 
crete and steel, the centre of its establish- 
ment. Naturally, the insurance rate in such 
a location and in such structures, is ex- 
ceptionally low. The United Cigar Stores 
Company, a recent lessee, to cite only one 
instance, pays fifty cents per $100 in its 
present building, in Eighteenth street, Man- 
hattan. As soon as its removal to South 
Brooklyn will have been accomplished, the 
rate will drop to twenty-two and one-half 
cents per $100 which, in the case of a con- 
cern carrying an average of $900,000 worth 
of stock, is a saving worth underscoring in 
the annual balance sheet. In the case of 
clothing manufacturers, classed as hazard- 
ous Yrisks by the underwriters, a_ corres- 
ponding decrease in the insurance rates must 
of necessity go a long way towards steady- 
ing their credit and facilitating their general 
banking operations. It goes without saying 
that the loft buildings are equipped with 
an automatic sprinkler system. 

These structures are backed by groups of 
model tenement houses into which are fil- 
tered, from the great South Brooklyn labor 
markets, the thousands of operatives em- 
ployed by the tenants of the lofts, some of 
whom have nearly a thousand hands on their 
pay rolls. From the doors of the buildings 


lead the tracks of the Bush Terminal Rail- 
road into the nearby Union depot, where 


every one of the freight-carrying roads 
reaching New York City has a_ terminal. 
Shipments of carloads or less are therefore 
made by the simple method of sending a car 
of any road desired at the time over the 
Bush tracks from the Union Depot to the 
elevator doors of the lofts. 

The water front is lined with a series of 
enormous piers, where twenty-seven steam- 
ship lines, connecting with all parts of the 
world, have their wharves. Between the 
piers, and the loft buildings are 128 fire- 
proof warehouses, and at the pier heads are 
now being reared several structures of an 
entirely model design. They are combination 
warehouses and loft buildings, and are of 
particular advantage to shippers who send 
their goods by water. In addition to these 
facilities, there is now being installed a 
city transfer system by means of motor 
trucks which, starting from South Brooklyn, 
will conduct the deliveries into Manhattan 
borough. 

In discussing the situaticn in South 
Brooklyn and elsewhere, President Bush 
expressed the opinion that whenever future 
water front developments are undertaken, 
it would be best to follow the South Brook- 
lvn example of utilizing the land back of 
the piers. 

“One of the principal causes for New 
York’s present freight troubles,” he said, “is 
to be found in the fact that the land about 
the piers is not being properly utilized. 
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The mistake was made in the past. The cut- 
ting off of the water front from the uplands 
by a broad public thoroughfare has made 
it impossible on the one hand to establish 
along the Manhattan shore suitable facili- 
ties for ocean-borne freight commerce, and 
on the other, to reach it without interfering 
with the traffic that properly belongs on 
the streets. It seems to me that the proper 
way to eliminate many of these evils lies 
in the utilization of the land’ behind the 
piers. Railroad yards, warehouses, fac- 
tory and loft structures, should be located 
close together. It is impossible, of course, 
to place these various shipping and com- 
mercial agencies at the head of the piers in 
Manhattan, because the land is otherwise 
employed. But there is no reason why 
newer locations should not be developed 
along these lines. In creating the Bush 
Terminal plant, I have had the present 
troubles of Manhattan in mind, and have 
endeavored to organize a system which will 
eliminate all waste effort in shipping. 

“It must be borne in mind that every 
time a Manhattan merchant finds that his 
goods are being unduly delayed in transfer 
through the city, he must involuntarily wish 
thal his plant was located in a more fa- 
vered spot. If things get so bad that he 
finally decides upon moving, the financial 
basis of the city stands in danger of losing 
one of its props. If he moves to the new 
section in South Brooklyn, New York has 
not only suffered no loss, but has become 
a gainer by virtue of the taking away from 
the streets of Manhattan of an obstruction. 
If, on the other hand, he moves to Jersey, 
the city has lost in taxes, in bank deposits, 
in credit, and in reputation. There is no 
need of pointing out that Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Boston, not to speak of Jersey, 
are ready to take advantage of every slip 
New York City makes in the treatment it 
accords to its merchants. In Chicago, for 
instance, conditions, similar to ours, led to 
the construction of the freight subway. 
This system is quite a valuable adjunct to 
that city’s shipping facilities, but in prac- 
tice it has developed so many shortcomings 
that it would be inadvisable to introduce 
a similar method in New York City. St. 
Louis, which boasts of its Cupples Station, 
is in a slightly better position. However, 
this line is devoted to limited purposes 
and a duplication of it here would not 
suffice our needs. In other words, we must 
create a system of our own and the one 
referred to above, which would take the 
trucking traftic off our streets, and result in 
direct shipments from factory or wholesale 
lofts, by means of railroad termini and 
steamship piers located at the doors of the 
factories, appears to me as the only logical 
one.” 





EXPORT COTTON BILLS OF LADING TO BE 
SAFEGUARDED — THE PLAN . 


EPORT of a comnittee of railroad of- 
ficials and bankers regarding the vali- 
dation of through order notify bills 

of lading for export cotton, adopted at a 


meeting of lines east of the Mississippi 
river, held at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Tuesday, July 19, 1910, and tentative- 
ly accepted by all lines west of the Mis- 
sissippi river represented at the above meet- 
ing. It being understood that the agree- 
ment will be adopted by all Western lines 
at a meeting to be held within one week. 

Your committee appointed to consider 
the form of certificate to be attached to 
order notify bills of lading for export cot- 
ton and the method of their use recom- 
mends the adoption of the certificate in 
the following form and_ the following 
uniform regulations in respect to the is- 
suance of such bills of lading: 

(To be attached to order notify bills of lad- 
ing for export cotton issued by agents of 
this company.) 

Bill of lading signature certificate No 

Railroad Company 

hereby certifies: 
is its 
agent at 
and as such is authorized to sign bills of 
lading in accordance with the regulations 
of this company, and that the signature on 
the attached order notify bill of lading 
dated (place of issue) 

covering 


regularly ap- 
pointed 


ture. 
(Date) 


We recommend that certificates be handled 
in the following manner, to wit: 


That they be issued in book form, with 
original, duplicate and stub, and numbered 
consecutively, and that they be prepared by 
each company on paper bearing its own 
water marks or color tint protective de- 
vices. It is suggested that a uniform size 
of four (4) inches in width and six (6) 
inches in length he The certifying 
representative will attach the certificate 
to the bill of lading with mucilage or paste 
or an irremovable metal fastener. 

The certificates will be issued to the 
agents in the same manner as passage tick- 
and the same check shall be made of 
these documents in agents’ hands as of 
passage tickets. 

On the date of issue the agent will for- 
ward to the accounting department the du- 
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used. 


ets, 


with a non-negotiable 
copy of the bill of lading. The bill of lading 
in addition to its own number, shall bear 
the number of the bill of lading signature 
certificate which is issued in connection with 
it. 

The agent affixing the signature certificate 
to the bill of lading shall, in addition to 
signing and dating the same and keeping a 
record of the number, the date and the quan- 
tity of cotton called for by said bill of lading 
and certificate, stamp the same partly o1 
the bill of lading and partiy on the 
tificate in such manner that tampering 01 
irregularity would be apparent. 

Spoiled certificates shall be 
canceled and returned to the auditor, 
report. 

It is further 
export bills of lading be 
following conditions: 


plicate certificate, 


cer- 
immedately 
with 


through 
upon the 


recommended that 
issued 


Agents are to be instructed not to sign 
bills of lading until the cotton is in posses- 
sion of the railway company. 

It being understood that cotton bills of 
lading may be issued on loading certificates 
certifying that cotton is loaded in cars 
designated by initials and numbers; 
by duly authorized agents of compress or 
warehouse companies that have executed 
the usual contract and bonds with’ the rail- 
way company, but not otherwise. 

Bills of lading will be issued only by 
agents or other representatives of the com- 
pany who are duly authorized to do so. 

Only one original bill of lading shall he 
issued for each shipment. The practice of 
issuing duplicate and triplicate bills of lad- 
ing will be discontinued, but as many copies 
as are reasonably required may be issued, 
provided they are endorsed ‘‘Copy, not ne- 
gotiahle.”’ 

The number of bales of cotton and the 
marks shall be written in pen and ink !n 
the original bill of lading and not inserted 
with typewriter or any other manner. 

There shall be no additions, erasures 01 
changes in bills of lading. 

Bills of lading will be issued in 
numbers, beginning with No. 1 at each is- 
suing station on September 1 of each yevrr. 
All copies of bills of lading shall bear th: 
same number as the original. 

A copy of each bill of lading will be for- 
warded on the date issued to the agent 
of the water carrier at the port of export 
in the case of indirect shipments. 

The shipper is required to accept the con- 
ditions of the bill of lading by attachins 
his signature or the signature of his author- 
ized representative to the original an¢é 
agent’s copy. 


issued 


serial 





LATIN AMERICA 


PERU’S RESOURCES 


By Otto Sperber 


ERU is the most extended, as well as 
the most richly-endowed country on the 
2acific Coast of South America, and 
in the interest of all those who could even- 
tually try this country as a field for their 
ictivity, I propose briefly to describe the 
ources of her national wealth as well as 
he possibilities she offers to investors of 
large and small capital. To discuss these 
resources in detail would necessitate the 
vention of every mineral that exists and of 
very agricultural product that is grown, 
for, owing to the diversity of climate, almost 
every fruit or grain that can be grown will 
thrive somewhere in Peru, on a soil of al- 
most unexampled fertility, and nearly every 
mineral can be mined somewhere in her 
mountains, where lands splendidly adapted 
to the raising of all kinds of cattle are 
found. 


Perv’s Great Minerat Weatri. 


The country’s mineral wealth is a subject 
that has been discussed for centuries, and is 
still much talked of by these interested in 
the mining industry. Centuries ago Peru 


Main Street of Arequipa, Peru, from hotel balcony. 


was famous for gold and silvers The greed 
of the conquerors and the many local dis- 
turbances have probably been responsible 
for the neglect of production in the past; 
but things have changed, and in the last few 
years foreign capital, and_ particularly 
American capital, has been attracted by the 
opportunities ‘Offered. 

A short survey of the mines owned by 
Americans will tend to impart a clear idea 
of what the mines of Peru are in reality. 
The largest mine in Peru today is the Cerro 
de Pasco copper mine, situated 14,000 feet 
above sea level, owned by the Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Company of New York. Among the 
prominent Americans interested in this com- 
pany are A. Vanderbilt, J. B. Haggin, H. 
C. Frick and J. P. Morgan. ‘Their invest- 
ment represents a cash outlay of no less 
than $20,000,000, while the stock capital 
amounts to $60,000,000. This mine was 
originally worked by the Indians as a silver 
and gold mine, and as the ores were of a 
very rich quality it produced large sums. 
Later on, when silver fell in price, the mine 
was partly shut down and abandoned, until 
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copper became a valuable metal, and it was 
discovered that this mine contained quanti- 
ties of copper of very high quality. The 
ore there is the richest in the world. Some 
of it averages about twenty per cent., al- 
though a fair average is about twelve per 
cent. The company is now shipping about 
2,000 tons of copper a month, and is not run- 
ning its present plant at its fullest capacity. 
The pound of copper costs the company 
seven cents, including freight to New York, 
and is sold here at the regular market prices. 

In the olden days, when the mine was 
worked in a primitive way for silver, the 
miners used to complain of the large banks 
of copper they encountered and which in- 
curred heavy expenses to remove, and which 
they threw aside as worthless. Later on, 
copper was worked in a primitive way, too, 
but the natives only worked the ore that 
assayed from twenty-five to forty per cent. 

There is also a large mining and smelter 
plant at Casapalea. ‘There are also a great 
many smaller silver and copper mines along 
the line of the Central Railway. 

The Inca Mining Company, composed 
largely of Pennsylvania people, owns the 
Santo Domingo gold mine, in Southern Peru. 
Twenty-five years ago this mine was offered 
for sale for $50,000, but the Inca Mining 
Company paid $300,000 for it, and after a 
while they took out of it in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 per month. Up to the present 
time an ounce of gold is as low as-they have 
ever worked, their average being three ounces 
to the ton, or about $60 per ton, while the 
average in the celebrated Rand mines in 
South Africa is about $7 per ton. The 
whole district seems to be very rich in gold 
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mines. Traces of gold, indicating that this 
metal must abound there have also been 
found in almost all the rivers on the eastern 
slope of the Andes, as well as in other parts 
of the mountain region, such as the Poto 
mines of Sandia, in the Department of Puno. 

Not so very long ago Peru was still cele- 
brated for her silver mines, but owing to the 
high cost of production and difficult trans- 
portation, the actual total output does not 
now exceed $2,000,000 per annum. 

The exploitation of vanadium in Peru is of 
recent date. Until a short time ago this 
metal was found only in combination with 
coal and in small quantities, averaging about 
$50 per ton. It is now found in other forms 
and runs as high as $3,000 per ton. Peru to- 
day supplies the greater part of the world’s 
consumption of this metal, the balance com- 
ing from Spain, Portugal and Mexico. It is 
used in making steel.and armor plate. Most 
of the venadium mines in Peru are now con- 
trolled by an American syndicate, headed by 
the Flannery Brothers of Pittsburg, under 
the name of the American Vanadium Com- 
pany. 

When new mines are being opened roads 
must be constructed for the transportation 
of the metals, but most of the mines are so 
valuable that the owners can easily afford to 
huild their own railroad lines, the fuel neces- 
sary for the running of these being found in 
the vicinity of the mines, as is the case with 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Company, the 
Inca Mining Company, etc., which through 
owning coal mines are able to make their 
own coke. The unlimited supply of lime and 
clay permits them to make their own bricks 
tor their buildings, ovens, and other pur- 
poses. 

Ricu Deposits or Coat. 


The coal deposits in Peru have recently 
begun to be developed. The product is of 
good quality, containing over sixty per cent. 
of free carbon. With the completion of the 
railroad now in construction, leading from 
the richest coal regions to the port of Chim- 
bote, the English syndicate working the ex- 
tended carboniferous areas of the Depart- 
ment of Ancash, will be able to deliver coal 
of the best quality at not much over $2.50 
per tor. When it is considered that at least 
one million tons of coal are consumed on 
this coast, it can easily be seen that there is 
a big market for the Peruvian product. It 
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must also be borne in mind that coal from 
Australia and the United States sells at Cal- 
lao for $12 per ton, and sometimes as high 
as $20 per ton. 

The discovery of coal deposits has made 
Peru the most important country on the 
Pacific Coast of South America. There are 
at present no available statistics respecting 
the output of coal, but there is every proba- 
bility that before long the coal fields of Peru 
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Indians are about the only ones to occupy 
themselves with the raising of the vicufia and 
the alpaca. Goats and sheep thrive splen- 
didly, but at a lower altitude, and their wool 
adds $2,500,000 to the general revenues of 
the country. 


Tue Pervvian Orr Fretps. 
Another industrial development in Peru, 
likely to exercise a most beneficial influence 


Trojillo, the third city of Peru, was built by Pizarro and named after his birthplace in 


Spain. 


will be one of her most important sources of 
revenues. 


AGRICULTURE AND Cattrie Ralsina. 


The valleys of the mountain region are 
very productive. The climate there is much 
the same as in our Southern States, while 
higher up lands for cattle raising are to be 
found. The agricultural products of this 
zone yielding good crops are: Wheat, rye, 
corn, potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables. 

The highest plateaus offer good opportuni- 
ties to those interested in the production of 
the finest wool, since it is only in these re- 
gions that the animals producing it, the 
vieuha and alpaca, can thrive. The wool of 
these animals, which are found only in the 
Andes of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, always 
commands high prices on the foreign mar- 
kets, owing to the scarcity of the article, the 
number of the animals being rather limited. 
This industry could certainly be greatly in- 
creased and improved, since until now the 


American Consulate in the foreground 


on the immediate future of the country, is 
the opening up ail important petroleum de- 
posits in the northern part of its territory. 
The Peruvian oil fields, though comparatively 
in their infancy, are already of great 
importance, the export of petroleum at 
the present time amounting to 200,000 
tons annually. Until now the most im- 
portant oil fields have been found in the dis- 
tricts of Zorritoros, Talara and Lobitos, in 
the northern region of the country, but the 
formation of the soil indicates that unsur- 
veyed fields must extend far into the interior 
of the territory. 

Some years ago, before oil was found in 
California, this article was sent from Peru 
to that State. The local consumption has 
materially increased, and to-day Peru cannot 
supply the demand of the coast, so that a 
large business is done in shipping California 
oil to the west coast of South America. Oil 
is also found near Arequipa and Puno, where 
California people are trving to develop the 
oil fields close to Lake Titicaca. Coal in this 
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last region costs $50 per ton, consequently 
if the oil turns out well it will find a good 
market. 

Sulphur is found in rather large quantities 
in the Sechura district, as well as in the 
southern part of the country. 

Tue Propuction or Corron. 

The entire cotton output of Peru amounts 
to 18,000 tons, with a total value of about 
$5,000,900, While not competing with us as 
to quantity, Peruvian cotton is of high quali- 
ty. the “rough cotton” being celebrated the 
world over, as is also the grade known as 
“moderate rough.” The peculiarity of these 
two grades is that they grow only in certain 
sections of the country. Peruvian cotton is 
used extensively in England and Germany 
by manufacturers of hosiery and underwear 
and even of woolen goods, and when used in 
conjunction with wool, it improves the quali- 
ty of the cloth. It is frequently called 
“vegetable wool.” 

The “rough cotton” sells in the United 
States from four cents to six cents a pound 
above our own, while the “moderate” sells 
from two cents to four cents a pound more. 

Peru also produces smooth cotton in the 
territory around Lima, of which she is be- 
ginning to export large quantities, as well 
as red cotton of very good quality. 

The coast region of Peru is well adapted 
to the cotton industry. One of the greatest 
drawbacks in other cotton-growing countries 
is the damage done by excessive rains, par- 
ticularly in Mexico. This danger does not 
exist in Peru, where rain is unknown in the 
cotton belt, with the exception of the Depart- 
ment of Piura, where it rains every seventh 
vear. The greater part of this section is 
still a desert, but wherever water has been 
brought in contact with the soil through irri- 
gation, splendid plantations are found. Up 
to the present only a small portion of the 
cotton district is under cultivation, owing to 
the lack of proper irrigation and capital. 
What the future of the cotton industry 
would be in Peru with plenty of available 
capital, is not difficult to calculate, since the 
labor question does not exist there, the In- 
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dians and half-breeds being obedient and 
useful laborers. 

In Egypt good cotton lands cost ‘from 
$200 to $300 an acre, while in Peru they 
would cost about $25 an acre, producing 
from 500 to 600 pounds of clean cotton, and 
as the cost of production is not more than 
$30 per acre, or about six cents per pound, 
it will easily be seen that an intelligent and 
industrious man can get good returns for 
his labor and capital. Peruvian “rough cot- 
ton” now sells at twenty cents per pound, 
moderate at nineteen cents and American at 
fourteen cents per pound. 


Orner Important Propucts. 


Peruvian rice is of very fine quality and a 
large portion of the production is consumed 
at home, although quite large quantities are 
exported, it being made up for the shortness 
by importing rice from Asia for the poorer 


trade. The cost for the establishment of a 
rice plantation seems to be a trivial one 
when compared with the returns. 

A large portion of the hats known as 
Panamas are manufactured in the district 
around Catacaos, in the Department of 
Piura. This hat is made from the fibre of a 
kind of small palm, resembling the palmetto 
palm. The manufacture of the Panama hat 
is merely a home industry. 

Off the coast of Peru there are several 
small islands known as the Lobos and Chin- 
cha Islands, where great deposits of guano 
are found, which helped to make Peru 
famous. Peruvian guano is one of the best 
fertilizers known. It contains all the prop- 
erties necessary for a plant food. It is rich 
in ammonia or nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 
To give a fair idea of the production of 
guano it is not exaggerating to say that these 
islands are completely covered by the birds 
producing the guano. It is estimated that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 birds occupy an acre, 
and as the various islands cover considerable 
territory, the birds must be counted by the 
million. Now, when it is considered that 
these birds do nothing else but catch fish and 
gorge themselves all day, and when it is 
borne in mind that these natural factories 
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A Street Scene in Troyillo, Peru, showing American Tourists and American Advertising 
of Singer Sewing Machines 


have been working for probably hundreds of 
years, storing up their product, it is possi- 
ble to conceive some idea of the deposits 
which exist there. 

The Chincha Islands alone have produced 
eight millions of tons, and guano is sold, 
even recently in some countries, as high as 
$70 per ton. In the United States it sells, 
according to analysis, at from $30 per ton 
upwards, 

Peru exports annually about 100,000 tons 
of guano, and it is estimated that the birds 
deposit about 20,000 to 30,000 tons of fresh 
guano each year, but about this amount is 
reserved by the government for home needs. 

The cultivation of coca leaves is quite an 


important industry in Peru. Formerly 
these leaves were very little known, and 
were all consumed by the Indians, but the 
industry has grown and the export amounts 
now to 4,000,000 pounds. From the ex- 
tract of these leaves cocaine is prepared, 
which sells for $3.25 an ounce. Coca leaves 
seli in the United States for twenty to forty 
cents per pound, 

The country’s exports of sugar have in- 
creased by fifty per cent. in five years and 
are still moving progressively. The Peru- 
vian growers are making good profits from 
sugar, notwithstanding the low prices. 

The sugar of Peru has the reputation of 
being of the highest quality. The export 
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of this article amounts to $8,000,000 at the 
present time. About half of the Peruvian 
sugar goes to Chili, to be refined, and the 
highest prices for it are obtained by selling 
there. The balance is sold to Europe or the 
United States. Very little of it goes for- 
ward unsold. The agent for the sugar 
plantation generally gets cable offers from 
every market and the highest bidder gets 
the product. The same occurs with Peru- 
vian cotton. 

An important by-product of the Peruvian 
sugar is alcohol. 

Besides coffee, cocoa, tobacco and other 
products of the tropical zone, Peru is ex- 
ceedingly rich in rubber lands, with a splen- 
did network of rivers furnishing cheap 
water transportation. The present high 
prices for this important article must in- 
evitably stimulate the opening up of these 
forest areas, which will afford a substantial 
source of wealth. The native Indian can 
gather and cure five pounds of rubber per 
day, and consequently if one can get enough 
labor, this would mean an assured fortune 
in a short time, with the present high price 
of rubber. Successful attempts have also 
been made to use Japanese labor. An 
American syndicate owns almost two mil- 
lion acres of rubber lands near the Neath 
River. 

GENERAL Conpitions IN Perv. 


Peru has successfully reéstablished her 
credit. The acute financial crisis which fol- 
lowed the war with Chili for years deeply 
overshadowed the Peruvian people, at the 
same time imposing a most onerous task 
upon the government. Much praise is due 
to statesmen, who have consistently pursued 
a policy of economy which has rescued the 
country from a condition of national de- 
spondency. In addition to rehabilitating its 
credit, the currency of the republic has been 
changed from a silver to a gold basis, and a 
policy of conciliation has, by means of arbi- 
tration or pacific, negotiations, brought 
about an amicable settlement of nearly all 
outstanding differences as to boundary con- 
troversies with the neighboring republics. 
An equitable system of taxation has been 
devised and is now in operation. 

It will be seen that the outlook in Peru 
is decidedly brighter. The future is open- 
ing to her with increasing promise of better 
things, subject always to the continuance of 
a pacific and sensible administration. 

It is a notable fact that in the last of the 
five years ended 1908, without special finan- 
cial legislation, the budget revenue is near- 
ly three times greater than it was at the 
commencement of that period. This growth 
of revenue has taken place in spite of the 
depressing influence caused by the recent 
financial crisis in the United States, which 
brought about a diminution of nearly 
$1,000,000 in the revenue from the rubber 
tax. 
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MEXICO’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


ROM September 1 to September 30, in- 
clusive, the Republic of Mexico will 
fittingly celebrate the one hundredth 

anniversary of its independence. 

The following is a complete programme, 

as prepared by the National Centennial 
Commission: 


September 1: Dedication of the new gen- 
eral asylum in Mixcoac, at 10 a. m., by 
President Diaz. 

September 2: Opening at 8 a. m. of the 
hygiene exposition of the superior board of 
health, showing the progress of Mexico in 
hygiene and sanitation from 1810 to 1910. 
The exposition will be open during the en- 
tire month. 

September 3: Laying of the corner stone 
of the new city prison on the Calzada de la 
Coyuye, at 10 a. m. by Vice-President 
Corral. 

September 5: Dedication of the new seis- 
mological station, at 10 a. m., by the minis- 
ter of fomento; dedication of the amphi- 
theater of the National Preparatory School 
by President Diaz and Minister of Educa- 
tion Justo Sierra. 

September 6: Flag parade. by school chil- 
dren. 

September 7: Dedication of two new high 
schools in the Plaza de Villamil, 4 p. m., 
by Minister of Education Sierra. 

September 8: Opening of the Congress of 
Americanists by Minister Sierra; dedication 
at 8 p. m. of the new building of the for- 
eign relations department on Avenida Juarez 
by the Minister of Foreign Relations, and 
reception to the diplomatic corps. 

September 9: Dedication at 10 a. m. of 
the new normal school for women; 4 p. m., 
placing of commemorative tablets in the 
houses formerly occupied by Andres Quin- 
tana Roo and the heroine, Leona Vicario, 
under the auspices of the governor of the 
Federal District. 


September 10: Excursion of delegates to 
the Congress of Americanists to San Juan 
Teotihuacan; visit to the Pyramid of the 
Sun and the Sacred Road, under the aus- 
pices of the department of public instruc- 
tion. 

September 11: Dedication at 10 a. m. of 
new building of war by Minister Gonzales 
Cosio; opening of the Fourth National Med- 
ic al Congress at 4 p. m., by Minister Sierra. 

September 12: Dedication at 10 a. m. of 
new normal school for men by President 
Diaz; 4 p. m., placing of commemorative 
tablet in Mineria Palace in honor of stu- 
dents who participated in the war for inde- 
pendence, by governor of Federal District 
and city council. 

September 13: Inauguration of city water 
works by Vice-President Corral and the 
Junta de Provision de Aguas; inaugural 
session of Pedagogical Congress of Primary 
Instruction, by Minister Sierra. 

September 14: Grand. civic parade at 9:30 
a. m., participated in by all classes of socie- 
ty; procession will march from the Iron 
Horse, through Avenida Juarez and San 
Francisco, passing in front of National 
Palace for review by the president and 
cabinet. Committees will place floral 
wreaths over urns of heroes of independence 
in the cathedral, 9 a. m.; dedication of re- 
constructed municipal palace, reception and 
concert by the superior council of the Fed- 
eral District. 

September 15: At 9:30 a. m., great his- 
torical parade, organized by the National 
Commission; procession will form in the 
Paseo de la Reforma and march through 
Avenidas Juarez and San Francisco to stage 
in front of National Palace, where various 
historical scenes will be re-enacted. 

At 4 p. m., celebration and entertain- 
ments in the various buildings of the Bene- 
fiencia Publica. 
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At 4 p. m., free functions in the theatres, 
bull fights and other spectacles. 

At 9 p. m., fireworks on the Zocalo and in 
other parts of the city; concert in front of 
the National Palace; singing of the cen- 
tennial hymn by chorus of several hundred 
voices, 

At 11 p. m,, ringing of the independence 
bell by President Diaz; display of fireworks 
all over the Federal District. 

September 16: At 9 a. m., reading of the 
proclamation of independence and dedica- 
tion of the monument to independence on 
the Paseo de la Reforma, by President Diaz. 

At 10 a. m, great military parade of 
10,000 troops through principal streets of 
city to palace for review by President Diaz. 

At 8:30 p. m., free functions in theatres, 
concerts in parks and gardens, under the 
auspices of Governor Landa y Escandon of 
the Federal District. 

Sevtember 17: Dedication of 
Park; grand serenade. 

September 18: Dedication at 10 a. m. of 
monument to Benito Juarez on the Alame- 
da by Vice-President Corral. 

September 19: Dedication at 10 a. m. of 
the Department of Weights and Measures 
in the Department of Fomento. 

Grand ball tendered by President Diaz in 
the National Palace. 

September 20: Velada in Arbeu Theatre 
dedicated to the scientific and literary so- 
cieties of the republic, under the auspices of 
the National Commission. 

September 21: At 9 a. m., placing of com- 
memorative tablet at the Ciudadela, where 
Morelos was detained before his execution, 
under the auspices of the National Com- 
mission. 

At 7 p. m., grand torchlight parade, or- 
ganized by the commission, marching 
through principal streets to place for re- 
view by President and the cabinet. 

September 22: Dedication of the National 
University, literary and _ scientific fiesta, 


Balbuena 
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President Diaz and Minister Sierra partici- 
pating. 

September 23: laying of the corner stone 
of the new legislative palace at 4 p. m. by 
President Diaz and Minister of Public 
Work:, invitation balls in various theatres 
and popular balls in the market buildings 
under auspices of the commission. : 

September 24: Banquet at 8:30 p. m. by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs to diplo- 
inatic corps. 

September 25: Sham battle by the army 
under direction of Secretary of War. ; 

September 26: Dedication of the recon 
structed tunnel of Tequisquiac and of ney 
works in connection with the drainage sys- 
tem of the Valley of Mexico, under th 
auspices of the Minister of Public Work: 

September 27: Apotheosis of the chief 
and soldiers of the war of independence 
great patriotic fiesta organized by the com 
mission. 

September 28: Dedication of the ne\ 
works in Chapultepec Park; concerts, fire- 
works and illuminations under auspices of 
the Junta of Improvements of Chapultepec. 

September 29: Dedication at 10 a. m, oi 
the new addition to the penitentiary by the 
vice-president and governor of the Federal 
District. 

September 30: Grand velada in the Arbeu 
Theatre for the distribution of premiums 
to the winners in the historic, literary and 
musical contests conducted by the depart- 
ment of public instruction, and distribution 
of prizes of winners in the contests con- 
ducted by the National Centennial Com- 
mission, under the auspices of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. ’ 

To assist in her centennial celebration, 
Mexico will invite all of the nations of the 
world with whom diplomatic relations are 
maintained, 

France, Germany and China have signified 
their intention of presenting a lasting me- 
morial to Mexico on the occasion of the 
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centennial. The first will return the silver 
keys to Mexico City given to the French on 
their entry into the capital, Germany will 
erect a monument to Humboldt, while China 
has not yet announced the nature of her 
sift. Other nations are now preparing to 
follow the example of these and contribute 
n a substantial way toward commemorating 
he period. 

Special low rates for the Mexican centen- 
tial will go into effect about the first of 
\ugust, good for return to about the mid- 
le or last of October. In addition there 
1ay be lower rates from most points in the 
‘nited States from Texas, Louisiana, New 
lexico, Arizona and California for the main 
ttractions about the middle of September. 
itates will be adopted by the Southwestern 
Passenger Association from all points in 
the United States to all points of Mexico 
for the centennial, the rates being one fare, 
plus $2 gold for the round trip. The cen- 
tennial rate will be about the lowest ever 
offered by the Southwestern Association to 
points in Mexico, and will be put on this 
vear with the anticipation of a large move- 
ment of Americans in the months of August 
and September. Local passenger men look 
for the biggest passenger movement in the 
history of Mexico. All roads in the United 
States are preparing literature on Mexico, 
which will be scattered through the Ameri- 
can Union. There is no doubt that Mexico 


will be the main point of interest for Ameri- 


can tourists this summer. Doubtless there 
will be thousands who usually go to Europe 
who will come to Mexico for the first time. 
So far no arrangements have been made for 
special trains. The National Railways will 
be ready to put on special trains in case the 
passenger traffic is heavy enough.—Bulletin 
of the Interntional Bureau of the American 
Repubiics, 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE GROWS 


HILE the trade of the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics has grown to $2,000,- 
000,000 a year since 1906, the Inter- 

national Bureau of American Republics can 
justly claim the credit of $52,000,000 of the 
gain, according to the special report made 
by John Barrett, director of the bureau, to 
the fourth Pan-American Conference now in 
session at Buenos Ayres. 

Some of the facts about Latin-American 
commerce, which Mr. Barrett gives in his 
report, show a marvelous growth. In 1909 
the twenty republics south of the United 
Stites bought from and sold to the rest of 
the world more than $2,000,000,000 worth of 
That was more than twice the for- 
eicn commerce of Japan and China com- 
bined for the same period. The increase of 
Latin-American trade in the last decade was 
about 125 per cent. 

Che exports in the last ten years show an 


goods, 
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increase of 140 per cent., and the imports in 
the saime time have made a gain of 115 per 
cent. The United States did $600,000,000 
worth of business with Latin-America in 
1909, the trade having doubled itself in the 
last ten years. 

Mr. Barrett's report shows a correspond- 
ing increase in the work of the bureau. 
Since the last Pan-American Conference in 
1906 its work has increased 1000 per cent. 
It has distributed 500,000 pieces of litera- 
ture on Pan-American relations this year, 
as against 50,000 a year ago. : 


AMERICAN ELECTED PRESIDENT 
SPANISH-FILIPINO BANK OF 
MANILA 


OHN S. HORD was born in Texas in 
1862. He became successively the editor 
of a local paper, school teacher, county 

surveyor for eight years, and subsequently 
engaged in manufacturing and agricultural 
enterprises in different parts of Mexico. In 
189° he went to Cuba and from there he 
journeyed to Porto Rico and was Collector 
of Internal Revenue of that island for four 
years. From 1904 to 1910 he was Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the Philippine 
Islands. When Congress was considering 


JOHN S. HORD 


President of the Banco Espanol-Filipino of 
Manila 
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that portion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
which particularly concerned the Philippines, 
in 1908 and 1909, Mr. Hord was called to 
Washington to furnish all the statistical in- 
formation he could give. 

In January of this year, Mr. Hord re- 


Banco Espanol-Filipino in Manila 


signed from the Internal Revenue service to 
engage in the import and export business in 


Manila. On the eighth day of February, 
1910, he was elected president of the Banco 
Espanol-Filipino. 


GUATEMALA, THE GREATEST 
REPUBLIC IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


(Pan-American Magazine.) 


HE wealth of Guatemala consists in 
its rich soil, which, according to the 
altitude, yields the products of every 

zone. The shores are lined with mangroves, 
the rivers with bamboos, beyond which rise 
the forests, where the mahogany, the cocoa- 
nut, cohune, and other palms tower above 
the wild bananas, ferns and gingers that 
scantily cover the bare soil below, whilst thé 
exuberance of orchids and trailing parasites 
confuses the identity of the trees. In the 


uplands are forests of huge pines and 
spruces and oaks, agaves, and cherimoyas 
appear on the hillside, and thick grass 
clothes the ground; even in the dry lava 
plains a coarse grass springs up between the 
lava blocks, and acacias and calabash trees 
are met with. The forest§ contain over a 
hundred kinds of timber trees, including 
many of the most valuable. 

Maize and haricot beans (frijoles) grow 
freely everywhere, peas and potatoes in suf- 
ficient quantity for consumption, wheat in 
the uplands and rice in the bottomlands. 
Other products are coffee (the chief ex- 
port), sugar, cacao, india-rubber, tobacco, 
cotton, pita and sisal hemp, sarsaparilla and 
many medicinal plants, bananas and a num- 
ber of other fruits, mostly of the finest 
quality. The export of cochineal, formerly 
of chief importance, has almost ceased. 
Cattle are raised sufficiently for the needs 
of the country, though not, as in Honduras, 
for exportation. 

The fauna of Guatemala includes the 
jaguar, puma, ocelot, coyote and red-deer, 
tapir, peccary, armadilla and several mon- 
keys; iguanas and turtles are numerous, 
whereas the alligators are small and not fre- 
quent, and boas and venomous snakes, 
though the number of species is consider- 
able, are seldom met with. The birds are 
of great variety and beauty, comprising sev- 
eral hundred species. Insects abound, the 
most notable being the brilliant butterflies, 
immense beetles, locusts, many kinds of ants, 
scorpions, tarantulas, grass-hoppers, mos- 
quitoes, flies and jiggers. 

The industries of Guatemala are chiefly 
contined to the manufacture of woven fab- 
rics, pottery and saddlery: there are several 
chocolate factories and flour and sawmills in 
the country, and numerous distilleries of the 
fiery aguardiente. 


GENERAL NOTES 


—Directors of the Banco Mercantil del 
Paraguay of Buenos Ayres have declared a 
dividend of twelve per cent., as a result of 
the past year’s working. In their report 
they state that, although the market has 
not yet resumed its normal condition, yet it 
has improved, and during the last month of 
the year there had been more movement. 
Business is surer and more solid, free from 
speculations of negative and disastrous re- 
sults. Foreign capital is again taking an 
interest in the country. The good tobacco 
crop, its better prices, increases in the value 
of lumber and hides, anu reduction in im- 
ports have been the principal factors in the 
all-round improvement. The movement ot 
the bank has been as follows: Current ac- 
counts, $628,133,461.86; cash, $917,083,612.- 
36; discounts, $49,690,576.39 ; deposits, fixed, 
$31,938,609.87; other accounts, $417,132,800.- 
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92. Total, $2,043,979,061.40. The year’s 
working gave a profit of $4,660,807.47. The 
reserve funds now stand at $6,000,000, being 
thirty per cent. of the capital. 


—The government of Brazil, like that of 
the United States, has just provided for the 
creation of a postal savings bank system. 

Loans are to be made by the postal banks 
as by other savings banks, and the earnings 
are to go into the treasury. All deposits 
and transactions are based upon the guaran- 
ty of the Brazilian Government. Deposits 
from three cents to $300 may be made, and 
interest is allowed at four per cent. annual- 
ly on sums ranging from thirty cents to 
$300. ‘This is one per cent. less than the 
current rate allowed for time deposits by 
Rio de Janeiro banks. Deposits may be 
withdrawn upon funds ten to thirty days’ 
notice. In addition to allowing funds from 
deposits to be handied on the basis of other 
savings bank funds, the Brazilian system 
provides that the deposits may be loaned to 
popular banks or rural loan associations. If 
the depositor wishes, his funds may be in- 
vested in national bonds at his own expense. 


-—Consul Albert W. Brickwood, Jr., of 
Tapachula, Mexico, furnishes the following 
information relative to the fusion of rail- 
ways in Guatamala: 

Additional interest in the Pan-American 
railway system arises from a proposed fu- 
sion, which it is reported will take place 
within a brief time, of the railways of 
Guatemala into a merger controlled by the 
Guatemala Central Railway. In this fu- 
sion commercial supremacy is expected to 
shift to American control, the Occidental 
Railway of Guatemala, a most important 
factor in the coffee movement of Guatemala, 
having passed into the ownership of the 
Guatemala Central Railway, an American 
corporation, through purchase of the stock 
of the former company. The Guatemala 
Central Railway runs from San Felipe to the 
port of Champerico; the Ocos Railway from 
the port of Ocos to Vado Ancho, in the cof- 
fee district of Guatemala. The Guatemala 
Central Railway likewise owns sixty-five per 
cent. of stock of the Guatemala Northern 
Railway, from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala 
City. 

The Pan-Americanization of the Guate- 
malan railway lines also aims at the Pan- 
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Americanization of the railways in Salva- 
dor, it being the intention of the Guatemala 
Central Railway to merge the Salvador Rail- 
way and to build a railroad from Santa 
Maria across the Salvador border to the city 
of San Salvador to connect with the Salva- 
dor Railway. The coffee moved from Sal- 
vador each year amounts to about 400,000 
bags, or 60,000,000 pounds, a quantity readi- 
ly seen to be of consummate importance in 
figurgs of freight. 


FATE CANNOT CONQUER MEN 
LIKE THIS 


ELDOM has there been seen a more in- 
spiring example of indomitable energy 
triumphing over fate than that which 

the engraver Florian is now giving to the 
world. 

Six years ago, while at work upon the de- 
signs for the new French bank-note, he was 
suddenly stricken by paralysis. His right 
side became as if dead; he was bereft of 
speech; the hand whose skill had made him 
famous was useless forever. Did he com- 
plain? Did he resign himself to the inevi- 
table? Did he sit down in despair and al- 
low his young wife and daughters to sup- 
port him? Not for a moment. He let the 
women work, it is true, but only while he 
learned to engrave with his left hand. 

Hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month, he passed, struggling with that 


. awkward, untrained left hand, drawing at 


first crudely like a little child, then with 
ever-increasing precision. Gradually he edu- 
cated the refractory member to obey his 
will. Drawing, water-color painting, design- 
ing for typographers, succeeded one another, 
until today he has again attained absolute 
mastery over the graver’s tools. Arsene 
Alexandre, the famous art critic, saw him at 
work a few weeks ago, his wooden block 
screwed to a table, his left hand plying the 
tools with all the deftness his now dead right 
hand formerly possessed, his speechless lips 
smiling and his face radiant with happiness. 

To a man like Florian fate has no 
terrors. Such men cannot be conquered. 
And if ever Labor should erect its Pantheon, 
Florian is worthy of a high niche among the 
heroes of work.—New York World. 
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WHY NOT AN AMERICAN SYSTEM OF BANKING? 


By George L. Kreeck, Cashier First National Bank, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


O question so vitally concerns the in- 
terests of this country as our system 
of banking, yet I believe it is not so 

much a question of the flexibility of our cur- 
rency as of the elasticity and flexibiltty of 
our banking assets. What is wanted are as- 
sets easily and readily convertible so that 
customers of the banks may receive at all 
times their full credit-accounts or deposits, 
without causing the banks to “call in” or 
restrict their loans. 

The central bank plan seems to receive 
the most attention. From all that I have 
read, and heard on this subject, I have to 
find the plan that is not practically new to 
our financial system. 

It is not a revolution of our banking 
system that is needed, but an evolution. 

Because our Monetary Commission has 
made a tour of “foreign parts” and dis- 
covered that nearly all of the countries 
of the Old World have central or govern- 
ment banks, is no reason why this country 
of the New World should have them. 

If the bank-note circulation of England, 
Scotland, Germany, and the rest of them, 
adjusts itself to the business demands, it is 
not necessarily a foregone conclusion that 
the same system would produce good re- 
sults if adopted here. I do not believe that 
it would, for our system has grown out of 
American conditions, and is wholly Ameri- 
can, suited to our financial and industrial 
and commercial interests. The foreign plan 
may work admirably with their centralized 
banking arrangement, but to adopt such a 
system to independent, individual, decen- 
tralized banks would be a difficult under- 
taking. 

Who would change the American spirit 
and individualism for the English, Scottish, 
French or German spirit? Can any country 
show the pregress of this country? Could 
we have attained this position except by 

Banking house, furniture 
teal estate 
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bonds 
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bonds 
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and fixtures...... 


unavailable 


our present method of independent bank- 
ing? It is practically conceded that we 
could not. Then why change it, if by a 
few modifications or amendments we can 
still have an American system, the peer of 
them all. 


CapiraAL EquIPMENT OF THE Banks. 


An examination of the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for the year 
1909 shows some of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of making our banking 
system adequate to the demands made 
upon it. On page seven of the report we 
find the table of “Ratio of Capital” to de- 
posits, loans, etc. It shows that in 1897 the 
ratio of capital to credit accounts or depos- 
its was as $1 to $2.93, while in 1909 it was as 
$1 to $5.30. In the matter of capital to 
loans we find in 1897 the ratio was $1 to 
$3.25, but in 1909 $1 to $5.43. 

Taking the following table of reports 
from all banks, in periods of ten years from 
1880 to 1909 we find: 


Capital Deposits Loans 


1880... $565,200,000 $1,951,600,000 $1,662,100,000 
1890... 968,700,000 4,062,500,000 3,842,000,000 
1900... 1,024,700,000 7,238,900,000 5,657,500,000 
1909... 1,855,987,600 14,425,223,000 11,373,200,000 


This shows the increase of credit-accounts 
or deposits and that of loans to the amount 
of capital, with a disproportionate ratio of 
increase in the deposits and loans compared 
to the increase in capital. 

In this table capital is spoken of as the 
sum authorized under the right of capitali- 
zation, not the available capital ready for 
the current demands of business. 

In the abstract of the reports made to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, we have total unavail- 
able capital assets of nearly $302,000,000. 
This result is shown thus: 


$200,076,548 


21,205,681 


$668,660,170 
9,222,300 
17,991.758 
14,721.196 
32,488,612 


$773,084,036 


$658,040,356 

35,226,912 

$693,267,268 
79,816,768 


$301,098,997 
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The table represents only the amount of 
capital charge against that of the national 
banks, showing the amount of their capital 
unavailable for current credit redemptions. 

More than double this amount is unavail- 
able when the entire banking interests of the 
country are taken into consideration. (For 
this calculation use the special report from 
the banks of the United States issued by 
the National Monetary Commission for 
April 28, 1909.) 

The last ten years show a greater increase 
in the amount of unavailable capital (for 
current redemptions) than any previous ten 
years, and the ratio of increase of each year 
greater than that of the year previous. 

It has been estimated that the greatest 
money demands made on the entire country 
have never exceded $300,000,000. The total 
unavailable capital (for current redemp- 
tion) of all banks is nearly $700,000,000. 
With the total money demands not exceed- 
ing $300,000,000, and with nearly $700,- 
000,000 unavailable current capital assets, 
it would seem, with proper capitalization 
and an increase in capital-assets, that the 
present American banking could be retained. 

The amount of capital necessary for a 
bank is the amount that will provide ample 
protection for its credits, meet the de- 
mands of its customers, and provide for the 
efficient equipment of its offices, without the 
bank being forced to call in loans or re- 
strict commercial accommodations, 

The national banks of this country have 
made a direct capital investment of over 
$00,000,000. Capital is invested in the 
business of banking not for permanent, 
long-time or direct investment, but for the 
purpose of supporting credit obligations 
received in the course of business. 

With the sum of $600,000,000 or even 
$300,000,000 added to the available capital 
assets of our banking institutions, would it 
not add stability to the business interests, 
ind give elasticity to credit accommoda- 
tions? 


Srrone Reserves AND AmpPLE AVAILABLE 


ASSETS. 


Deposits are demand obligations of a 
bank, and should be supported by strong 
reserves and ample available assets. They 
must be met on demand, and if safety is 
to be taken into consideration, should be 
supported by proper capitalization. The 
Comptroller’s report shows a number of 
banks having individual deposits amounting 
to from twelve to twenty times their capi- 
talization. In several of these instances 
the redemption equipment consists of only 
ne-third or one-fourth capitalization and 
‘the balance is provided by loans. Such a 
method of doing business would be looked 
upon with discredit in any other line, yet 
the bankers carry on their business by this 
method. They are not to blame, but the 
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practice or law that will permit inadequate 
bank capitalization in relation to the bank- 
credit extended is responsible. 

Another weakness aside from that of in- 
adequate capitalization is the reserve equip- 
ment. 

The item “deposits” will show to a great 
extent a considerable amount of manufac- 
tured bank credit. This credit is not sup- 
ported by ample reserves of.gold, but is 
largely based upon securities, bank notes 
and redeposited reserves of other banks. 

Of the $1,532,000,000 of invested reserves 
of the national banks on September 1, 1910, 
no small amount of this was being used 
for the support of a much larger volume of 
credit on the “market” in that of “call- 
ioans,” underwritings, and other speculative 
assets. 

Reserves invested in this manner are not 
reserves at all. Call loans are usually se- 
cured for the purpose of carrying on margin 
speculation. Underwriting and the buying 
of large issues of bonds on margins or 
credit is highly speculative and should not 
be permitted in the business of banking. 

With the greater percentage of the re- 
serves of the banks of the country cen- 
tered in the central reserve cities, used again 
to create additional bank credits without 
ample gold reserves or proper capital sup- 
port, invested in more or less speculative 
assets, it is no wonder that banks find them- 
selves in tight straits when an emergency 
falls upon them. 

Call loans may be “gilt-edge” in ordinary 
times, but the oncoming of unfavorable con- 
ditions proves them to be most dangerous. 
Under strain or panic the banker finds that 
he must protect these “securities” in order 
to preserve his institution, and as a result 
there is a shock to all interests which reacts 
more or less disastrously on all enterprises. 
Invested reserves of this class are not re- 
serves at all, but are speculative loans. 

Burton says in his “Crises and Depres- 
sions” that the banks are looked to as the 
“barometer of the stability and tendencies 
of the times. Accommodations to enter- 
prises must be restricted when near the 
danger poini, not only for the bank’s pre- 
servation, but for the business community 
as well. This is done to protect the reserves 
and is necessary, yet there are times when 
loans have been refused upon the best of 
banking securities. The object of this is 
to provide against the strain of the panic. 
Every accommodation refused upon good 
securities is but a step further in hastening 
the oncoming panic to its zenith.” Walter 
Bagehot in his “Lombard Street” says that 
what is necessary to stem or stop a panic, 
is not to refuse accommodations upon good 
securities, that though the money may be 
dear, still there is money to be had. 

The report of the Comptroller shows the 
cash and reserve equipment of the national 
banks on September 1, 1909, to be: 
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In cash reserve $942,652,509 made as follows: 
a ee eT Ty eee eye KxcivtRUsdsehenens <danane: Se 


Cash items 
National bank notes 
Specie 

Fractional currency .... 
Legal tenders 

Due ‘from U. S. Treasurer 


Amount of reserves invested: 


U. S. bonds on hand 
Due from approved reserve agents 
Stocks, securities, etc. 


40,204,902 
666,399,897 
2,756,883 
187,693,960 
7,311,594 


$942,652,509 


$23,145,640 
719,351,249 
893,388,542 


$1,640,885,431 


From this deduct the amount of the liabilities: 


Bills payable 
Bonds borrowed 
Other liabilities 


Amount of invested reserve 


In the “cash reserve” we have “cash 
items” $38,287,273. This is of more or less 
doubtful nature. Many banks carry ex- 
pense vouchers, etc., under this heading for 
numerous reasons, 

The item of nearly $720,000,000 invested 
“with reserve agents” is worthy of attention. 
With a change in this one item (granting 
ample balances for exchange purposes) so 
that it should be invested in first-class, 
gilt-edge securities, would add a larger 
amount of available current assets for the 
money-demands that may be made; either 
by the sale of the securities or their hypo- 
thecation. And such could be done with- 
out disturbing commercial accommodations, 
or the relations of one institution to the 
other. 

The bank: reserves are watched by the 
business interests, and they are regarded as 
the indicator of the soundness of the busi- 
ness and credit conditions. But with these 
reserves not of the proper character, in- 
vested in more or less speculative assets, 
and with the reserve banks not properly 
equipped, a misconception of the actual 
state cf our banking equipment results. 

There should be a distinctior in the “re- 
serves,” showing what portion of them are 
cash and exchange accounts, and what por- 
tion are investments and the kind of in- 
vestments. 

Money reserves should be provided out of 
the capital and for this purpose the banks 
should have ample capitalization, especially 
those in the reserve centres. This reserve, 
retained in gold, would remedy one of the 
fundamental defects of our banking and 
currency system, 

It is claimed that the establishment of 
a central bank would be for this purpose, 
and also of regulating the rate of discount 
and note issues. 


$32,825,193 

36,228,978 

“1,638,126 

38,638,667 
109,330,964 


$1,531,534,467 


If this can be done without the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, such as the central 
bank would be, why not do it? 

Our present system of clearing-house as- 
sociations are better equipped and in direct 
touch with the varied business interests of 
the country, and appreciate the demands 
made by them better-than any Government 
department can possibly do. Some pro- 
vision could be made, under rigid regula- 
tions, placing this function with these asso- 
ciations, or with an association of these as- 
sociations to be used in times of demand 
or emergency. 

With such modifications of the Bank Act 
as would require the banks to possess suffi- 
cient capitalization, that such capital be not 
encumbered with unavailable assets; requir- 
ing the proper amount and character of re- 
serves, with these changes it would not he 
necessary to introduce a new and untried 
system of banking. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


H A. DUNCAN, president of the Ma- 
e rine National Bank of Bath, Maine, 

has signed every bill issued by that 
bank either as cashier or president. As the 
time extends about forty-four years, his rec- 
ord is probably unequaled In New England. 
To make the record unbroken, the officials 
of the bank have on several occasions dur- 
ing the illness or absence of Mr. Duncan, 
held the bills until he was able to sign them. 
The best time made by him in attaching his 


signature to bills was 400 signatures in 
forty-five minutes. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


THAT BOOKLET YOU’RE PLANNING 


O you intend to bolster up your safe 
deposit department with a bit of ef- 
fective publicity? Then you will do 

well to consider the merits of an attrac- 
tive booklet. 

Of course there are a great many differ- 
ent kinds of booklets, ranging from the 
very expensive down to the modest folder, 
ind yet the selection of one suitable 
o your individual needs should not prove 
i difficult undertaking. 

Just by way of offering some help along 
this line, we reproduce herewith the con- 
tents of a most artistic and effective booklet 
distributed by the Long Island Safe Deposit 
Company of 198 Montague street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It bears on the cover, printed in 
gold, the phrase—WHY WORRY? The 
first page starts off like this: 


Wuy Worry? 


Do you think it is worth while to worry 
about the safety of your valuable papers 
when they can be safeguarded absolutely 
for a trifle over a cent a day? 

Renting a box in the great vault of the 
Long Island Safe Deposit Company is really 
insurance against worry. 

For the small sum of five dollars a year 
you can have better protection here than 
you would have with a thousand-dollar safe 

your own office or residence. 

It is impossible for the average private 
individual to have a safe of his own as se- 
cure and convenient as our vault, for the 
simple reason that this vault cost more 
than the average individual could afford. 

The safe deposit vault has been called 
the community strong box. The cooperation 
of a large number of individuals makes pos- 


sible this plan of perfect security and ren- 
ders personal care and anxiety ‘in watching 
and guarding valuables, unnecessary. 

There is safety, convenience and economy 
in using a private safe in our massive 
new safe deposit vault. 

The vault work, consisting of safe deposit 
vault and silver vaults, is built entirely in- 
dependent of the building construction, and 
upon its own foundation. It is one of the 
strongest in New York City. In its con- 
struction are employed the most approved 
methods and materials, so that the vault 
is absolutely impregnable. 

In addition to these vaults, there is ample 
space for the storage of trunks, the month- 
ly rental charge being nominal—according 
to the valuation of the articles. Our own 
wagon and uniformed attendant calls for 
and delivers trunks and packages. 

This is of particular interest to house- 
holders who expect to be away from home 
for a longer or shorter period, as, for in- 
stance, on a summer vacation. If you ex- 
pect to close up your house and go away, 
and want to rest assured that your silver- 
ware, cut glass and otner valuables of that 
nature are perfectly secure in your absence, 
telephone us, 6000 Main, or drop into our 
office at No. 196 Montague street, and ar- 
range for the storage of your valuables in 
our great vault. Remember that our own 
wagon and uniformed attendant will call 
for your trunk, case or parcel, and thus 
you will be relieved of all responsibility. 

In the transaction of business with this 
company and in using a safe deposit box 
here, you can be assured of perfect privacy. 
There are private rooms and tables for the 
use of customers in examining the contents 
of their safe deposit boxes, putting new 
papers in and so forth. 


ererrerer <= 


Interior View of Vault, Long Island Safe, Deposit Company 
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Office and Private Booths 


valuable 
store away 


Among the 
that we can 
are: 


Leases, 


papers and articles 
safely for you 


deeds, abstracts, 
tracts, partnership agreements, pension pa- 
pers, naturalization papers, bonds, stock 
certificates, bank books, insurance policies, 
receipts, blue prints, rare books, plate, and 
many other such things. 

Have you anything of this kind that 
is exposed to loss or destruction? If so, 
you ought to store them in our vault and 
insure yourself against worry as to their 
safety. 

You do not need to be a person of great 
wealth to use a safe deposit vault to great 
advantage. Persons who do not possess 
a great many valuable papers may never- 
theless appreciate the e7isdom of protecting 
those they have when they can do so ab- 
solutely for as small an outlay as five 
dollars a year, 

It may be that a five-dollar-a-year box 
would not be large enough for your require- 
ments. We have larger ones—the largest 
renting for $150. 

There are a great many things that could 
happen to your valuables left at home or 


mortgages, con- 


Manager’s Office 


in your office that could not possibly hap- 
pen to them when stored away in our 
impregnable, Gibraltar-like safe deposit 
vault. 

Why take chances? Why not eliminate 
even the possibility of loss by renting a 
box in our fire and burglar-proof vault? 

Every year fire, burglary, theft, careless- 
ness, cause the loss of many thousands of 
dollars in actual cash kept at home or or 
the person, 

Besides the sense of security which i 
yours when your valuables are safely locke 
up in one of our safe deposit boxes, yo 
will find it a great convenience to hay 
your securities, bank books, papers, etc. 
right here in the business section of Brook 
lyn, and only a few minutes from the hea 
of Manhattan. 

In this way you avoid the necessity c 
carrying valuable papers to and from you 
residence, and thus do away with the possi- 
bility of loss by carelessness or theft. 


Showing the Massive Doors 


Whether or not you are at the present 
moment prepared to rent a safe deposit box, 
we wish you would feel at liberty to come 
into our offices in the basement of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company’s new build- 
ing, No. 196 Montague street, Brooklyn, at 
any time. We will be pleased to show you 
all the details of the security and con- 
venience of our vault and storage rooms. 


YEGGMEN BUSY AGAIN 


-_ several months of cessation of 
operations in Minnesota the bank 


cracksmen got busy on August 1 at 
Onamia, Minn., blew the safe of the State 


Bank of Onamia, secured between $2,5\)/) 
and $3,000 and escaped in a stolen rig to- 
ward Mille Lacs. Five men formed the 
party. A feature of the event was_ the 
holding up of J. H. McKenzie, editor of t! 


village newspaper, by the yeggs on Mr. 
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McKenzie’s return from a_ night’s fishing 
trip. He was forced to stand by with arms 
in the air while the bank door was forced 
and the safe blown. Posses formed soon af- 
terward scoured the country around, but 
without success. The detectives of the In- 
terstate Protective Association are on the 
case. QOnamia is situated near an Indian 
reservation, and at the time of the bank 
robbery the village marshal was engaged in 
juelling an incipient Indian outbreak at the 
edge ot the town. The Indians were in- 
toxicated and fighting. It is believed the 
‘rafty yeggmen supplied the liquor to get 
he marshal out of the way. 


THEIR OWN BANKERS 
Trousers and Skirt Prove Poor Safe Depositoric«s 


EKORGE HARVEY, a farmer living 
near Duquoin, Il., will recover $2,250 
out of $3,250 which be brought to St. 

Louis wrapped in a salt sack and pinned to 
trousers leg. He lost it in walking along 

the streets, and his unique “safe depository” 

indirectly leaves him short exactly $1,000. 

The report of Mrs. Mattie Rich of 503% 
South Broadway, St. Louis, that daylight 
robbers with revolvers had taken $2,400 
trom her room led to the recovery of Har- 
vey’s money. After she had told the story 
“detectives found the money in a drawer of 
her dresser. She was arrested and at po- 
lice headquarters confessed that she had 
found the money near where Harvey had 
lost it. She admitted she gave part of it 
to friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. 'T. C. Bennett of Bristol, 
Tenn., lost heavily in a bank failure years 
ago and vowed never again to put their 
trust in banks. They are now in Hutchin- 
son penniless, their children hungry. They 
came from Bristol with their entire fortune 
of $3,000 sewed in the lining of Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s skirt. On the train the money dis- 
appeared. 


A SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY IS 
LIABLE ONLY FOR NEGLIGENCE 


HE following is taken from the New 
York Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin and should be of in- 

terest to the readers of this department: 


NEW YORK, Aug. 1, 1910.—1. Employees 
t safe deposit companies have a key which, 
with the customer’s key, is used to open 
iter boxes. If an employee should rob 
customer’s box, getting at it by some 
anipulation of keys, would the company 
liable for the loss? 
2. If a safe deposit company’s vault be 
‘vynamited and a customer’s box is robbed, 
vould the company be responsible for the 
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loss? 


posit 


What is the liability of a 
company to its renters of 


safe de- 
boxes? 
eS & 


Repty.—l. A safe deposit company is 
bound to employ great care in selecting 
employees. It must not accept one about 
whose honesty there is any doubt, and it 
must not continue a person in its employ 
after it has any reasonable ground upon 
which to suspect him. That is the full ex- 
tent of the company’s duty. It is not liable 
for the criminal acts of its employees. If 
one of the latter should steal a customer’s 
property the company could be held only 
for loss by negligence. And its negligence, 
if there were any, would lie in the fact that 
it had accepted the employee without suffi- 
cient inquiry, in the first place, or that facts 
had since come to light sufficient to raise a 
doubt of the employee’s integrity, and that 
these facts were known to the company or 
would have been known to it if it had used 
a reasonable degree of care in looking after 
the interests of its customers. If negligence 
cannot be established in one of these two 
ways the company cannot be held. 

2. A safe deposit company is not an in- 
surer of the property in its vaults. If a 
vault is blown to pieces and the property 
taken, the company is not liable unless neg- 
ligence on its part can be shown. It may 
have been negligent in having flimsy doors 
that could easily be blown to pieces, or in 
failing to keep a sufficiently sharp lookout 
for safe-blowers. Negligence must be al- 
leged and preved or the company cannot 
be held. 


FIRST POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSI- 
TORY IN WASHINGTON 


HE first postal savings depository will 
probably be established in Washing- 
ton, where it will have the close su- 

pervision of the Board of Trustees of the 
Postal Savings Banks System, composed of 


the Postmaster-General, Attorney-General 
and Secretary of the Treasury. 

Whether the branch post offices in East 
Washington and Georgetown will have sav- 
ings banks at first is as yet undetermined. It 
is believed, however, that soon after the trus- 
tees have satisfied themselves with the work- 
ings of the bank at the main office banks will 
be incorporated in the branches, at which 
perhaps a better test of this system could be 
made. It is quite probable, too, that the 
first extension of the system will be made 
to Baltimore, as that city is in easy reach 
of the officials at Washington. 

The comnittee working on plans for the 
system is said to have adopted pass books 
instead of coupons in the deposit methods 
and to have recommended the use of $10 and 
$100 bonds. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


THAT BANK ACROSS THE WAY 


AN OLD CUSTOM IN VOGUE FOR YEARS IN A FINANCIAL INSTI- 
TUTION THAT WOULD HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT DISTRESSING 
CIRCUMSTANCES HAD NOT AN ENERGETIC CASHIER 
CAPPED THE CLIMAX AT THE PROPER MOMENT 


By Arthur A. Ekirch 


66 HE man that introduced the old say- 
ing, ‘Competition is the life of 
trade, should have died before the 

thought entered his brain,” muttered the 

president of the Old Town Bank. 

“I disagree with you there,” spoke up 
Carson the cashier, 

““We’ve been in the banking business thirty 
odd years, Mr. Foster, the only bank in 
Wells County. Our stability and conserva- 
tive methods are known and appreciated 
by every person in this prosperous com- 
munity. Some of our depositors have been 
with us from the first day we opened for 
business and I venture to say, if competition 
does enter the field, we will prosper, not 
perish.” 

“That’s all very well,” replied the presi- 
dent, “but remember, Carson, if the Wells 
County Bank opens across the way, it surely 
will not help us or bring us any new busi- 
ness; rather on the other hand I feel they 
will take it away from us. Am I not right?” 

“I think not, Mr. Foster,” the cashier re- 
plied with emphasis. “TI still believe as I 
always have that competition is the life 
of—" 

“Hang the old saying!” interrupted the 
president angrily, “there never was any truth 
in it and there never will be. 

“William Hunter, I understand,” he con- 
tinued in harsh tones, “is slated for presi- 
dent and you know as well as I, that any- 
thing Hunter takes hold of usually turns 
out successful.” . 

Carson nodded his head, but made no re- 

ly. 

The Old Town Bank being the only finan- 
cial institution in Wells County had natural- 
ly been a success from the day it opened 
for business, back in the seventies. 

They never advertised—why should they? 
Everybody knew the bank and its organizer 
and Commander-in-chief, Mr. Foster. 

And now the sad awakening. 

Rumors were afloat that William Hunter 
intended if possible to drive the Old Town 
Bank to the wall. 

EE. 


Carpenters and painters were busily en- 
gaged finishing the two-story structure which 
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I 


had been erected to house the new institu- 
tion. 

The following week the Wells Count; 
Bank opened for business. The new gilt 
sign on the roof glittered in the morning 
sunlight and cast it golden reflection across 
the street, where the Old Town Bank stood 
as it had for the past thirty years, with its 
dismal front and old style appearance. 

Carson was in an unusually happy mood 
as he entered the bank on this particular 
morning. President Foster, who had arrived 
at an early hour, sat at his desk gazing 
across the street. The Wells County Bank 
building seemed to have a mocking fascina- 
tion about its construction that drew his 
attention. 

“Here Carson!” he called, noting the 
cashier’s arrival. “Read that sign the Wells 
people have just tacked up in their window.” 

Carson entered the president’s office and 
stepping over to the window, read aloud: 

“Three per cent. paid on deposits, sub- 
ject to check.” 

“Three per cent.—subject to check!” re- 
peated the president in tones of rage. “The 
pirates; there should be a law prohibiting 
the rascals from paying exorbitant interest 
rates and by-jingo Ill see that there is 
before many moons, I’ll—” 

“Mr. Foster!” interrupted the cashier, “it 
is as I expected. The battle is on and 
we must fight. It is useless to grasp the 
bull by the horns, it will be far more busi- 
nesslike to wave the red flag and tantalize 
the beast. In other words, Mr. Foster, the 
time has arrived when we must advertise.” 

“ADVERTISE!” burst forth the presi- 
dent in tones of rage; “who ever heard of a 
well-managed, conservative institution like 
the Old Town Bank advertising? 

“We’ve been in the banking business a 
long time,” he continued, “and never have 
we spent one penny for publicity.” 

“I understand,” retorted the cashier, “but 
conditions at the present time are radically 
different from those of the past. We now 
have the bank across the way to contend 
with and I can assure you, Mr. Foster. 
that unless we do spend a few pennies for 
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publicity our future growth can be counted 
on your finger tips.” 

The president made no reply, so Carson 
withdrew from the office and returned to 
his desk. 

As the cashier was leaving for home this 
particular evening, the paying teller called 
to him and stated that Judge Long (one 
of their best depositors) had withdrawn 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

“Did he say what he intended to do with 
the money?” queried the cashier. 

“Yes, it is his intention to deposit it 
with the Wells County Bank where it will 
earn three per cent. interest.” 

The cashier made no reply, aside from 
a sharp “good-night” and started on his 
journey homeward. 

Across the street, an electric sign blazed 
forth in bold letters the name “WELLS 
COUNTY BANK.” Carson gritted his 
teeth and passed on. 

After dinner he called upon Mr. Thorn, 
one of the directors of the new institution 
whom he knew quite intimately and learned 
from him that an appropriation of one 
thousand dollars had been voted by the 
members of his board to carry on an ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“You need not worry,” said Mr. Thorn, 
offering Carson a chair, “or feel that our 
intention in organizing the Wells County 
Bank was to compete with your good insti- 
tution. I have learned from good authori- 
ty that something like one million dollars 
has been deposited by the mill-hands and 
farmers of Dunham and the surrounding 
suburbs in ‘banking by mail’ institutions 
throughout the country.” 

“How do you account for this?” asked 
Carson eagerly. 

“The progressive banks of the country,” 
replied Mr. Thorn, “advertise for mail ac- 
counts and offer four per cent. interest as 
a special inducement to deposit with them. 
They are urquestionably ‘safe and you 
know as well as I that everybody is as anx- 
ious to get as much return on their money 
as possible.” 

Carson nodded in the affirmattve. 

“Mr. Hunter and myself feel that this 
money rightly belongs in Wells County and 
it is our intention to carry on an advertis- 
ing campaign, in the hope of winning the 
good will and business of the mill-hands 
and farmers of the various suburbs and at 
the same time increase business in general.” 

“Glad you dropped in,” said Mr. Thorn, 
as Carson was leaving, “and, by the way, al- 
ways remember that ‘He who is biz and 
wants to rise, must either bust or advertise.” 


IIT. 


As days wore on, the Old Town Bank’s 
deposits grew less. The bank across the 
way, however, from all accounts, seemed to 
be enjoying the fruits of success. 

Mr. Foster grew restless, and Carson, 
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who usually bore a cheery expression, took 
on a haggard look. 

The cashier realized that competition was 
in no way bettering the condition of the 
Old Town Bank—it was in reality driving 
it slowly, but surely, to eternity. 

Conditions continued to grow worse. The 
cash reserve was running low and unless 
something was done and done mighty quick, 
loans would have to be called. 

“If the president would only brush the 
cobwebs from before his eyes,” murmured 
Carson, “and acquiesce to an advertising 
campaign, it would not be long before we 
would gain all we have lost.” 

He arrived at the bank a little later than 
usual one morning and failing to find the 
president on hand, set to work opening the 
vault. 

The clock in a far corner of the bank 
struck ten. Carson grew uneasy. 

“Note, sir!” exclaimed Jones, the porter, 
handing the cashier a small envelope ad- 
dressed in feminine handwriting. 

Carson recognized the writing as that of 
the president’s daughter and tearing it open 
in haste, read: 


Winfried Carson, Esq., Cashier Old Town 
Bank, Wells County. 
Dear Mr. Carson: Father died suddenly 
this a. m. Jane Foster. 


The cashier gasped and turned pale. 
“Mr. Foster dead!” he stammered. “It 
can’t be true. 


IV. 


A meeting of the board of directors was 
called and Vice-President Brown imparted 
the sad news, 

Carson took this opportunity for enlight- 
ening the members of the board of the true 
condition of the bank. He also emphasized 
the fact that the old methods employed by 
the bank would no longer hold good and 
closed by asking that an advertising appro- 
priation be voted upon. 

The minutes of the meeting showed that 
an appropriation of one thousand dollars 
had been made, to be used as Mr. Foster’s 
successor saw fit; his successor being Win- 
fried Carson. 

Mr. Carson’s election to the presidency of 
the Old Town Bank was received by the 
townspeople with much enthusiasm and all 
hands felt certain that it was a step in the 
right direction. 


V. 


About a year ago I had occasion to visit 
Wells County, and while in that vicinity I 
thought it advisable to call upon my old 
friend, Carson, slap him on the back, hand 
him a perfecto and ask for one of the 
bank’s last statements. 

The train drew into the station at 2 p. m. 
Alighting, I made my way up Main street, 
turned the corner of Yonge avenue, and was 
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astonished to find the “Old Town Bank” 
housed in a new building. 

“Times must be prosperous in this vicini- 
ty,” I exclaimed, as Carson arose from his 
desk to greet me. 

“Sort of, Ned,” he replied in a jovial 
manner. “We put them out of business a 
short time ago; purchased every share ot 
their stock; moved into their quarters and 
increased our deposits over a half a million 
dollars.” 

“Consolidated with that bank across the 
way?” I queried anxiously. 

“Not exactly, Ned; we beat them at their 
own game. You will remember my prede- 
cessor had little, if any, faith in publicity. 
He fought shy of all attempts toward ad- 
vertising and thus decreased the bank’s 
business. Upon his death I took the helm, 
and after a strenuous tug-of-war, lasting 
a little over a year, I succeeded in proving 
to the population of Wells County that the 
one and only bank in the county was the 
Old Town. 

“I planned the advertising campaign my- 
self, Ned, and the entire cost amounted to 
only seven hundred dollars, three hundred 
less than my board appropriated. 

“The local papers were brought into play 
and an educational ‘ad’ was inserted weekly. 
The text matter was straight from the 
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shoulder talk; not the usual boiler plate copy 
peddled by various concerns and sold at so 
much per week. 

“The newsaper ‘ads’ were keyed and all 
inquiries were at once referred to our cash- 
ier, wko followed them up either by letter 
or in person. Facsimile letters were next 
brought into use and mailed to a list of 
ten thousand farmers, mill hands and towns- 
people in the county. 

“The letters were followed up with a neat 
booklet, explaining the bank’s mission, the 
excellent facilities for handling accounts, 
the liberal loan accommodations, and last, 
but far from least, a special note was made 
as to the bank’s long, prosperous and con- 
servative career. 

“Advertising has made the Old Town 
Bank what it is today, Ned,” Carson con- 
tinued. “Without it we would have per- 
ished; with it we have succeeded.” 

Glancing at my timepiece I found I had 
exactly seven minutes to catch the express 
for Wayne Junction, where a business ap- 
pointment awaited me. 

“I’m off, Carson,” I exclaimed, arising, 
and reaching for my hat. 

“By the way, Ned, what line of business 
are you in?” he called after me. 

“Selling boiler plate copy!” I shouted in 
reply, and was off. 


i> 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism 


W E are in receipt of the following let- 
ter from R. W. Peery, cashier of 
Bank of 


the Buchanan National 


Buchanan, Va. 


The, publicity department of your maga- 
zine, in which you present ‘‘ads.”’ as used by 
different banks throughout the country, to- 
gether with your criticisms on same, have 
proven very interesting, as well as bene- 
ficial, to me. 

Ours is strictly a country bank, being lo- 
cated in a town of about 1,200 people, sur- 
rounded by substantial, though not wealthy, 
farmers. We do not have to preach saving 
to our customers, but must show to the 
people that we offer a safe place for their 
money, and for this reason we bring out in 
our folders and newspaper talk the idea 
of Government supervision, etc. 

For your consideration we are enclosing 
newspaper clipping gotten up in form of 
contributed article, which touches on pos- 
tal banks as well as Government super- 
vision. I also am enclosing copy of cer- 
cular letter, together with statement, we 
have been mailing out. We believe this 
direct plan of advertising very effective, and 
do most of our advertising in this way. 

Any word of criticism you may make will 
be highly appreciated, as we are open for 
criticism, realizing our efforts are far from 


. being familiar 


perfect and that to perfect our defects we 
should be open to an unbiased report on 
what we may attempt in any line. 


The advertisement referred to was in the 
form of a reading notice, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF 
BANKS. 


It is said that a great many of the for- 
eign laborers who come to our country, not 
with our banking system, 
put their savings in the form of postal 
money orders, knowing the post office de- 
partment is a branch of the Government. 
This kind of banking, however, does not 
prove attractive to our people, as there is 
no return on the deposit, and the strong 
banks operating offer not only safety for 
money left with them, but a return of 
from three per cent. to four per cent. on 
deposits in the form of certificates and sav- 
ings accounts, 

No doubt postal savings banks will at- 
tract deposiis, but the return will be so 
small the establishment of postal banks will 
not disturb the funds now with the com- 
mercial and savings banks, but will, on the 
other hand, tend to increase the actual 
money in circulation by bringing out money 
that has never been in bank, the money 
placed with the postal banks going into the 


U. S. 
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Commonsense Advertising 


national banks 
depositories of 


channels of trade through the 
designated as government 
such funds. 

National banks offer a high 
safety to depositors, owing to 
of direct government supervision 
business, double stockholders’ 
tional, bank examiners, etc. 

In the establishment of the national 
banking system, the Government has made 
laws looking particularly to the interest 
of the depositor, and the tendency with the 
present comptroller, who has charge of this 
branch of the Government, is to make even 
more stringent regulation of these banks. 

The Buchanan National Bank, while one 
of the country’s newest financial institu- 
tions, has resources of over $130,000. The 
capital and surplus of the bank is $27,000, 
which, together with stockholders’ liability, 
make total security to depositors $52,000. 
New accounts are cordially invited, both 
checking and certificates of deposit. In 
placing your banking business with the 
Buchanan National you have advantage of 
Government supervision of your money, as 
well as a safe and conservative manage- 
ment of the bank’s affairs. 


BUCHANAN NATIONAL 
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the fact 
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BATON ROUGE 


A recent form letter which this bank sent 
out with its statement reads as follows: 


To Our Friends and Customers: 

We are enclosing herein financial state- 
ment of condition of this bank as rendered 
to the Comptroller of the Currency on June 
30, from which you will see something of 
the growth of our institution. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to stockholders 
and mangement of the Buchanan National 
that such a healthy growth can be shown, 
and we desire to express our appreciation 
for the support given us by the business 
public. 

If we have been of service to you in the 
handling of your banking business, we 
would highly appreciate a good word spoken 
in our behalf to your friends, with a view 
of securing them as depositors, 

With best wishes, we are, 

In regard to this advertising, we can only 
say that the Buchanan National Bank is on 
the right track, and the matter submitted 
is very good inded. There are some things 
a new bank can’t shout about very much 
so that it behooves it to make the most of 
the talking points it does have. For a new 
national bank government supervision is 
certainly a strong point to be emphasized 
in advertising. 
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The bank of Baton Rouge, La., writes: 


Gentlemen: 

Some time ago you kindly passed on some 
advertising matter we sent you. Since 
then we have tried to improve, and so 
would like an opinion from you now. 

We therefore enclose some of our recent 
advs, 

Would you take your hammer to these 
and knock the weak spots out, so that we 
may see how we can do better. 

Modern advertising is an entirely 
field to us. 

Thanking you for your attention, we are, 


new 


We reproduce a group of this bank’s news- 
paper advertisements. They speak for them- 
selves. We notice a decided improvement in 
this institution’s advertising. This is bound 
to be the case where the man in charge 
makes a careful study of publicity work. 
The simple but strong typographical dis- 
play—not too many different styles of type 
and the judicious use of white space—is a 
good point about these advertisements. 

J. N. Edlefsen, assistant cashier of the 
Pennsylvania Bank, St. John’s, Oregon, 
writes: 

In April I sent you one of our folders 
that we put out at that time, and you were 
kind enough to pass your opinion on same 
by letter as well as an article in the June 
number of the Bankers Magazine. 

The greatest defect of those folders was 
undoubtedly primitive print and paper. We 
have endeavored to remedy such defécts in 
the folder put out a week ago, of which 
we are enclosing a sample. 

If I am not imposing on your valuable 
time, I should be very glad to have your 
criticism on same. 


The new folder is much better than the 
former one. It is printed on white pebbled 
stock in brown ink and is legible and at- 
tractive. The subject matter is good, most 
of the space being taken up with a de- 
tailed explanation of the bank’s statement, 
clear enough so that “he who runs may 
read.” 


a> 


A GOOD BOOKLET 


66 HY a State Bank” is the title of 
an excellent booklet issued by the 
Deposit Bank of Winona, Minn., 
a copy of which is furnished us by Assistant 
Cashier E. E. Shepard. It is a particularly 
well printed job and the arguments con- 
tained therein are right to the point. 

The booklet has this to say about the 
Minnesota Banking Laws: 

The present Minnesota State Banking Law 
was passed as recently as two years ago. 
‘The lighter machinery of the State Legisla- 
ture responds more quickly to the demands 
of the people than the more ponderous ma- 
chinery of our National Congress. Our 
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State laws are intended to cover our own 
peculiar local needs and can be adapted 
more perfectly to the conditions of a par- 
ticular section. On the other hand, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make one law for the 
whole United States that will fit the widely 
differing needs of widely separated sections, 
In respect to banking laws, what might be 
well enough for New York City, a commer- 
cial centre, might not do at all for Winona, 
a farming and manufacturing centre. 

Our recent Minnesota State Banking Law 
is as perfectly adapted to conditions in Min- 
nesota as banking experts could make it. 
The best features of the National Banking 
Law and of other State laws were used in 
drafting it, and improvements were made 
where experience had shown weak points in 
other laws. ; 


»—> 


SOUND ADVERTISING TALKS 


ST. ELMO LEWIS, advertising man- 

e ager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 

chine Company, has been doing con- 

siderable talking before gatherings of 

bankers and business men recently on the 
subject of advertising. 

Following are extracts from two of his 

recent addressses: 


At every stage of business development 
education is required on both the seller’s and 
the buyer’s side of the case. Only within 
the past five years have bankers seemed to 
realize that the education of the public 
was required in order to bring into circula- 
tion the dead, inactive money hidden and 
hoarded in the parlor stove, the old stock- 
ing and in the tea caddy in the cupboard. It 
has been said that one-fifth of our total cir- 
culation was ‘“‘dead” because of lack of con- 
fidence in our monetary institutions. Some 
banker with a vision saw this condition and 
evolved a theory that he could educate the 
people into a greater confidence in banks, 
by letting them know more about banks and 
bankers. He had confidence in the people, 
and he let them see it. He advertised that 
confidence and created a new business. 


The advertising man caters to no class, 
except his possible customers. He has no 
end save results. He has no ethics save 
service. He has no ideals save making good. 
He has no rigid theories bound up in the 
winding-sheet of sacred economies. His 
work is to know each day what the Great 
American Public’s heart is turned to, and 
what its head is thinking. 

This is a vital thing—this human con- 
fidence we are dealing in. It is a part of the 
web and woof of our American business life 
—don’'t fight it—don’t try to ignore it. You 
can’t win the fight—and you can’t get along 
without the public’s confidence and sym- 
pathy. You can lead this public—for there 
is nothing so childlike and faithful as this 
public of ours—with its friends whom it 
knows. It will folow even unworthy lead- 
ers whom it believes in and admires. It will 
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go to war for the men 
worthy of its confidence. 
I plead today with you for a larger pub- 
lic sympathy with your people and mine. 
You need it most of all—you men of money, 
you who must enter through the needle’s eye, 
and how like a needle’s eye is the entrance 
for the rich man, to the heart of a people. 
You need this publicity most, you men of 
wealth, because it is your privilege to de- 
vote yourselves to the public weal. We give 


who have proven 


you a privilege, yes, we exact the price— 
fealty and single-hearted devotion to duty. 

I have tried to-day to show you, at the 
risk of being prosy and trite, one or two 
fundamentally wrong things that are the ex- 
cuse for present day public suspicion. 

This is the day for fair men, unselfish men, 
courageous men. 

They are not found in the star chambers 
or in the secret conferences. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Merchants-Laclede National Bank 
of St. Louis issued an _ attractive 
brochure giving historical matter re- 

garding early St. Louis. The booklet, enti- 
tled “Laclede, the Founder of St. Louis,” 
was written by Walter B. Stevens. The spe- 
cial occasion for the memorial is explained 
thus: 


In memory of the founder of St. Louis, 
landmarks—a street and a park—have been 
named, corporations have been titled, and 
celebrations have been held. But during the 
146 years of the existence of this commu- 
nity no monument. has been reared to the 
merchant—Laclede. 

When the banking room of the Merchants- 
Laclede National Bank of St. Louis was re- 
modeled, a place of honor was made above 
the entrance. By the unanimous vote of the 
directors, it was decided to put there the 
bust (in bronze) of Laclede, whose name 
has been borne by the institution nearly half 
a century. The commission has been exe- 
cuted by George Julian Zolnay. The time 
is deemed fitting to recall the founder's per- 
sonality and to present a concise narrative 
of the founding, with the reasons why St. 
Louis may feel pride therein. 


Tue Mercnants-LactepE NATIONAL 
or St. Lovts. 


Bank 


Another historical bank publication is a 
cloth-bound book entitled, “A Century of 


the National Bank of the Northern Liber- 
ties of Philadelphia.” This splendid work 
was prepared by Lemuel C. Simon, cashier 
emeritus of the institution. The book con- 
sists of over fifty pages and is thoroughly 
illustrated by half-tones. Altogether it is 
a model for a commemorative work of that 
kind. 

The Old National Bank of Spokane makes 
good use of space on a postcard by the map 
and copy reproduced herewith. 


The Mercantile National Bank of St. 
Louis took advantage of the fact that Henry 
Aehle of its Transit Department was a 
delegate to the recent A. I. B. convention at 
Chattanooga by sending out a postcard with 


<. Mee 
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Good Postcard Ad. 
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a picture of the bank building. Mr. Aehle 
was represented as saying: “Where [ work. 
I will ineet you at the convention.” 


The Eighth National Banx of Philadel- 
phia sent out to its customers a neat book 
containing “things every depositor should 
know.” It is written in a plain and concise 
way, avoiding as much as possible the use 
of technical terms. 


The Salem (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 


Bank some time ago published an_ eight- 
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page advertisement in the Salem Evening 
News, giving a complete list of depositors” 
accounts by number and also a statement of 
the bank’s own investments. The number of 
accounts was 24,751 and the total deposits, 
$8.202,167.94. There is a vast amount of 
work connected with such an advertisement, 
but it makes a correspondingly strong piece 
of publicity. 


The First National Bank of Norfolk, W. 
Va., is an aggressive advertiser. It recently 
printed an interesting booklet in the Italian 
language for the benefit of the large popu- 
lation of that nationality in its vicinity. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


A MORE MODERN POLICY ADOPTED BY THIS OLD AND SUCCESSFUL 
INSTITUTION 


HEN Lewis IL. Clarke was elected 
by the board of directors of The 
American Exchange National Bank 

of New York as president of the bank, to 
fill the office so long and ably occupied by 
his distinguished father, the late Dumont 
Clarke, the hank found itself facing a 
unique situation. 

From 1857 The American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank had adhered with unfaltering 
tenacity to the principle that the payment 
of interest on deposits was opposed to the 
best interests of the banking and commer- 
cial world, and during that time the bank 
had to face the vigorous and_ pecuniarily 
attractive competition of its neighbors, who 
offered interest on current balances. As a 
consequence, though the bank prospered it 
did not grow in proportion to the wonder- 
ful business development of the country. 

The new administration, while recogniz- 
ing the merit of the principle of the non- 
payment of interest on deposits as an 
abstract proposition, discerned with good 
judgment the utter lack of any benefit to 
the community by the adhesion to this prin- 
ciple by one or two banks in the face of 
an almost universal practice of the payment 
of interest on bank balances by the fore- 
most hanks of the country in every large 
financial centre. The enormous growth of 
the trust companies had compelled banks 
to meet their competition. The payment of 
interest on balances, while open to grave 
objection, had become a fixed banking cus- 
tom. 

With due respect to his father’s ideas of 
banking, Lewis I. Clarke, with the consent 
and help of his board of directors, has suc- 
cessfully inaugurated the  interest-paying 
plan as one of the first acts of his admin- 
istration. 


As evidence that the change of policy has 
been a successful one, by a comparison of 
the Comptroller’s calls of June, 1909, and 
June, 1910, the bank’s net deposits have in- 
creased about $7,000,000. This is hardly a 
fair comparison, since the new plan only 
becaine effective about thirty days before 
the last official report of condition. But 
it shows that The American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank is coming into its own and 
that, too, quite rapidly. 

Away back in the year 1838, on the 14th 
day of September, The American Exchange 
Bank was organized, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000. {t was then the largest, and for 
many years, the second largest, capitaliza- 
tion of any bank in this country. On June 
30, 1565, it was nationalized as The Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank. 

Lewis L. Clarke, president of The Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, is in the prime 
of life, being in his fortieth year. He en- 
tered the service of the bank March 17, 1889, 
serving his apprenticeship in its various de- 
partments, in time becoming secretary to the 
president. This position he held for about 
five years, during which time he was adding 
to his store of banking knowledge and ex- 
perience. Three years ago, while acting as 
assistant cashier, the cail came to go up 
still higher. He was made vice-president, 
the position he held until this spring, when 
he was unanimously chosen to the presi- 
dency. 

Following Mr. Clarke’s death and the elec- 
tion of Lewis L. Clarke, Edward Burns 
was elected vice-president of the bank; Wal- 
ter H. Bennett was appointed cashier and 
A. K. de Guiseard, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Burns has been connected with the 
bank for forty-five years, entering it in 
1865 at the bottom of the ladder. He was 
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made assistant cashier in 1881, and cashier 
in 1887, in which office he served until his 
election as vice-president. 

Mr. Bennett started his business career 

in the dry goods district and was for a 
time with R. G. Dun & Co., and entered 
the bank in 1886 as a clerk, worked through 
the various departments, and was appointed 
assistant cashier in 1893, and vice-president 
and cashier in 1910. At the recent annual 
convention of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. Bennett was honored with 
the vice-presidency of the association. 
A. K. de Guiseard entered the bank in 
1864 as a clerk, and worked through the 
various departments, and at the time of 
his appointment as assistant cashier was 
general bookkeeper. 

In July of this year, Arthur P. Lee, 
Elbert A. Bennett and George C. Haigh 
were appointed assistant cashiers. The ex- 
perience of the new assistant cashiers in 
The American Exchange National Bank 
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have been similar to those of Mr. Burns 
and Mr. Bennett. Each came to the bank 
in boyhood and have, by their individual 
merit, worked their way up to official posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Lee is but thirty-nine years of age, 
yet has .been with the bank since 1885, a 
period of twenty-five years. He was the 
demand loan clerk. Elbert A. Bennett, who 
by the way, is not related to Vice-President 
Bennett, came to the bank in 1889 and is 
now but thirty-seven vears of age. He has 
spent twenty-one years in the service of the 
institution. George C. Haigh is the young- 
est of the officers, being but thirty-three 
years of age. He has been employed in 
the bank since 1893 and was of late years 
the manager of the credit department. 

The principle of rewarding ability, ef- 
ficiency and fidelity has evidently been fully 
carried out by The American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 


BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL CURRENCY ASSOCI- 
ATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ie our August issue reference was made 
to the organization of a national cur- 


rency association by the banks of New 
York City, and the full details were given 
as to the method of operation, etc. Believ- 
ing that our readers will want a copy of the 
by-laws for reference purposes, we print 
them here in full, with explanatory sub- 
heads: 

ARTICLE I. 


Membership. 


See. 1. Membership in this association 
shall consist of national banks doing a busi- 
ness within the Roroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn and Richmond, of 
the City of New York, and Long Island 

Sec. 2. All applications for membership 
shall be in the form of a certified copy of 
a resolution of the directors of the appli- 
eant, filed with the secretary of the asso- 
ciation. Such applications shall by him be 
referred at once to the committee on mem- 
bership. The report of the committee on 
membership shall be presented to the board 
and shall be submitted to the secretary of 
the treasury of the United States with the 
recommendation of the board, and if ap- 
proved by him the applicant shall thereupon 
become a member of the association. 

Sec. 3. Any member of this association 
may withdraw therefrom, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and the consent of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of managers 
of the association, providing at the time of 
such withdrawal there shall be no unre- 
deemed additional circulating notes issued 
to this association. 


ARTICLE II. 


Board of Managers. 


Sec. 1. Each member of this association 
shall file with the Secretary of the associa- 
tion and with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a eertified copy of a resolution of its board 
of directors, authorizing its president or any 
Vice-President to act on the board as its 
representative, but no bank shall have more 
than one representative upon such board at 
any one time. 

Bills of lading will be issued in serial 
numbers, beginning with No. 1 at each issu- 
ing station on Sept. 1 of each year. All 
copies of bills of lading shall bear the same 
number as the original. 

A copy of each bill of lading will be for- 
warded on the date issued to the agent of 
the water carrier at the port of export in 
the case of direct shipments, or at the port 
of trans-shipment in the case of indirect 
shipments. 

The shipper is required to accept the con- 
ditions of the bill of lading by attaching his 
signature or the signature of his authorized 
representative to the original and agent’s 
copy. 

The special committee on bills of lading 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday adopted resolutions expressing 
gratification over the outcome and urging 
that the same arrangements be made with 
respect to domestic bills of lading. Here 
are the resolutions: 

Whereas, The result of the various con- 
ferences of a committee of bankers and 
railroad officials was the adoption on July 
19, at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., of a 
form of certificate to be attached to through 
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order notify bills of lading for export cotton 
and certain uniform regulations in respect 
to the issuance of such bills of lading, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved. That this committee congratu- 
late the railroad officials and the others en- 
gaged in these negotiations on the happy 
result of their work, and we desire to record 
our approval of the important move made 
to restore the credit of the bill of lading, 
and our belief that validation certificates 
issued under the conditions agreed upon 
will prevent forgeries and place around the 
issuance of this class of bill of lading all the 
safeguards that can reasonably be expected, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this com- 
mittee that the same arrangements should 
be made in respect of domestic bills of 
lading. 

Sec. 2. (a) The annual meeting of the 
board shall be held at the office of the asso- 
ciation on the second Tuesday of June in 
each year, for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports of officers and committees for the pre- 
ceding year and for the election of officers 
and the appointment of committees for the 
ensuing year, 

(b) Special meetings of the board may be 
called at any time by the executive com- 
mittee or the President, or Vice-President, 
and shall be called by the President, Vice- 
President or Secretary upon the request of 
five members of the Association. 

(c) Notice of each special meeting, stating 
the time and place, shall be given by the 
Secretary to each member of the association. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the members of the 
board shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum, but a less number may adjourn 
from time to time. 


ARTICLE III. 
Expenses of the Association. 

Sec. 1. The expenses of the association 
shall be defrayed out of a fund to be raised 
by the board or executive committee from 
time to time by assessments upon the mem- 
bers in the proportion which their capital 
and surplus respectively bears to the aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of all the mem- 
bers of the association. 

Sec. 2. The assessment and collection of 
such fund and its disbursement shall be 
regulated and controlled by the board or the 
executive committee, 


ARTICLE IV. 
Committees. 


Sec. 1. There shall be an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of seven-members of the 
board, of which the President and Vice- 
President of the association shall be two 
members ex officio. The executive com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the board at 
its annual meeting, and, except in the mat- 
ter of the election of officers and the making 
of by-laws, may exercise all the powers of 
the board when the latter is not in session, 
and shall, among other duties, pass upon 
all securities, including commercial paper, 
offered as a basis for additional circulation. 
Vacancies in the executive committee may 
be filled by the board from time to time. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a committee on 
membership consisting of five members of 
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the board, of which the Secretary shall be a 
member ex officio. appointed by the board 
at its regular annual meeting. Vacancies 
in this committee shall be filled by the board. 
The powers and duties of the committee on 
membership shall be such as are in these 
by-laws defined, wih such additional powers 
and duties as may be conferred from time 
to time by the board or the executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. There shall be a committee on 
nominations, consisting of five members of 
the board, to be appointed by the board or 
executive committee in advance of each an- 
nual meeting. It shall be the duty of the 
committee on nominations to present to the 
annual meeting of the board names for 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and members of the executive and 
membership committees. Vacancies in such 
committee shall be filled by the board or by 
the executive committee, 

ARTICLE V. 
Officers, 

Sec. 1. The officers of, the association shall 
be a President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, each of whom shall be elected 
by the board at its annual meetings and 
each of whom shall be a member of the 
board and hold office for one year, until his 
successor is appointed. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall perform the 
duties usually pertaining to their respective 
offices, subject to the supervision and direc- 
tion of the board and executive committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Seal. 
Sec. 1. The seal of the association shall 
be circular in form, with the name of the 
association around the circumference thereof, 


and the word ‘Seal’? and the figures ‘'1910°" 
in the centre thereof. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Amendments. 

Sec. 1. These by-laws may be amended by 
the board at any regular or special meeting, 
provided written notice of the proposed 
amendment has been given to each member 
of the association at least one week in ad- 
vance of such meeting, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, 


MOST APPROPRIATE 


66 FOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.,” said 
a New York banker,” asked me one 
Saturday afternoon a good Biblical 

text to base an address on. 

“‘T am thinking, he said, ‘about that 
beautiful verse from the Twenty-third 
Psalm—The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want.’ 

“‘Beautiful and appropriate, I agreed. 
‘But, Rockefeller, there is even a_ better 
verse in the same Psalm—Thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over.’ ”— 
Washington Star. 





Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital and Surplus - - $12,500,000 
Deposits - - - = 65,000,000 


OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman Board of Directors 

FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman Board of Directors 

PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 

J. R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 

FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer - 

EK. ELMER FOYE, Manager Credit Dept. 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 2d Wilmot R. Evans Robert T. Paine 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Henry Parkman 
F. Lothrop Ames Reginald Foster Andrew W. Preston 
Cc. W. Amory George P. Gardner Richard S. Russell 
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William Amory Fdwin Farnham Greene Philip L. Saltonstall! 
Charles F. Ayer Robert F. Herrick Herbert M. Sears 
John S. Bartlett Henry S. Howe Quincy A. Shaw 
Samuel Carr Walter Hunnewe! Howard Stockton 

B. P. Cheney Henry CC. Jackson Charles A, Stone 

T. Jefferson Coolidge George E. Keith Galen L. Stone 
Charles F. Cotting Gardiner M. Lane Nathaniel Thayer 
Alvah Crocker Thomas L. Livermore Lucius Tuttle 

Philip Y.._DeNormandie Arthur Lyman H. O. Underwood 
Philip Dexter Charles S. Mellen Eliot Wadsworth 
George A. Draper Lawrence Minot Stephen M. Weld 
Frederic C. Dumainse Maxwel! Norman Sidney W. Winslow 
William Endicott, Jr Richard Olney Charles W. Whittier 


The OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY is in every sense 
of the word an independent trust company, interested only in 
the welfare of its depositors and its stockholders, and the 
development of New England’s business interests. 

Resources in excess of $75,000,000 make this Company 
one of the largest and strongest financial institutions in the 
country, and insure to every depositor, large or small, absolute 
security combined with the highest type of banking service. 





views of a large number of 
model banks built by us. 
It deals with bank architecture, 
decoration, furnishing and equipment, 
Do you want also bank remodeling. 

It explains the model method of 
bank building—how we handle the 
entire operation from plans to com- 
pletion under one contract guaran- . 
teeing the limit of cost. To bankers 

who are interested we will forward 


this book on request. 


i book shows 130 detailed 
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HOGGSON BROTHERS 
7 East 44th St. : : : New York 


Wa Multa fee First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
Coast to Coast New Haven, Conn. Springfield, Mass. Norfolk, Va. 
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A PAGE FOR EACH DAY A BOOK FOR EACH MONTH 


A High Grade Advertising Novelty used by many Banks and Trust Com- 
panies and greatly appreciated by business and professional men. Size of each book 
24 by 434 inches. 12 Books to set, neatly bound in leatherette and packed in box. 
Samples and Prices upon application. Kindly state quantity you could use. 


THE J. C. HALL COMPANY 
BANK STATIONERS PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Orders for 1911 must be placed now Delivery to be made in December 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


MODERNLY EQUIPPED HOME OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


\ 


Shoaff Building—Home of the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HREE months ago the First National 
Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind., the sixth 
largest bank in the Hoosier State, 

held a housewarming in its new fireproof 
quarters in the Shoaff building. For eight 
months past the rooms now occupied by 
the bank were in the hands of the Library 
Bureau of Chicago and the Mosler Safe 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio. What these 
firms were able to accomplish in the way of 
equipping and furnishing the First Na- 
tional’s home may be seen in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


The bank has a frontage of eighty-five 
feet on Berry street, facing Fort Wayne's 
million-dollar court house, and extends down 
Calhoun street for twenty feet; where the 
tellers’ cages face the lobby, the room widens 
to forty feet. A one-story extension, twen- 
ty by ninety feet, adjoins the main building 
at the rear. This well-lighted space is 
given over to the clerical force and is 
equipped with lockers, bicycle rooms, a 
shower bath and toilet. 

The main banking room is finished in 
Sienna Italian marble, the side walls wains- 
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Main Banking Room 


Officers’ Quarters 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 





Public Room adjoining the Lobby 


A Portion of the Ladies’ Department 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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coted and paneled in Bassville marble taken 
from French quarries. Ceiling decorations 
maintain an ivory tone throughout, and are 
paneled, each panel containing a cluster of 
six electric lights, while on the sides are 
brackets with three-light arms, each carry- 
ing an eight-inch globe. 


Fixtures are mainly of solid bronze. The 


cage fronts are of steel, with bronze plat- 
ing, while the grille work, the heavy doors, 
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handsome rail of Sienna marble. Some 
distance away, in a compartment adjoining 
the tellers’ cages, the cashier has his desk. 
This arrangement of the officers has proved 
to be most satisfactory. 

Down at the other end of the lobby a 
commodious room, supplied with table, sta- 
lionery, telephone and comfortable chairs, 
is at the disposal of those who have business 
to transact. 


J. H. BASS 
President First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind 


etc., are of steel with a triple plating of 
bronze. The vestibule and other doors are 
of solid bronze, with heavy plate glass. 
Above the lobby entrance from the main 
building is a Western Union clock with 
white marble dial and bronze numerals. 
All the furniture in the working depart- 
ments of the bank is of steel fireproof con- 
struction, with mahogany tops. Check desks 
of marble with glass tops are provided for 
the use of the bank's patrons. Customers who 
enter the bank, whether through the Calhoun 
street entrance or the Berry street doors, 
must pass the space reserved for the of- 
ficers’ desks. They are placed at the west 
end of the lobby and are enclosed with a 


On the eastern side of the room is the 
ladies’ department. It consists of a waiting 
room, furnished with restful chairs, desk 
and stationery, telephone connection and 
lavatory. 

The bank has provided a woman’s teller 
for this department, so that lady patrons 
may transact their business in private and 
in comfort. 


Tue Basement. 


At the foot of the main stairway leading 
to the basement, is the directors’ meeting 
room. This room, eighteen by twenty feet, 
is finished in brown oak, has paneled walls 
and beamed ceiling, is wainscoted and fur- 





Cc. H. WORDEN H. A. KEPLINGER 
First Vice-President and Executive Officer Second Vice-President 


H. R. FREEMAN J. H. ORR 
Cashier Assistant Cashier 
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Custodian’s Room with Coupon B>doths 
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Interior of the Safe Deposit Vault showing 
various sized boxes 


nished with brown oak furniture, and up- 
holstered in Spanish leather. The base- 
ment and halls therein have the white cera- 
mic tile floors, white marble trimmings, pris- 
matic ceiling lights, and great chandeliers 
of electric lights. 

The great vaults are the 
largest in Fort Wayne. 

In addition to the big safety deposit vault 
there are three others—one for surplus 
books, one for stationery and a third for 


newest and 


A Corner of the Storage Vault 
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storage of large valuable packages, such as 
silverware, furs, etc. 

Eight tellers’ chests, four silver chests, 
two chests for collateral securities and val- 
uable records, and two reserve chests with 
inside burglar compartments, provide the 
protection in the small vault for the bank’s 
large cash assets. 

The stationery vault, nine by eleven feet, 
and book vault, twelve by eighteen feet, 
both finished with tile floors laid over con- 
crete and steel shelving, care for the books 
and supplies. A storage vault of concrete 
and steel, lined with white enamel brick 


for the storage of trunks, furs, silverware, 
ete., and equipped with steel shelving and 
locks for 


steel chests with combination 


Door and Entrance to the Trunk Storage 
Vault 


smaller packages of silverware, etc., com- 
pletes the equipment of this vault. 

The immense safety deposit vault is fitted 
with a round door six and one-half feet in 
diameter that weighs nineteen tons. It is 
finished in brushed bronze and is operated 
by quadruple timers and a double combina- 
tion. It closes into a steel vestibule, em- 
bedded in concrete. The vault walls are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and are lined 
with three-inch chrome steel plates. 

An emergency door two feet in diameter, 
weighing three tons, is fitted into the rear 
end of the vault. This door has the same 
locking mechanism as the big door and is 
there for the purpose of providing against 
a lockout should the large door fail to open 
on time. In this vault of steel and con- 
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crete there are 1,500 safe deposit boxes of 
various sizes, finished in gun metal with 
bronze locks and numbers. Fourteen electric 
bulbs set in the polished steel ceiling of the 
vault furnish the light required—the floor 
covering of vitrified cork completes the 
equipment. 

The customers’ room is finished in green 
with mahogany furniture. Here are eight 
coupon booths, finished in mahogany and 
equipped with Corbin type locks. When a 
customer leaves the booth it locks auto- 
matically, and cannot be opened until the 
custodian makes an examination to ascertain 
that the preceding customer has not left 
valuable papers or other property there by 
mistake. 

But the feature of all this equipment for 
public use, is a large committee room, with 
table and chairs of English oak, to be used 
by corporations, business men, or other or- 
ganizations as a convenient place for the 
transaction of business. It can be reached 
by elevator without entering the banking 
rooms on the main floor and is a convenience 
that is sure to be appreciated. 


Historica. 


The First National Bank was organized 
in 1863, obtaining charter number eleven, 
which number has just been reassigned to 
it by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and is now the largest bank in Fort Wayne, 
the sixth in size in the State of In- 
diana. The favorable comments received 
by the bank from visitors have already con- 
vinced its management that the public ap- 
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preciates the beauty and artistic equipment 
of the bank's new home. 

The First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has a capital and surplus of $700,000, 
deposits of $3,650,000, and assets that ap- 
preximate $5,000,000. 

Those who constitute the present official 
staff are: J. H. Bass, president; C. H. Wor- 
den, first vice-president; H. A. Keplinger, 
second vice-president; H. R. Freeman, cash- 
ier; J. H. Orr, assistant cashier. The di- 
rectorate is exceptionally strong and_ is 
made up as follows: 

J. H. Bass, president Bass Foundry and 
Machine Company; M. B. Fisher, wholesale 
paper; S. S. Fisher, wholesale paper; W. A. 
I‘leming, treasurer Berghoff Brewing Com- 
pany; Herman Freiburger, wholesale leath- 
er; Wm. Geake, contractor; F. S. Hunting, 
treasurer Fort Wayne Electric Works; F. 
Kk. Hoffman, vice-president and treasurer 
the Hoffman Bros. Co., hardwood lumber; 
J. H. Jacobs, retired; J. B. McKim, super- 
intendent Pennsylvania Company; H. J. 
Miller, secretary Hartford City Paper 
Mills; W. L. Moellering, secretary and man- 
ager of the Home Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of Fort Wayne; B. P. Mossman, 
wholesale iron, steel and heavy hardware; 
R. I... Romy, real estate; A. B. Trentman, 
manager Wayne Paper Mills; Judge W. J. 
Vesey, Vesey & Vesey, lawyers; E. F. Yar- 
nelie, wholesale iron, steel and heavy hard- 
ware: J. W. White, manufacturer; Ed- 
ward White, president White Fruit House; 
C. A. Wilding, president Tri-State Loan 
and Trust Company; C. H. Worden, vice- 
president and executive officer. 


Emergency Door fitted into Rear of the Safe 
Deposit Vault 





THE IRONBOUND TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY 
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New Home of the Ironbound Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 


LITTLE over three years ago a num- 
ber of Newark, New Jersey’s, promi- 
nent citizens got together and organ- 

ized the Ironbound Trust Company. True 
to its name, supported and _ strengthened 
by a staff of experienced officers, the com- 
pany has prospered and grown to_ its 
present satisfying proportions. 

Last September the first steps were taken 
towards the erection of the new, modernly 
appointed building which stands at the cor- 
ner of Market and Ferry streets. 

At the outset the architects, Messrs. 
John H. and W. C. Ely, were confronted 
with this difficulty: The intersection 
of Market and Ferry streets forms an 
cute angle, thereby narrowing the front 
of the corner lot to about sixteen feet, 
while the greatest width is sixty-two feet. 
By designing a_ single-story building of 
the flat-iron type, after the Renaissance 
style, they have secured splendid results. 

Flanking the main entrance there are 
two graceful columns of white marble and 
the wall lines on Market and Ferry streets 

re diversified and strengthened by pilas- 
ters treated in the same style. Great tall 
windows break the whiteness of these same 
walls, 


InrTer1on ARRANGEMENTS. 


A large skylight illuminates the whole 
interior of the banking room, which with 
its lofty ceiling, its trimmings of green 
marble, bronze and mahogany, makes a 
pleasing impression en all beholders. 

To the left of the entrance the officers 
quarters will be found, accessible to the 
public and to the working force of the bank. 
To the right there is an alcove set apart 
for the lady patrons, of which there are 
quite a few. 

At the rear end of the building, on the 
Market street side, is the directors’ room. 
It is richly furnished in mahogany and 
has the customary table and chairs. Ap- 
proximately $50,000 has been expended on 
the new building of the Ironbound Trust 
Company of Newark. 


Sare Deposir VAUvtts. 


\ staircase leads to the safe deposit 
vaults and other rooms in the basement. 
The central feature is the large safe and 
safe deposit vault. Its front wall of solid 
steel is ten inches thick. The great door, 
circular in shape, seven and a half feet 
in diameter and seventeen inches thick 
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weighs fourteen tons; but so cleverly is it 
hung that it can be moved by the pressure 
of the finger. It is an interesting piece of 
mechanism, with a three-movement time lock 
of delicate construction and its twenty-four 
bolts—each three inches in diameter— 
around the door’s circumference and with 
the cogs and gearing to operate these 
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ables. It measures twelve by seventeen 
feet. To the south of the safe is the book 
or record vault, which measures eight by 
twelve feet. At the southwest corner the 
elevator for transmission of money and 
records is located. In the basement also 
are the coupon booths, toilets and a shower 
bath for the clerks of the institution. 


J. H. BACHELLER 


President Ironbound Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 


devices. The cost of the safe deposit vaults 
is in the neighborhood of $15,000. 

The vault was built by the Mosler Safe 
Company of New York, after designs by 
the Hollar Company of Philadelphia. It 
runs back sixteen feet. The flooring has a 
base of one and one-half feet of concrete 
over which in turn are laid steel rails and 
more concrete and steel flooring. The vault 
is lined with safe deposit boxes of various 
sizes, there being capacity for a thousand of 
these. Besides this provision for the needs 
of the public the interior portion of the 
vault contains the large compartment safes 
of the bank, there being capacity for twelve 
of these. 

On the north side of the vault is the 
storage vault for silverware and other valu- 


GrowTH AND ORGANIZATION. 


As evidence of the prosperity that has 
been one of the chief assets of this company 
from its organization up to the present time, 
the following statement as of June 30, is 


appended: Resources-——bonds, $386,496.85 ; 
demand loans upon collaterals, $391,566.67 ; 
time loans upon collaterals, $14,000; bonds 
and mortgages, $217,167.60; loans to cities 
and towns, $555,000; notes and bills pur- 
chased, $427,429.75; cash reserve in banks, 
$257,651.85; cash on hand, $49,411.23; real 
estate, $106,860.82; other assets, $9,871.34; 
total assets, $2,415,456.11. Liabilities—capi- 
tal stock, $200,000; surplus fund, $100,000; 
undivided profits, $72,206.74; deposits, $2,- 
039,749.69; treasurer’s checks, $1,028.19; 
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RUFUS KEISLER, JR. F. D. MacFADDEN 
Secretary and Treasurer Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
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Main Banking Room showing Stairway leading to Vaults in Basement 


Directors’ Meeting Room 
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other liabilities, $2,471.49; 
$2,415,456.11. 


total liabilities, 


PERSONNEL. 

J. H. Bacheller, the president, was born 
in Newark, N. J., in 1869. He left the 
high school of that city in 1885 to accept 
a position with the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. Since 1890 Mr. Bacheller 
has been connected with the estate of A. L. 
Dennis and has charge of its real estate. 
He has been prominent in politics in New 
Jersey and has served as alderman, assem- 
blyman, and state senator from Essex Coun- 
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dent of the Hamburg Button Company. 
He is an active member of the Newark 
Board of Trade, has held the chairmanship 
of the committee on Trade and Commerce 
and is at present one of the diréctors. 
Theodore S. Miller, vice-president and one 
of the organizers of the company was 
born in 1863, and received his education in 
the public schools and St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege. His first position was with, Miller & 
Ober, shoe manufacturers, where he learned 
the business thoroughly. Associating him- 
self with John Reilly, manufacturer of 


Front of Massive Armor-Plate Vault 


ty. At the present time he holds the 
responsible position of comptroller of New- 
ark, an office he has filled since January, 
1905. When the Ironbound Trust Company 
was organized, Mr. Bacheller was made 
vice-president; he has been president since 
January, 1908. 

\ugustus V. Hamburg, vice-president and 
one of the organizers of the Tronbound 
Trust Company, was born in St. Louis, July 
4, 1858, but has resided in Newark the 
greater part of his life. He began his 
business career as a clerk with a dry goods 
firm located at 23 Ferry street, two hun- 
dred feet from where the Ironbound Trust 
Company now stands. He later accepted 
a position with a wholesale notion house, 
remained some time, and then filled an im- 
portant position with a New York importing 
house. Five years later he resigned to go 
into business for himself. For the past 
fifteen years Mr. Hamburg has been presi- 


patent and enameled leathers, he advanced 
rapidly from the position of salesman to 
office manager, secretary, treasurer and sec- 
retary, and finally to president his present 
connection. Mr. Miller is a member of the 
Board of Trade in Newark and claims a 
large acquaintance among the city’s business 
men. 

Rufus Keisler, Jr., the secretary and 
treasurer, has been with the company since 
1907, coming from the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., to accept the posi- 
tion which he now holds. 

F. D. MacFadden, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, came to the Ironbound 
Trust Company in 1907 from the Panama 
Banking Company, to accept the position 
of paying teller. At a recent meeting of 
the beard of directors of the company, he 
was appointed assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 





HANDSOME HOME OF THE AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY HOGGSON BROS., BANK SPECIALISTS 
OF NEW YORK 


American Trust Company Building, Charlote, N, C. 


HE new banking home recently com- 
pleted for the American Trust Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, N. C., picture of 


which appears above, in arrangement of 
space, convenience for the handling of the 
bank’s business, for provision for customers, 
and in general attractiveness, presents what 
is undoubtedly one of the most complete 
and effective bank buildings in the country. 

The front, built in classic style is of terra 
cotta, in imitation of granite, and the effect 
is so close that few can realize that it is 
not the original stone. 

The rooms above the bank being devoted 
to offices, the problem was to make the 
effect of a bank predominant, and the ar- 
chitect has well succeeded in this, placing 
the entrance to the offices on the left, and 
giving to the bank’s customers the large 
central entrance to its public foyer. 
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The interior arrangement of the bank is in 
the shape of a hollow square, the working 
force being placed around the public space 
and the officers behind low rails in front, 
convenient to approach, and each furnished 
with spacious, well lighted and attractive 
individual offices. 

The counter is of marble and bronze, the 
marble being carried up on the columns 
to the height of the screen—seven feet six 
inches, 

In addition to its banking business proper, 
the trust company carries on a trust 4 
partment, insurance department and a real 
estate department, the managers and _assis- 
tants of which find ample room and cvn- 
venient working space in the main room of 
this institution. In the rear a safe deposit 
department is provided for the use of cus- 
tomers, with large vaults on the first flour, 
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and vaults in the basement for storage of 
trunks, silver and packages of less value. 

Rooms are provided for large committee 
meetings, as well as coupon rooms for in- 
dividuals, and the large directors’ room is 


GEO. STEPHENS 


President American Trust Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


furnished attractively and comfortably, for 


use of directors’ and large corporation 
meetings. 

Supply rooms and rooms for checking up, 
where the clerks will not be disturbed, are 
also provided, and every facility for an up- 
to-date bank has been furnished. 

The second and third floors are utilized 
for offices, accessible by elevator in front 
hall entrance. These offices are well lighted 
and ventilated, and are among the most 
attractive in town. 

The decorations throughout the building 
are in keeping with its quiet, businesslike 
dignity, and the whole building comports 
favorably with the institution that it houses. 

The entire work was executed by Hoggson, 
bank specialists of New York, under one 
contract and upon its completion they 
turned over to the bank not only the com- 
pleted building, equipped ready for business, 
but also a refund of over four per cent. 
upon the amount of the contract. 

The Hoggson building method under 
which this bank was built guarantees that 
the ultimate cost to the bank shall come 
within its appropriation, it also guarantees 
the limit of profit to Hoggson Brothers 
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and under this contract the American Trust 
Company received its completed work for 
over four per cent. less than it had agreed 
to pay. 

The American Trust Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C., began business July 15, 1901, 
with a paid-in capital of $50,000. Although 
the second youngest banking institution in 
Charlotte, its growth has been very gratify- 
ing, all due to the efforts of a splendidly 
equipped executive staff backed by a strong 
directorate, representing diversified busines: 
interests of the city and state. 

Six months after the opening the direc 
tors voted an additional $50,000 of capita 
stock; this sufficed for one year when it 


W. H. WOOD 


Secretary and Treasurer American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


was increased to $200,000. Again, after the 
lapse of three years, the amount of capital- 
ization was brought up to $350,000, wher: 
it stands to-day. 

When the bank reports were published 
after the official call of June 30, 1910, it 
was found that the American Trust, wit! 
its $1,079,943.35 of deposits, led all the othe: 
Charlotte banks. The company carrie 
loans of $1,448,781.80, has undivided profit: 
of $151,612.39, and total resources of $1,746, 
555.74. Those who constitute the officia 
staff are: George Stephens, president; T. S$ 
Franklin and W. S. Lee, vice-presidents 
W. H. Wood, secretary and treasurer; J. 
E. Davis, assistant secretary and treasurer. 
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Another View of the Main Banking Room 


President's Room 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF BANKING SUCCESS 


October next, the Kings County Trust | 


N 
I Company of Brooklyn will have com- 
pleted the twenty-first year of its corporate 
existence. 

Organized at a time when there was a 
genuine need of such an institution, it has 
prospered accordingly and to-day owns and 


He was succeeded by Julian D. Fairchild, 
who has officiated during the last seventeen 
years. 

Mr. Fairchild is one of the advocates of 
a central bank and his speeches and papers 
on that question have been widely quoted. 

He was educated in the public schools 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
President Kings County Trust Company of Brooklyn 


occupies a well appointed home in Court 
square and Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

The company was first located in the Ar- 
buckle building, 371 Fulton street. Here 
it remained until 1893, when the increased 
volume of business handled made the ac- 
quisition of larger quarters a necessity. 
Extensive alterations were made in the bank- 
ing rooms in 1899, changing the character 
of the interior entirely. All the depart- 
ments, including a massive fire and burglar 
proof vault, are now thoroughly up-to-date. 

But two presidents have held office since 
the organization of this progressive company. 
Joseph C. Hendrix, the first executive, re- 
signed in May, 1893, to become president 
of the National Union Bank of New York. 
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of Connecticut, and has been honored with 
election to the directorate of many promi- 
nent corporations. He is president of the 
Union Ferry Company, vice-president and 
director of the Mortgage Bond Company, 
and a director of the Lawyers’ Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Company, the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company, the Nassau Fire In- 
surance Company, Pacific Fire Insurance 
Company, the New York & Queens Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, the East 
River Savings Bank and the Eagle Ware- 
house & Storage Company. Mr. Fairchild 
is also president of the Brooklyn Central 
Dispensary, a regent of the Long Island 
College Hospital and a trustee of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sciences. 
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Interior of Banking Room 


PHOTOS BY OLIVER LIPPINCOTT, N. Y 
President and Directors’ Meeting Room 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY OF BROOKLYN 
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In 1894 he was offered, but did not accept, 
the Democratic nomination for mayor of 
Brooklyn, and in 1896 declined the Demo- 
cratic nomination for comptroller of Greater 
New York. The mayor of New York ap- 
pointed him as one of the commissioners 
from Brooklyn for the erection of the new 
East River bridge, and he was made treas- 
urer of the commission. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce and is also great- 
ly interested in philanthropic work. 

William Harkness, vice-president, is pres- 
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Joseph Huber, H. K. Knapp, Whitman W. 
Kenyon, Joseph Liebmann, D. W. MeWil- 
liains, John McNamee, Cord Meyer, Henry 
A. Meyer, Charles A. O’Donohue, Chas. E. 
Perkins, Dick S. Ramsay, H. B. Schar- 
mann, W. M. Van Anden, John J. Williams. 

One year after the commencement of 
business the company declared its first divi- 
dend of three per cent.; up to the present 
time the stockholders have received in divi- 
dends $977,500. 

As an evidence of the steady, uninter- 


Entrance to the Safe Deposit Vault 


ident of the Nassau Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

D. W. McWilliams, vice-president, is a 
former treasurer of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. 

Julian P. Fairchild, vice-president, is a 
son of the president. He is a director of 
the Security Safe Deposit Company of 
Brooklyn. 

The remaining officers are: Thomas Blake, 
secretary; William J. Wason, Jr., assistant 
secretary; J. Norman Carpenter, trust of- 
ficer; George V. Brower, counsel. 

The trustees are: John Arbuckle, A. 
Abraham, Walter E. Bedell, George V. 
Brower, Robert A. Drysdale, Roswell Eld- 
ridge, Julian D. Fairchild, Julian P. Fair- 
child, Joseph P. Grace, William Harkness, 


rupted growth which the company has ex- 
perienced during the twenty-one years it 
has operated, the following table of de- 
posits, as reported on successive dates, is 
appended: 


$3,602,415 
6,832,065 
8,011,721 
8,619,924 
8,772,341 
9,366,663 
10,213,639 
10,433,272 
12,084,832 
’ 12,702,269 
Ne knwo. <ceepiebioien aaa ee 13,865,297 
16,185,010 


Jan, 1, 
July 2, 
Jan. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Jan, 
Jan, 
July 


On June 30, 1910, the company reported 
a surplus of $1,500,000, a capital of $500,- 
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000, undivided profits of $552,147 and de- 
posits of $16,185,010. 

The history of the Kings County Trust 
Company for the last twenty years would 
be incomplete without some reference to 
the financial disturbances during that 
period. 

In the panic of 1893 a number of banks 
and stock exchange houses failed, and be- 
sides these, there were about fifteen thou- 
sand commercial failures. The situation 
was one of general depression and disaster. 
The year 1896 was a period of uncertainty 
and anxiety. 

The savings banks were drawn upon very 
heavily for a time, but notwithstanding this, 
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no savings bank or trust company in New 
York suffered from any cause a loss suffi- 
cient to require it to be closed. 

During the year 1893, the Kings County 
Trust Company paid out $30,000 in divi- 
dends, besides adding $82,450 to surplus and 
undivided profits, In 1896, $40,000 was paid 
out in dividends and $72,568 added to sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 

The panic of 1907 is fresh in the memory 
of all. It will not easily be forgotten. 
Enough to say that the Kings County Trust 
Company came out of the financial storm 
stronger than ever. In that year it paid 
out $60,000 in dividends and added $90,390 
to undivided profits. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How to Reap CuHaracter 1N HanpwritiIne. 
By Mary H. Booth. Price in boards, 35 
cents postpaid; author’s autograph edi- 
tion, in limp leather binding, $1.00, post- 
paid. The Philadelphia Reference Library, 
3730 North Sydenham street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


One does not need to be a devotee of the 
autograph fad to appreciate and enjoy this 
clever little book prepared by Miss Mary H. 
Booth. Since the earliest days science has 
recognized the fact that handwriting is an 
index of character and placed reliance on 
deductions from it. Criminals have been 
punished and men set free on the strength 
of a scrap of handwriting. Scattered 
throughout its sixty odd pages are the fac- 
simile autographs of famous men and women, 
iiving and dead, with an illuminating analy- 
sis of their several peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and character. The book is described 
as “a guide for the beginner and student in 
craphology,” but it is more than that, for it 
contains a message for the business man, the 
lawyer, the student, the banker and the col- 
lector of autographs. 


Wuo’s WuHo 1x Amertca—1910-1911. A. N, 
Marquis & Co., Chicago. (Price, $5.00, 
net.) 

This biographical dictionary of notable 
living men and women of the United States 
makes the sixth edition of this pretentious 
work. It contains 2,468 pages and 17,546 
names and sketches, 2,831 of which appeared 
in no previous edition. The geographical in- 
dex is a feature which adds greatly to the 
usefulness of the volume. It groups by 
states, cities and post-office address ail 
names, making it easy to find quickly the 
names for any particular place or ‘locality. 


AMERICAN Street Ratmway INVESTMENTS. 
McGraw Publishing Company, New York. 
Price, $5. 

The 1910 edition of American Street Rail- 
way Investments, contains more statistics 
and information concerning the financial and 
traffic results of operation of electric rail- 
ways than any previous issue. 

An editorial introduction to the new edi- 
tion discusses the importance, both to the 
companies and the public, of publicity of 
financial operations. A compilation of the 
gross revenues of ten large companies and 
of twenty smaller properties, made in order 
to indicate how well urban railways sus- 
tained their gross earning power after the 
panic of October, 1907, reveals interesting 
results. Gross earnings of the ten large 
companies in 1909 showed a gain of 27.9 per 
cent. over 1905. The companies whose to- 
tals are included in this compilation are 
located in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and Baltimore. 

The twenty smaller properties gained in 
gross revenue in 1909, as compared with 
1905, 30.8 per cent. These companies are 
located in Birmingham, Ala,; Washington, 
D. C.; Cincinnati, O.; Columbus, O.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Malwau- 
kee, Wis.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Scranton, Pa.; Toledo, 
O.; Albany, N. Y.; Reading, Pa., and 
Worcester, Mass. 

Supplementing the information in previous 
issues, the 1910 edition furnishes financial 
statements in greater detail, giving statis- 
tics that permit additional analysis of the ac- 
tual results obtained. 













































BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY 


-—Directors of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York have promoted James G. 
Cannon to the presidency as the successor 
to J. Edward Simmons, who died early in 
August. No one was elected to fill the place 
of Mr. Simmons on the directorate or to 
succeed Mr. Cannon as vice-president. 

It was generally understood that Mr. 
Simmons was to have retired from the 
presidency next January and become chair- 
man of the board, and the common report 
was that Mr. Cannon was to take his place. 

The new president was educated in the 
New York schools and went into the bank- 
ing business in 1876 as a messenger with 
the Fifth Avenue Bank. <A few years later 
he was made paying teller, then assistant 
cashier and later cashier of this institution. 
In 1890 he was elected a vice-president of 
the Fourth National. 

Mr. Cannon is best known among bank- 
ers for his work in making systematic the 
credit department of banks. He is consid- 
ered a high authority on clearing houses in 
this country and his book on “Clearing 
Houses” has an established reputation. He 
was one of the organizers and a president 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
and it was he who introduced the system 
of requiring merchants to supply statements 
of their financial condition when they 








Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘‘American Art in Bronze and Iron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Signs, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 

“Your Architect knows Jno,Williams Inc.” 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 920,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia’s most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 











wanted to negotiate loans. As chairman 
of the committee on finance and currency 
of the chamber of commerce he has _ pr-- 
sented a number of reports that have ai- 
tracted attention. Mr. Cannon is a direc- 
tor of the Fifth Avenue Bank, the Trow 
Directory Company, the Bankers Trust 
Company, the Franklin Savings Bank, the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
the United States Guarantee Company and 
is president and trustee of the Hahnemann 
Hospital. He was born in 1858, 


—At a mecting of the directors of the 
Chatham National, held August 12, Presi- 
dent George M. Hard resigned and was 
elected chairman of the board, the office 
which was created for him. Louis G. Kauf- 
man, president of the First National of 
Marquette, Mich., was chosen to take Mr. 
Hard’s place. The new head of the bank 
has been in the banking business for eigh- 
teen years and has been president of the 
Michigan Bankers’ Association. He is now 
a member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and is wel! 
and favorably known to bankers all over in 
country. 

Mr. Hard has been associated with the 
Chatham bank for fifty years and it has 
been understood for some time that hi 
wished to have his duties lightened. The other 
officers remain the same. Mr. Hard is a!-0 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
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. director of the North River Steamboat 
Company, the Anglo-American Savings and 
Loan Association, the New York Theatre 
Company, the Union Dime Savings Insti- 
ution and is treasuer of the General Elec- 
ric Inspection Company. Mr. Hard sent 
i circular letter to the stockholders saying 
ie wished to be relieved of his burden and 
peaking cordially of Mr. Kaufman. 


—Losses incurred through improvident 
oans that proved uncollectible, caused the 
losing of the European-American Bank at 
Greenwich and Dey streets. It was organ- 
zed in 1907 and had a capital of $100,000, 
ind a book surplus June 30, 1910, of only 
320,800. The deposits amounted to $201,000. 
Liquidation will be prompt. 


—Fer June 30 the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York reports total re- 
ources of $9,607,864.46, a reserve for un- 
earned premiums of $3,014,292.44 and a 
surplus to policyholers of $3,378,053.64. 
his last item is made up of the $1,000,000 
apital and net surplus of $2,378,053.64. 
The last issue of the monthly bulletin pub- 
lished by the Fidelity & Casualty Co., main- 
tains the high standard it has always kept. 
There are bright, newsy paragraphs on 
every page and a cut of Governor Hughes 
idorns the cover page. 


—Still another branch bank is to be es- 
tablished by the Corn Exchange Bank— 
this one, the ninth, to be known as _ the 
Plaza branch, and will be situated on the 
plaza of the Queensboro Bridge, in Long 
Ts land City. The contract for construction 

f the building, which has been let, calls for 
the expenditure of $38,000. The Greenpoint 
branch of the bank is now installed in the 
id Seventeenth Ward branch of the Union 
Bank. 


~-Clyde H. Folsom and Samuel G. Adams, 
ho were formerly connected with Fisk 
nd Robinson, and Robert C. Rathbone as 
special partner have formed a co-part- 


nership under the firm name of Folsom & 
Adams for the transaction of a_ general 
banking and investment business with offices 
at 45 Wall Street. The new firm will make 
a specialty of government bonds. 
Clyde H. Folsom is a native of 
land, Maine. He 
land and embarked. in 


Oak- 


attended school in Port- 
business 


with his 


Clyde H. Folsom 


father. Finding his father’s business un- 
congenial he secured a position in a minor 
capacity with the Lancaster National Bank 
of Lancaster, N. H. He remained with 
this institution for three years, at the end 
of which time he accepted a position in 
Boston. After a brief association with the 
Provident Institution for Savings on Tem- 
ple place, Boston, Mr. Folsom came to 
New York to travel for the firm of Fisk 
and Robinson, very shortly after the or- 
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ganization of that house. From July 1, 
1902, to February 1 of this year he had 
charge of their government bond depart- 
ment, and therefore his knowledge of that 
market is based on good, ripe experience. 
Samuel G. Adams is a New Yorker by 





Samuel! G. Adams 


birth. He began his business career with 
the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York in 
1895 and during the period of his associa- 
tion with this institution filled positions of 
trust and responsbility in every depart- 
ment. In April, 1901, he became connected 
with Messrs. Fisk & Robinson and shortly 
thereafter was placed in charge of the 
clerical force in their bond department. 
This position he held until August, 1907, 
at which time he was appointed manager 
of the office. 

Robert C. Rathbone, 2nd, comes from an 
old New York family. His great grand- 
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James W. 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange fron 
1827 to 1829 and his grandfather, Roberi 
C. Rathbone, founded the insurance hous« 


father, Bleeker, was __ presi- 


of R. C. Rathbone & Son, of which Mr. 
Rathbone is now a partner. He is a gradu 
ate of the law school of Harvard Universit) 
and a member of the New York Bar. Fo: 
several years he was associated with th 
law firm of Philbin, Beekman & Menken, i: 
New York City, and since 1904 has largely 
devoted his time to his insurance interests, 
making a specialty of that branch of the 
law. Mr. Rathbone is a director and one 
of the managers of the Assurance Company 
of America and a director of several other 
corporations; he is also a member of the 
Down Town Association and the Harvard 
Club of New York. 


—The National Negro Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting August 16, at Metro 
politan Hall. 

Rev. Dr. W. R. Pettiford, president of 
the Alabama Penny Savings Bank of Bir- 
mingham, who presided, said that the great 
fight of negro banks throughout the coun- 
try was to teach the negroes to aggregate 
capital, so that property purchases could 
be secured. 

Dr. Pettiford said that at the present 
time there were about fifty-seven negro 
banks throughout the country, of which 
forty were members of the association. 


—Ralph Jonas has been elected to the 
directorate of the Citizens Trust Compan, 
of Brooklyn, to succeed H. B. Rosenson. 








BANK PICTURES 
Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph, Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write fr particulars. 
Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 
References—The Bankers Magazine 
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R\ HE one “Necessity 
Rapidly Decreasing 
in Cost is Electric 
Lighting 

In these days of high prices— 
when everything seems to cost 
a little more today than it did 
yesterday—it is a relief to note 
that the cost of electric lighting 
is steadily decreasing. 

It is a remarkable fact that 
every improvement in incandes- 
cent electric lighting since Edi- 

PSS son’s invention has decreased 
ES SS = its cost. Twenty-five years ago elec- 
=. tric lighting cost from eight to nine 
times as much as it does now. At that 
time a 20candle-power bulb required 


from 34 to four times as much current per hour as the 
modern 


General (6) Electric 
Mazda Lamp 


and the electricity cost to the consumer was 2!¢ times as much 
per kilowatt. 

Much of the improvement is due to the invention and market- 
ing of more efficient lamps by the General Electric Company. 

The MAZDA Lamp marks the greatest single advance in the 
history of incandescent electric lighting. Because it is nearly three 
times as efficient as the bulb commonly in use, its use in banks cuts 
in two the former cost of electric lighting. 

The ‘‘Dawn or A NEw Era IN LIGHTING,” a 22-page booklet, 
illustrated by three dozen halftones and drawings, and containing 
information of decided interest to all bank presidents and executives, 
will be forwarded upon request, 


Address Department 133 


. General Electric Company 


az Schenectady, INN. Y. 
Sales Offices in 
‘ all Large Cities 
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Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


Mr. Jonas is a brother of Nathan S. Jonas, 
president of the company. 


—William E. Wheelock, president of the 
Weber Piano Company, treasurer of the 
Aeolian Company and affiliated with other 
like interests, has been elected a trustee of 
the Nassau Trust Company of Brooklyn 
Borough. Mr. Wheelock’s father, A. D. 
Wheelock, was the first president of the 
trust company. 


. NEW ENGLAND STATES 


—After an existence of fifty years, the 
tichmond National of Richmond, Me., one 
of the oldest banks in the state, has decided 
to close its doors owing to a falling off in 
business. The institution will go into liqui- 
dation and the capital and surplus, the lat- 
ter item amounting to $22,000, will be di- 
vided among the holders of 906 shares. 


—C. B. Wiggin has been elected vice- 
president of the Brookline National Bank of 
Brookline, Mass. Mr. Wiggin was formerly 
assistant auditor of the Old Colony Trust 
Co. of Boston. 


Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 
are solicited and interest paid 


on daily balances. “Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : $ ? 2? 2 8 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 
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WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Cashier. 

ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 


—The Boulevard .Trust Company of 
Brookline, Mass., has just been organized 
and will open banking quarters near Cool- 
idge Corner in the near future. Frank A. 
Russell of Brookline was elected president; 
William A. McKenney, also of Brookline, 
vice-president. The following named direc- 
tors were chosen: Everett C. Benton, James 
M. Codman, Jr., William Craig, Jonathan 
L. Dexter, Guy A. Ham, James D. Hender- 
son, William A. McKenney, Albert L. Lin- 
coln, Justin L. Morse, Jacob W. Pierce, 
Frank A. Russell, Charles H. Stearns, James 
P. Stearns, A. W. Chesterton and C. L. 
Ayling 


—A splendidly balanced report, express- 
ing strength in every figure, comes to us 
from the Connecticut Savings Bank of New 
Haven. This old New England institution 
carries $4,874,350 of loans and discounts, 
has surplus and undivided profits of $862,175, 
and deposits of $12,011,858. It reports total 
resources of $12,874,033. 


EASTERN STATES 


—For the purpose of increasing its capi- 
tal stock from $750,000 to $1,000,000, the 
Central National Bank of Philadelphia has 
called a stockholders’ meeting for Sept 14. 
It is proposed to issue 2,500 new shares 
(par value $100), of which present share- 
holders may take one for every three of old 
now held, payments to be made on or be- 
fore Oct. 4. In its statement of June 30, 
the institution reported surplus and profits 
of $3,172,039 and deposits of $19,555,703. 
Its officers are: Wm. T. Elliott, president; 
Wm. Post, cashier, and Wm. Y. Conrad and 
A. H. Jones, assistant cashiers. 


—Stockholders of the West End Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
have re-elected the retiring directors, as fol- 
lows: Robert S. Hemiup, Henry Tranter, 
Albert Graham, Harry S. Hershberger, 
Frank B. Nimick, Michael Diebold, William 
Kossler and Alexander Williamson. The 
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board will reorganize shortly and will prob- 
ably re-elect the former officers, as follows: 
Robert S. Hemiup, president; Harry S. 
Hershberger, vice-president and treasurer, 
and George T. Osborn, secretary. 


—W. M. Donaldson has become president 
of the Merchants’ National Bank of Harris- 
burg, Pa., succeeding H. D. Hemler, and J. 
F. Dapp takes the place of Mr. Donaldson 
as vice-president. 


—Frank Hastings has been elected presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of Al- 
toona, Pa., to replace the late John P. Le- 
van. Mr. Hastings had been cashier of 
the benk for a number of years. William 
H. Allen has become assistant cashier. 


—Jacob S. Hackman has been made vice- 
president of the Manheim National Bank 
of Manheim, Pa., vice S. S. Brecht. 


—G. M. Scott has been elected president 
of the Peoples’ National Bank of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., to succeed E. L. Denney, de- 
ceased. Mr. Scott is succeeded as vice- 
president by S. B. Kent; B. N. Freeland 
succeeds J. A. Dunn as cashier, and S. C. 
Brock become assistant cashier. 


—The American National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a stockholders’ meeting 
on July 27, increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The enlarged capital 
will become effective Oct. 1 and will be 
brought about through the issuance of 1,000 
new shares of stock (par value $100), to be 
sold to present shareholders at $150 per 
share and to outsiders at $160 per share. 
The institution expects to add $55,000 to 
its surplus in this way. W. T. Galliher is 
president of the bank, Colin H. Livingstone 
and H. R. Warfield, vice-presidents; Wil- 
liam Selby, cashier, and A. C. West, J. W. 
Williams and Edmund S. Wolfe, assistant 
cashiers. The institution, in its statement 
for June 30, reported surplus and profits 
of $197,333 and deposits of $2,449,884. 


—The final step in the reorganization of 
the Commercial & Farmers National of Bai- 
timore was taken when Middendorf-Wil- 
liams & Co. sent to the bank a check for 
$180,000 in payment of 1,500 shares of the 
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SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital - $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


EMANUEL GERLI, 
Cc P ~ 


ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 


institution’s stock at $120 a share. The 
capital stock, which was $500,000, was re- 
duced to $350,000 by voluntary surrender 
of thirty per cent. of stock pro rata. Then 
the capital was increased again to $500,009 
by the sale to Middendorf-Williams & Co. 
of 1,500 shares of stock, par value $100 a 
share, at $120 a share. The bank now 
has $500,000 capital, $100,000 surplus and 
$1,306,000 deposits, or total resources of 
$1,906,000. 


-—The First National of Hoboken, N. J., 
makes the following statement as of June 
30: Loans and discounts, $1,700,455.90; U. 
S. and other bonds and securities, $1,316,- 
590.34; cash and due from banks, $660,384.- 
10; total resources, $3,890,690.21. The capi- 
tal is $220,000, surplus and profits $620,- 
460.03, and depesits $2,785,530.18. 


—The National Newark Banking Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., the oldest bank in the 
state, has issued a report showing its con- 
dition at the close of business July 30, which 
bears evidence of the continued growth and 
prosperity of the institution. The items 
shown are as follows: Loans and discounts, 
$8,655,149.72; U. S. bonds and other se- 
curities, $1,164,000; cash and due from 
banks, $2,088,402.67; total resources, $11,- 
932,552.39. The capital is $1,000,000, sur- 
plus and profits, $1,868,690.01, and deposits 
$8,571,091.95. 


—Frank S, Thomas, for fifteen years an 
employee of the Alliance Bank, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was recently elected assistant 
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cashier of that institution, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Charles R. 
Barton. 


MIDDLE STATES 


—George E. Roberts, formerly president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, has resigned as president of the Chi- 
cago Clearing House, following his retire- 
ment from the banking business. He was 
elected to the place on the resignation of 
J. T. Talbert, nearly a year ago. His suc- 
cessor will undoubtedly be L. A. Goddard, 
president of the State Bank of Chicago, 
and now vice-president of the clearing 
house. Mr. Goddard succeeded the late H. 
A. Haugan in the vice-presidency. 


—In two weeks’ time, following the mer- 
ger of the Continental National and Com- 
mercial National banks of Chicago, the de- 
posits of the combined institutions had in- 
creased $4,000,000. 


—The National City Bank of Chicago 
will move to the Commercial National’s old 
building at Dearborn and Monroe streets, 
September 1, where it will have twice the 


amount of space it now has in the Temple 
building on La Salle street. 


—T. A. Fitzsimmons, who was assistant 
cashier of the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, is the cashier of the new 
Michigan Avenue Trust Company, which 
will be opened about September 15. The 
capital will be $200,000; surplus, $50,000. A 
new bank building for the exclusive use of 
the company will be erected at 2218 Michi- 
gan avenue, 


Directors of the Western Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, have approved a 
contract by which that institution will take 
over the business of the Prairie National. 
The Western Trust is to increase its capital 
$250,000 to a total of $1,250,000, the new 
stock to be exchanged share for share for 
the $250,000 capital of the Prairie National. 
A meeting of stockholders of the Western 
Trust has been called for Sept. 8 to au- 
thorize the capital increase and as soon as 
possible thereafter the exchange of stock 
will be made. The Prairie National will 
be liquidated. 

The purchase of the Prairie National will 
give the Western Trust deposits of about 
$10,650,000. On the date of its last report 
it had $8,745,000 deposits and the Prairie 
had $1,905,000. 

George Woodland, president of the Prai- 
rie National, and H. J. Evans, one of the 
directors, will go on the Western Trust 
board. Harry R. Moore, vice-president of 
the Prairie, will be cashier of the Western 
Trust and William C. Cook, who now holds 
the position, will be made a vice-president. 
Other officers and employees of the Prairie 
National will be taken care of in the West- 
ern Trust or in the Prairie State Bank on 
the West Side. 

The Prairie National was organized in 
1904 by interests in the Prairie State, part 
of the capital being supplied through the 
payment of an extra dividend on Prairie 
State stock. A considerable amount of the 
stock of both these institutions has been 
purchased by the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company, which also has an important 
holding in the Western Trust. 

Joseph E. Otis, president of the Western 
Trust, has made excellent progress with 
that institution since he assumed the man- 
agement. The bank has a strong and active 
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253 Broadway, New York City. 
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board. It was admitted to membership in 
the clearing-house quite recently. 


—The National Stock Yards (Ill.) Na- 
tional recently secured a valuable addition 
to its executive force by the election as 
vice-president of Harry L. Jarboe, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma State Bank of Chick- 
asa, Okla. During the first six months of 
the present year the Stock Yards Bank 
showed a gain of over $300,000 in deposits. 

T. P. Martin, Jr., will leave the National 
Stock Yards Bank about September 1 to 
assume the presidency of a bank which he 
is organizing at the Oklahoma City Stock 
Yards. The bank will have a capital of 
$250,000, all of which-has been subscribed. 
A handsome bank building, fully equipped 
with safety deposit vaults, has already been 
completed, and the bank has only been wait- 
ing for the further development of the stock 
yards, which now seems assured. Morris & 
Co. and other large packers are now con- 
structing extensive plants at that point. 


—J. Z. Miller, Jr., of Pelton, Tex., who 
owns stock in 101 banks of the Southwest, 
has been named as vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City. 
He succeeds to the position made vacant by 
the promotion of W. T. Kemper, who is now 
president of the institution. The vice-presi- 
dency has been vacant for the past six 
months. Mr. Miller, who has large landed 
interests and owns the electric light and 
power plant at Temple, Tex., together with 
other commercial enterprises selected Kan- 
sas City after looking over all other financial 
centres of the Southwest. 


—T. C. Tupper has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Central National Bank of St. 
Louis, the growth of that institution re- 
quiring an additional official. Mr. Tupper 
was formerly with the Mechanics-American 
National Bank and previous to his connec- 
tion with that bank, which was for three 
years, he was with the National Bank of 
Texarkana, Texas, assistant cashier for 
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six years. He enjoys a large acquaintance 
among the bankers of the Middle West, hav- 
ing attended numerous State conventions 
during his connection with the Mechanics- 
American Bank. The other assistant cash- 
iers of the Central National Bank are J. N. 
Kingsbury and Ferdinand Diehn. A. C. 
Berninghaus is the cashier. 


—J.C. Dodd has been added to the direc- 
torate of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Louisville, Ky., of which Samuel Casseday 
is the president. Mr. Dodd continues the 
representation of his family in the bank, 
which began thirty-three years ago, when W. 
O. Dodd became a director of the institu- 
tion. He died in 1886 and was succeeded 
by his brother, J. L. Dodd, who served until 
his death a few weeks ago. A third brother 
has now been elected, making a unique series 
of successions. 


—The Fletcher National Bank and the 
American National Bank of Indianapolis 
will not consolidate, as was reported recent- 
ly. They will both go out of existence and 
a new bank will be organized, to be called 
the Fletcher-American National Bank. It 
will begin business under its own charter. 
This action was made necessary to circum- 
vent a national law prohibiting the direct 
consolidation of national banks. 

On the same day the two banks will go 
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into voluntary liquidation and the re- 
sources and capital of the two combined 
will be used for the formation of the new 
bank. ‘The voluntary liquidation of the two 
banks can only be accomplished by the per- 
mission of two-thirds of the stockholders. 

The stockholders of the two banks will 
be minus of every vestage of bank owner- 
ship until the charter for the new bank 
arrives, when they will be given the same 
amount of stock in the new company as 
they had in the two old banks. The new 
bank will take over the assets and liabilities 
of the other two banks. 

The present building of the American 
National Bank will be purchased by the 
new bank and business will be begun in the 
new building as soon as the deed is trans- 
ferred. 

According to the plans, Stoughton A. 
Fletcher, president of the Fletcher National, 
will be president of the new bank, and John 
Perrin, president of the American National, 
will be chairman of the board of directors. 
They will be equally active in the direction 
of the bank’s business. The board of direc- 
tors of the merged institution will be 
eighteen in number, the nine present direc- 
tors of the American Bank and nine to be 
selected from the other bank. The organi- 
zation of the board of directors will likely 
be changed after January 1, 1911. 

The combined deposits of the two banks 
will be about $15,000,000. The last state- 
ments to the Comptroller of the Currency 
show that on June 30 the Fletcher National 
Bank had total resources amounting to 
$11,479,630, and the American National 


Bank had total resources 
$12,789,033. 

The Fletcher Bank is one of the oldest 
financial institutions in Indianapolis. The 
American National Bank was _ organized 
August 15, 1900, and began business Feb- 
ruary 4, 1901. 


amounting to 


—The proposed Ohio Valley Bank and 
Trust Company of Cincinnati will sink its 
identity in the Metropolitan Bank and Trust 
Company of that city. The Ohio Valley Bank 
and Trust Company was to have opened for 
business in the fall; it was incorporated in 
the spring and was to have been established 
with a capital of $250,000; its stock was of- 
fered at $120 per share. The subscribed 
capital is reported as $100,000, and the 
Metropolitan will issue that amount of new 
stock to the stockholders of the proposed 
institution. Cashier R. E. Morrison, of the 
Metropolitan, is quoted in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star as stating that the arrangement 
“simply means that we take over the stock 
already subscribed to the Ohio Valley and 
the business promised to the bank, and issue 
$100,000 stock of our bank in payment.” 
The organization committee of the Ohio 
Valley ratified the proceedings August 4, 
and the details are expected to be completed 
by September 1. George W. Platt, the or- 
ganizer of the projected bank, is a director 
of the Metropolitan, and it is stated that 
several of the other interests in the Ohio 
Valley will be given a place on the Metro- 
politan’s board. With its new issue of stock, 
the latter’s paid-in capital will be increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


—Simon Kuhn, a brother of the late Louis 
Kuhn, who was vice-president of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati, has been 
elected a director of the institution and a 
member of its executive committee. Louis 
Kuhn had been a partner in the banking 
house of S. Kuhn & Sons, which was taken 
over by the Fifth-Third National early the 
present year, and he was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the latter at the time of the absorp- 
tion. His death occurred last month. 


—The Security Savings Bank of Colum- 
bus, O., has elected J. A. Metcalf and Beman 
Thomas respectively president and cashier 
of the institution, succeeding E. J. Smith 
and F. T. Jones. The institution has an au- 
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B. Mistrot, S. H. Clinton, A. J. Holloway, 
thorized capital of $50,000, of which about 
$41,000 had been paid in at the last state- 
ment. It is reported that the new interests 
in the bank have purchased the remaining 
unpaid capital and that the latter will soon 
be increased to $100,000. The institution 
has deposits of about $200,000. 


—Lewis H. Cooke, assistant treasurer of 
the Garfield Savings Bank, Cleveland, O., 
resigned his place last week to become treas- 
urer of the American Trust and Savings 
Company of Springfield, O. 


—In order that he might devote all his at- 
tention to his Cleveland, O., institutions, 
Colonel J. J. Sullivan has resigned as presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Canton, 
O. Louis A. Loichet, who was vice-presi- 
dent of the latter, has succeeded to the 
presidency. Colonel Sullivan is president 
of the Central National Bank and the Su- 
perior Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Bank of Virginia, of Rich- 
mond, John Skelton Williams, of John L. 
Williams & Sons, and William T. Reed, 
president of Larus & Brother Company, 
were elected vice-presidents of that institu- 
tion. H. A. Williams, John Tyler, W. H. 
Slaughter and James M. Ball, Jr., were 
elected assistant cashiers. W. M. Habliston 
continues as president and W. M. Addison 
as cashier. O. S. Morton also continues as 
assistant cashier. 


—The Capitol Savings Bank of Richmond, 
Va., and the Bank of Commerce and Trusts, 
of the same city, have agreed to consolidate. 
The officers of the enlarged institution will 
be: Oliver J. Sands, president; A. R. Holla- 
day, vice-president, and R. M. Kent, cashier. 
No date has been set for the actual consoli- 
dation, but it is expected to take place with- 
in two months. The Capitol Savings Bank 
has a capital of $50,000. The Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts recently took steps to in- 
crease its capital from $200,000 to $300,000, 


—Up to August 6, the clearing-house 
banks of Atlanta, Ga., had reported capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $8,736,092.- 
06 and deposits of $21,897,263.06. If the 
banks of Atlanta can continue to report 
such splendid figures, they will easily wrest 
the record from some of the northern cities. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
First National of Birmingham, Ala., on July 
20, a proposition to increase the capital 
stock of the bank to $1,500,000 was consid- 
ered and a circular letter has been mailed 
to all of the stockholders setting forth the 
plan of the directors. The proposition will 
be submitted to the stockholders at a meet- 
ing on October 11. If the stockholders con- 
cur with the idea of the directors, $500,000 
worth of capital stock will be sold to pres- 
ent stockholders at $200 per share. The 
surplus will therefore be raised to $1,500,000 
and the capital will be increased to the same 
amount. 


—The German-American National of New 
Orleans makes the following report at the 
close of business, June 30: Loans and dis- 
counts, $5,205,950.92; U. S. and other bonds, 
$1,189,120; cash and due from banks, $2,- 
006,461.61. ‘The capital is $1,000,000; sur- 
pius and profits, $646,378.32, and deposits, 
$5,900,192.66, 


—The City Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans has taken possession of its 
new home on Carondelet street, near Canal. 
The architecture of the new building is along 
classic lines, while in finish and equipment 
the banking room ranks with the best in the 
city. 


Charles E. Novel has been chosen cash- 
ier of the People’s Savings Trust and Bank- 
ing Company of New Orleans, to succeed 
1.. O. Landry, retired. Mr. Novel has been 
assistant cashier of the Inter-State Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans. 

The Central Texas National Bank has 
opened for business in Waco. The directors 
are: Gip Smith, W. H. McCullough, R. B. 
Spencer, W. T. Herrick, C. L. Johnson, H. 
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Cal Shelton, J. J. Durham, C. L. Sanger, J. 
P. Anderson, J. G. Whitworth, R. L. Cart- 
wright, Sep Smith and F, E. McLarty. W. 
H. McCullough is president; R. B. Spencer, 
first vice-president; Gip Smith, second vice- 
president; C. L. Johnson, third vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. McLarty, cashier; L. A. Brooks, 
first assistant cashier, and M. L. Hirsch- 
felder, second assistant cashier. The new 
bank is incorporated for $300,000. 


—General satisfaction has been expressed 
at the selection of officers for the National 
State and City Bank of Richmond, Va., 
which is the institution newly formed by a 
consolidation of the National State Bank of 
Richmond and the City Bank of Richmond. 

Col. William H. Palmer, president of the 
consolidated banks, was formerly the presi- 
dent of the City Bank and is well known for 
his sterling qualities and his capabilities as 
a banker. 

John S. Ellet, selected for vice-president, 
was formerly president of the National State 
Bank. Under his eye the National State 
Bank came to be one of the most successful 
banks of the South. 

William M. Hill, the second vice-president, 
was formerly cashier of the National State 
Bank. J. W. Sinton, formerly cashier of 
the City Bank, was the third vice-president 
chosen, and Julien H. Hill was the choice of 
those concerned for the cashiership. 

In addition to the directorate of the Na- 


tional State Bank, the following were chosen 
from the City Bank: Col. W. H. Palmer, 
Stewart M. Woodward, James H. Anderson, 
E. A. Palmer, E. B. Addison, S. H. Hawes. 

Deposits of the National State, according 
toe a statement rendered shortly before the 
consolidation, were $3,181,530.35; those of 


COL. WM. H. PALMER 


President National State and City Bank of 
Richmond, Va. 


the City Bank were $1,371,423.90. The new 
institution has a capital of $1,000,000, a sur- 
plus of $600,000 and deposits of $4,083,224. 
On July 1, 1910, it reported total resources 
of $6,115,249. 


—On July 16 the First National Bank 
and the National Bank of Commerce of El 
Paso, Texas, were consolidated under the 
name of the former. Deposits now aggre- 
gate $4,000,000; the capital is $600,000, with 
$200,000 surplus and $25,000 undivided prof- 
its. Joshua S. Raynolds is president; James 
G. MeNary, vice-president; W. L. Tooley, 
viee-president; Edward W. Kayser, cashier; 
W. M. Butler, Francis B. Gallagher, T. M. 
Quebedeaux, assistant cashiers. All the di- 
rectors of the National Bank of Commerce 
were added to the directory of the First 
National. This bank is now the leading in- 
stitution of the Southwest. 
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—The New Orleans National Bank has 
had its charter extended for another period 
of twenty years. This institution is one of 
the most profitable and successful banks in 
the South. Since beginning business in 1871, 
out of its earnings the capital stock has 
been increased from $200,000 to $1,000,000, 
a surplus and profit account of $571,820 has 
been accumulated and $2,410,000 has been 
paid to stockholders. The New Orleans Na- 
tional has the distinction of being the only 
national bank in New Orleans having been 
in business forty years. 


WESTERN STATES 


—The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Fairview, Okla., has decided to, take out a 
national charter, at the same time increasing 
its capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 


The National City Bank of Denver, 
which was recently organized by T. A. and 
J. B. Cosgriff, owners of a string of thirty 
banks in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Ne- 
braska and Colorado, will occupy the pres- 
ent offices of the Santa Fé Railroad, in the 
Railway Exchange Building, Seventeenth 
and Champa streets, when the railroad com- 
pany moves to its new quarters, Seventeenth 
and California streets. 

T. A. Cosgriff will be the president of the 
new bank. He is also head of the First Na- 
tional of Cheyenne, and it is said that a 
large part of the Wyoming business will be 
transacted through the National City Bank. 
J. EK. Cosgriff is president of the Continen- 
tal National of Salt Lake City, and both 
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brothers are prominent in the cattle and 
wool business. The new bank will probably 
begin business in the fall. Its capitalization 
is $250,000. 


—H. M. Raborg of New York has as- 
sumed the presidency of the State Savings 
Bank of Butte, Mont., succeeding M. S. 
Largey, who becomes vice-president. Vice- 
President A. T. Morgan has resigned and 
will retire from the banking business on 
account of ill health. 


—A few months ago the National Bank 
of Arizona, located in Phoenix, increased its 
paid-in capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
The Phoenix National Bank and the Valley 
Bank have just completed arrangements, re- 
spectively, to increase their paid-in capita! 
to $150,000 from $100,000 each. The Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Phoenix, whic}! 
a few months ago increased its paid-in capi- 
tal to $50,000, will very shortly make an- 
other increase—this time to $100,000. 

The action taken by these four flourishing 
banks denotes their recognition of the fact 
that Phoenix has become the commercia! 
centre of the territory, and that they are 
prepared to take care of their fast increas- 
ing business. 


—Prescott National Bank, Prescott, Ariz.. 
at the close of business, June 30, makes th« 
following statement: Loans and discounts. 
$679,432; bonds, seecurities, etc., $160,543 
cash and due from banks, $498,334; capita 
stock, $100,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $195,165. The officers are: R. N. Fred- 
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ericks, president; Morris Goldwater, vice- 
president; F. G. Brecht, vice-president; H. 
A. Cheverton, cashier, and G. E. Meany, as- 
sistant cashier. 


PACIFIC STATES 


--Since the official statement of the Seattle 
National Bank, issued on March 29 of the 
present year, it has consolidated with the 
Puget Sound National Bank, thereby doub- 
ling its capital, which is now $1,000,000. Its 
deposits since the consolidation show an 
increase of $6,563,521.77, being now $15,847,- 
736.26. It has surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $277,112.34, loans of $9,649,351.37, 
cash and exchange of $4,921,905.78, and 
totals of $17,624,848.60, 


—The American National Bank of San 
Francisco has a capital of $1,000,000. Its 
last statement, issued pursuant to call of 
June 30, shows cash and exchange of $2,- 
557,533.07 and deposits of $5,531,855.02, and 
it centres its energies on commercial banking, 
and is a popular and efficient reserve agent. 
It has surplus and undivided profits of 
$502,320.56, loans of $3,624,080.76, and totals 
of $8,283,943.65. The officers are: P. E. 
Bowles, president; Francis Cutting, vice- 
president, and that most popular banker in 
the Northwest, George N. O’Brien, is cash- 
ier; EK. J. Broberg, Russell Lowry, D. B. 
Fuller are assistant cashiers, and H. de Saint 
Seine, manager foreign exchange depart- 
ment. 


—To the old National Bank of Spokane, 
Wash., belongs the distinction of circulat- 
ing the first antiseptic, germ-proof national 
banknotes. The United States Treasury 
is still experimenting with devices intended 
to launder dirty banknotes into bright, crisp 
ones, but the Spokane bank has the first 
sanitary money on record. Fifty thousand 
dollars in bills just put out by the bank 
were signed with an ink which consisted 
largely of carbolic acid. The result is the 
bills are saturated with an agency which 
means death to the most vigorous germ. 


—Established in 1882, just 28 years ago, 
the First National Bank of Seattle lays 
claim to being one of the pioneer institu- 
tions of the Queen City. Its capital stock 
is $300,000; its surplus, $60,000; its undi- 
vided profits, $17,319.26; loans, $2,549,653.84 ; 
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cash and exchange, $1,145,513.20; deposits, 
$3,730,690.58 and its totals are $4,207,409.84. 
‘Lhe officers are: M. A. Arnold, president; 
M. MecMicken, D. H. Moss, vice-presidents ; 
J. A. Hall, vice-president and cashier; C. A, 
Philbrick, assistant cashier. 


—With both capital and surplus doubled, 
the Union Savings and Trust Company of 
Seattle has entered upon another epoch in 
its career of prosperity. The capital is now 
$600,000, and surplus, $140,000, and with this 
working capital the officers expect to make a 
still better showing than that reported to 
the State examiner at the close of business, 
June 30. On that date, with its lower capi- 
talization of $300,000, the bank’s total re- 
sources were $3,298,041.63, and deposits of 
$2,939,691.74. Loans and discounts were 
$2,156,869.24; cash and due from _ banks, 
$702,412.02. 

James D. Hoge is president of the com- 
pany. ‘The other officers are: J. D. Lowman 
and A. B. Stewart, vice-presidents; N. B. 
Solner, cashier, and Rollin Sanford and 
Charles B. Brown, assistant cashiers. 


—P. C. Kauffman, secretary of the Wash- 
ington Bankers’ Association, is the author 
of the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted by his association at 
its recent convention: 


Resolved, That the executive officers of 
this association be hereby authorized to set 
apart annually out of the funds of this asso- 
ciation the sum of $25, to be annually 
awarded as a prize to that student of the 
senior class of the University of Washington 
taking the economics course, who shall sub- 
mit the best essay upon some financial or 
economics subject, to be selected by the said 
executive officers, who shall also prescribe 
the terms and conditions. 


This resolution was amended so as to pro- 
vide a like prize for Whitman College and 
the State College at Pullman. provided said 
institutions have a course in economics in 
their curriculum. 


Resolved, That the executive officers of 
this association are hereby authorized to 
offer a first and second prize in the sums ol! 
$15 and $10, respectively, for the first and 
second best essay bv a member of one 0 
the Washington Chapters of the America: 
Institute of Banking upon some financia 
subject to be selected by said executive of 
ficers, who shall be also authorized to fix 
the terms and regulations to govern the sai: 
contest. 
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—Reorganization plans in connection with 
the amalgamation of the Washington Trust 
Company with the Dexter Horton National 
Bank ot Seattle have been concluded so far 
as determination of the official staff of the 
bank goes. N. H. Latimer will be presi- 
dent; R. H. Denny will continue as vice- 
.president, and W. H. Parsons, of the Wash- 
ington Trust Company, will occupy a simi- 
lar position. Directors of the Washington 
Trust Company, who will be on the board of 
the Dexter Horton National Bank, will be 
C. J. Smith, George F. Stone, J. W. Clis2 
and W. H. Parsons. J. W. Clise, at present 


president of the Washington Trust Com- 
pany, will retire from other activity than 


his position on the directorate will require. 
Cashier S. F. Rathbun and the assistant 
cashier, G. K. Betts, will hold the same po- 
sitions with the trust and savings depart- 
ments. 

Work is now in progress toward prepar- 
ing the entire Second avenue front of the 
New York building for the accommodation 
of the consolidated institutions. 


—The Los Angeles Hibernian Savings 
Bank is the name of a new institution which 
began business in Los Angeles, Cal., on June 
1. The bank has a capital of $250,000, di- 
vided into 2,500 shares of $100 each. Of 
this amount, $148,500 has been paid in. 
There is no surplus, the institution being in 
existence less than sixty days. The deposits 
July 30 amounted to $290,000. The officers 
are as follows: Robert G. Hill, president; 
ly. F. MeGarry and George W. Lichtenber- 
ger, vice-presidents; George A. J. Howard, 
cashier, and Walter R. Holly, assistant 
cashier. 


CANADA 


—On September 1 the Royal Bank of 
Canada will open a Tondon branch office at 
2 Bank Buildings, Princess street, under 
the management of Mr. James Mackie. 


—At the annual meeting on June 6 of the 
Quebec Bank, head office Quebec, net profits 
of $278,927 for the year ending May 14, 


1910, were reported, comparing with $252,- 
771 for the previous year. The present 
year’s report shows $318,598 available for 
distribution, there having been $39,671 to 
the credit of profit and loss. The bank ap- 
plied $175,000 in dividends (at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum on its capital of 
$2,500,000) ; set aside $5,000 for the pension 
fund and $100,000 was written off bank 
premises account, leaving $38,598 to be car- 
ried forward. The deposits of the institu- 
tion amount to $10,064,023, while its re- 
sources aggregate $15,709,630. It has been 
decided to change the annual meeting from 
the first Monday in June to the first Mon- 
day in December. John T. Ross is presi- 
dent of the bank and B. B. Stevenson is 
general manager. 


BANKS CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDA- 
TION 


ARKANSAS. 
Newark—Merchants & Planters Bank; closed. 
Siloam Springs—Bank of Siloam Springs; 

closed. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Commercial National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Third National Bank; 
tary liquidation. 
MAINE. 
County 


in volun- 


Biddeford—York Bank; 


closed. 


Savings 


MISSOURI. 
Tipton—Bank of Tipton; closed. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Hill—Peoples Bank; closed. 

OHIO, 
Loudonville—Citizens Savings Bank; closed. 
North Hampton—North Hampton Banking 

Co.; in hands of receiver. 
Walhonding—Walhonding Bank; 
OKLAHOMA. 
Alfalfa—Security State Bank; closed. 
Walhonding—Walhonding Bank; closed. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia—Merchants National Bank; 
voluntary liquidation. 


Chapel 


closed. 


in 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 





A GOOD REVIEW 


— A. DOUGLAS in the July 
“Survey,” writes this review of Dr. 
Anna Youngman’s “The Economic 

Causes of Great Fortunes.” 


It is worth remarking that the ownership 
of a great fortune in former times seems 
only to have occasioned wonder and ad- 
miration, while in modern days it has been 
challenged and has occasioned much criti- 
cism, some bitterness, anf even a tendency 
to limitation by governmental authority. 

In “‘The Weonomic Causes of Great For- 
tunes’” Miss Youngman treats her subject 
sanely and temperately, without however 
glossing over any of the facts which, ap- 
parently with authority, she presents. She 
considers great fortunes to be of three 
types: Fortunes from purely private activi- 
ties, as in land speculations, illustrated by 
that of John Jacob Astor; fortunes acquired 
from the manipulation of corporation se- 
curities, particularly railway corporations, the 
method of Jay Gould; and the group for- 
tunes of very modern times, best repre- 
sented by the Rockefeller and Morgan in- 
terests. Of these- three she gives a brief 
and compact history, showing how Astor by 
the time-honored method of buying cheap 
and selling dear, by his superior knowledge 
and judgment in buying cheap land in 
ravidly growing commercial centers, inevi- 
tably won his great rewards; how Gould by 
his audacity and command of _ resources 
created situations. in his handling of cor- 
porations and their securities, by which he 
was able to help himself to sums appar- 
ently only limited by his forbearance, for 
which he was never conspicuous; and finally 
how the great financial magnates of the 
present dav, by their unlimited control of 
funds, by their banking power and the vast- 
ness of their operations, have created the 
group fortunes so called. 

The last two chapters 
soral and non-personal 
getting and the social services rendered by 
the owners of great fortunes. The author 
indicates that, while the personal factor is 
important, vet there usually comes a time 
when it becomes quite secondary and the 
non-personal factor assumes the lead, as in 
the increase of the values of the Astor lands, 
or the vast additions to group fortunes by 
reason of the rapid industrial development 
of America. 

As to the value of the social services ren- 
dered in the creation of a great fortune, 
Miss Youngman thinks that there is grave 
doubt whether the amount of a man’s gains 
bears any necessary relation to the social 
services rendered, and that they are at least 
grossly out of proportion. She gives many 
illustrations of this, and other apt ones 
might be suggested, as, for instance, the 
monetary reward to the _ discoverer of 
diphtheria anti-toxin as compared to that of 
the promotors of the Steel Trust. 

Miss Youngman’s book shows a great deal 
of careful research, is concise and sug- 
gestive, and can be recommended to all 
students of social matters as well as to the 
general reader, 
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consider the per- 
factors involved in 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


S the pendulum does not always swing 
in one direction, it was to be expected 
that the campaign against the rail- 

roads and other corporations would not go 
on forever without meeting some opposition. 
The railroads are not purely “malefactors 
of great wealth.” They have actually done 
something—a great deal, in fact—for the 
prosperity of the country, though many 
people seem to have forgotten that fact. 
It is brought freshly to their minds, how- 
ever, in a new and Strikingly interesting 
book by Arthur E. Stilwell, entitled, “Con- 
fidence, or National Suicide?” Mr. Stilwell 
is a railroad president, and speaks from 
that point of view; but what he has to say 
is replete with sound information and good 
sense, and is presented picturesquely and 
with a logic that is convincing. 

He does not stop with an argument for 
justice to the railroads, but sharply criti- 
cises the bear raiders, describes accurately 
our craze for money making, and interest- 
ingly many of the prominent 
phases of our business life. 

It is a “book that may be read with keen 
enjoyment and thought about with profit. 

Incidentally, it may be said that in pub- 
lishing this book The Bankers Publishing 
Company made a record for rapid work. 

Mr. Stilwell wrote the book on his way 
back from Europe early in August. The 
entire manuscript was written on shipboard. 
Promptly upon his arrival in New York, 
he communicated with The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, and inquired how quickly 
a 120-page cloth bound book could be pub- 
lished. He was informed that it could be 
done inside of two or three weeks. This 
period being satisfactory to Mr. Stilwell, 
arrangements were completed and the man- 
uscript turned over to us August 15. 

Copies were in the mails to customers on 
August 25. Anybody who understands the 
multifarious details of the and 
publishing business will realize how much 
In this case, our own 


sums up 


printing 


work this involved. 
records for quick work were broken. 

The demand for this book is so great that 
the probabilities are that a second edition 
will soon be on the press. 
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